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REMARKS 

Claims 1-47 are pending. Of those, claims 1, 24, 32 and 39 are independent. 

RE-SUBMISSION, COPIES OF OCTOBER 3Q TH IDS 

The Examiner has indicated that the USPTO has no record of the Information 
Disclosure Statement (IDS) submitted by Applicant on October 30, 2001. As requested 
by the Examiner, Applicant is submitting copies of the October 30 th IDS as well as proof 
of the submission thereof. To reduce the clerical burden, Applicant has not included 
copies of cited references that are U.S. Patents. 

Accordingly, Applicant requests copies of the initialed forms PTO-1449 as 
confirmation that the references cited in the October 30 th IDS have been made of record. 

§102 Rejection 

Beginning on page 2 of the Office Action, claim 24 is rejected under 35 U.S.C. 
102(e) as being anticipated by U.S. Patent No. 6,654,752 to Ofek (the c 752 patent). 
Applicant traverses. 

From the Examiner's rebuttal remarks on p. 16 of the Office Action (again, mailed 
April 21, 2005), it seems as though the Examiner may not fully appreciate all that is 
recited by independent claim 24. To reiterate, independent claim 24 recites the following: 

(1) sending a first local mirror storage request from the local 
storage server across the first connection to a remote storage 
server, and 

(2) sending a first remote mirror storage request from the 
remote storage server across a second link to the local storage 
server. 
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Applicant is willing to assume for the sake of argument that sending of a first local mirror 
storage request is disclosed by the '752 patent. 1 But, as noted above, Applicant claims 
more. 

A distinction of claim 24 over the '752 patent is sending a first remote storage 
request from the remote storage server to the local storage server. Again, nothing about 
the 6 752 patent suggests, much less discloses, that remote system 11 can send a remote 
mirror storage request to local system 10. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, §102(e) rejection of claim 24 over the '752 
patent remains improper and Applicant requests that it be withdrawn. 

§ 103 Rejection, '752 Patent + '934 Patent 

Beginning on page 4 of the Office Action, claims 1-22 and 25-43 are rejected 
under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being unpatentable over the '752 patent. Later, on p. 17 of the 
Office Action Office Action (again, mailed April 21, 2005), the Examiner modifies the 
rejection to supply U.S. Patent No. 6,417,934 to Sadr-Salek ("the '934 patent) as evidence 
that heartbeat signals in general were well known, which thus modifies the §103 (a) 
rejection so as to be based upon a combination of the 4 752 patent as modified according 
to the '934 patent. Applicant continues to traverse. 

Regarding independent claim 1, the Examiner acknowledges that the 6 752 does 
not teach the use of a heartbeat signal, but considers this to be taught by the '924 patent 
and further believes that the ordinarily skilled artisan would have modified the 6 754 
patent according to the '934 patent. Applicant traverses. 



1 For brevity, Applicant has not repeated above the entire discussion of the '752 patent provided by 

the previous response. However, it is reiterated here that the entirety of the '572 patent treats remote 
system 1 1 as representing the mirror storage for local system 10. Remote system 1 1 never sends a mirror 
storage request to local system 10. 
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The heartbeat signal taught by the '934 patent arises in the context of 
communications between a data management server (DMS) 12 and a fax server (FS) 10. 
In most instances that a heartbeat signal is taught by the 6 934 patent, it is fax server 10 
that sends a heartbeat signal to DMS 12 as a confirmation of having sent a fax. DMS 12 
needs to receive such a confirmation before it can update its records; see col. 14, lines 18- 
21. As such, fax server 10 will keep sending the heartbeat signal until DMS 12 sends an 
acknowledgement signal (ACK) of having received the heartbeat signal. 

Amended claim 1 recites, among other things, monitoring reception of at least one 
of the first heartbeat signal and the second heartbeat signal for interruption in the regular 
receipt thereof, respectively. Neither DMS 12 does this, nor does fax server 10. More 
particularly, DMS 12 does not monitor reception of heartbeat signals from fax server 10 
for interruption in the regular receipt thereof. There is no such regular receipt taught by 
the '934 patent, hence there is nothing to be monitored for interruption. Even if regular 
receipt of a heartbeat signal was suggested by the '934 patent, DMS 12 is unconcerned 
with interruption. Rather, it's only responsibility is to send an ACK when a heartbeat 
signal is received from fax server 10. The same applies in the circumstance that DMS 12 
sends a heartbeat signal to fax server 10. 

Claims 2-22 depend at least indirectly from claim 1, respectively, and thus share 
its distinction over the applied combination of art. 

Claims 25-31 depend at least indirectly from independent claim 24, respectively. 
A distinction of claim 24 over the '752 patent has been described above in the traversal of 
the § 102(e) rejection. Claims 25-31 exhibit the same distinction by dependency. 

Independent claims 32 and 39 recite features similar to those of claim 1, 
respectively, and thus similarly distinguish over the applied combination of art. Claims 
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33-38 and 40-43 depend at least indirectly from 32 and 39, respectively, and recite at least 
the same distinction as their base claims. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, § 102(e) rejection of claims 1-23 and 25-43 
over the 6 752 taken alone is improper and Applicant requests that it be withdrawn. 

§103 Rejection, '752 Patent & '587 Patent 

Beginning on page 15 of the Office Action, claim 23 is rejected under U.S.C. 
103(a) as being unpatentable over the '752 patent in view of U.S. Patent No. 6,633,587 to 
Bennett (the '587 patent). 

Claim 23 depends indirectly from claim 1 and shares its distinctions noted above. 
The '587 patent has not been relied upon by the Examiner as a teaching corresponding to 
the claimed distinctions noted above by Applicant. Nor would it be reasonable to 
interpret the '587 patent as any such teaching. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, the § 103(a) rejection of claim 23 over the 
combination of the '752 and '587 patents is improper and Applicant requests that it be 
withdrawn. 



<Remainder of page intentionally left blank.> 
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CONCLUSION 

The issues in the case are considered to be resolved. Accordingly, Applicants 
request a Notice of Allowability. 
Person to Contact 

In the event that any matters remain at issue in the application, the Examiners are 
invited to contact the undersigned at (703) 668-8000 for the purpose of a telephonic 
interview. 

If necessary, the Commissioner is hereby authorized in this, concurrent, and future 
replies, to charge payment or credit any overpayment to Deposit Account No. 08-2025 for 
any additional fees under 37 C.F.R. §§ 1.16 or 1.17; particularly, extension of time fees. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Nicos A. Vekiarides 




Thomas S. Auchterlonie 



Reg. No. 37,275 

Harness, Dickey & Pierce, P.L.C. 
P.O. Box 8910 
Reston,VA 20195 
(703) 668-8000 

TSA/tsa 
Enclosures: 

Copy of October 30, 2001 IDS, sans copies of U.S. Patent references 
Proof that IDS submitted October 30 th (copy of stamped postcard) 
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(57) Abstract 

A fault tolerant network fileserver system includes a plurality of nodes connected to a network communication link. A pri- 
mary fileserver node stores files from a plurality of the nodes and a backup fileserver node stores copies of files from the primary 
fileserver. In an improved fileserver system, the primary and backup fileservers are connected to a dual ported memory for com- 
municating information between the fileservers. The primary fileserver writes data files to the dual ported memory and interrupts 
a processor within the backup fileserver to notify it that the dual ported memory contains data. In response to the interrupt, the 
processor within the backup fileserver reads the data from the dual ported memory and writes it to a storage device within the 
backup fileserver. In a similar manner, the dual ported memory is used for passing control messages between the primary and 
backup fileservers. The dual ported memory includes semaphore locations for arbitrating between competing requests by the 
backup and primary fileservers for access to the same location in the dual ported memory. 
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FAULT TOLERANT NETWORK FILE SYSTEM 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

This invention relates to a fault tolerant 
5 network file system having a primary f ileserver and a 
backup f ileserver which mirrors the primary. When the 
primary fails, the backup assumes the role of the 
primary on the network in a manner transparent to users 
whose files are stored on the primary. 

10 A network generally includes a group of nodes 

which communicate with each other over a high speed 
communications link. Examples of nodes include single 
user personal computers and workstations, multiple user 
computers, and peripheral devices such as image 

15 scanners, printers and display devices. 

Many networks include a f ileserver node which 
operates as a central storage facility for data and 
software used by many nodes on the network. The 
fileserver includes a disk storage device, for storing 

20 the data and software, and a central processing unit 
(CPU) for controlling the fileserver. Files arriving 
at the fileserver over the communication link are 
typically first stored in a cache memory within the 
central processing unit and later copied to the disk 

25 storage device for permanent storage. 

If the fileserver fails before the files in 
cache memory are copied to the disk, the files may be 
irretrievably lost. Accordingly, a client node sending 
certain critical files to the fileserver may instruct 

30 the fileserver to immediately write specified files to 
disk, thereby reducing the likelihood that the 
specified files will be lost in the event of such a 
failure. 

Since many nodes rely on the fileserver, many 
35 users will be affected if the fileserver fails. For 
example, even if all files are safely stored on the 
primary fileserver' s disk, a temporary failure of the 
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primary fileserver will inconvenience many users since 
their data files are unavailable until the fileserver 
is restored to service. Networks which require a high 
degree of availability typically emplcj techniques to 
hedge against such failure. For example, a backup 
fileserver may be used to maintain a copy of the 
primary's files. Upon failure of the primary, an exact 
copy of the primary's files can be automatically 
accessed through the backup fileserver. 

One object of the invention is to provide a 
backup fileserver which promptly mirrors each change of 
the primary's files, thus, when the primary fails, the 
files of the backup fileserver match those of even the 
most recently added or modified files of the primary. 
15 A further object of the invention is to achieve this 
mirroring at high speed and with little computational 
cost. Yet another object is to provide the elements 
for switching between the primary fileserver to the 
backup fileserver in a manner transparent to the users. 



10 



20 



SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

The invention relates to an improved fault 
tolerant network fileserver system. The network 
fileserver system includes a network communication link 
25 connected to a plurality of nodes. A primary 

fileserver and a backup fileserver are also connected 
to the network communication link for storing files 

from the nodes. 

In the improved fileserver system, the 

30 primary fileserver includes a primary computer 

processor, a primary storage disk, a first network 
interface connected to the network communication link, 
and a first independent interface connected to the 
backup fileserver. The first independent interface is 

35 responsive to commands from the primary processor for 
communicating information to the backup fileserver. 
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The backup fileserver includes a backup 
computer processor, a backup storage disk, a backup 
network interface connected to the network 
communication link, and a second independent interface 
5 connected to the first independent interface. The 
second independent interface includes a dual ported 
memory. It receives information from the primary 
fileserver and stores the information in the dual 
ported memory. In response to commands from the back- 

10 up processor, the second independent interface provides 
information from the dual ported memory; 

In preferred embodiments, the second 
independent interface includes a means for 
interrupting the backup computer processor to notify it 

15 that the dual ported memory contains information 

received from the primary fileserver. A portion of the 
dual ported memory is arranged as a group of data 
memory blocks, each for storing data to be copied to 
the backup storage disk. Other portions store an entry 

20 pointer identifying a next available data block, and a 
removal pointer identifying a next data block to be 
emptied. 

Other portions of the dual ported memory may 
be arranged as a first control message block, for 

25 storing control messages from the primary fileserver to 
the backup fileserver, and a second control message 
block, for storing control messages from the backup 
fileserver to the primary fileserver. 

The second independent interface includes at 

30 least one common register accessible to both the 

primary and backup processors for indicating the entry 
and removal of data blocks from the data block portion. 
For example, a preferred embodiment includes a count 
register. The second interface includes a means 

35 responsive to signals from the first independent 
interface for modifying the contents of the count 
register to indicate the entry of data into a memory 
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block. Hie second independent interface is further 
responsive to signals from the backup computer 
processor for modifying the count register to indicate 
the removal of data from a memory block. 
5 The dual ported memory includes a semaphore 

register for arbitrating access to the count register. 
The semaphore register has a first and a second state 
of operation. When read by a processor while in the 
first state, the semaphore register provides a register 

10 available code and automatically enters the second 
state. When read by a processor while "in the second 
state, the semaphore register provides a register 
unavailable code and remains in the second state. When 
written to by a processor while in the second state, 

15 the semaphore register returns to ;he first state. 

In the preferred embodiment, the primary 
fileserver further includes an improved Unix operating 
system for controlling the copying of files received by 
the first network interface to the primary storage disk 

20 and to the dual ported memory. Conventional Unix 
operating systems receive both secure disk write 
instructions and unsecure disk write instructions 
directing the operating system to write specified files 
to the primary storage disk. In response to an 

25 unsecure write instruction, an unsecure write procedure 
writes to the primary storage disk using an efficiency 
algorithm which temporarily defers copying the files to 
disk. In response to a secure write instruction, a 
secure procedure writes files to disk promptly without 

30 the benefit of the efficiency algorithms. The improved 
operating system responds to both secure and unsecure 
instructions by promptly writing the specified files to 
the dual ported memory, and subsequently writing the 
specified files to the primary disk storage device 

35 using the unsecure write procedure. 

Other objects, features and advantages of the 
invention are apparent from the following description 
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of a preferred embodiment taken together with' tTie 
drawings . 

Brief Description of the Drawings 
5 Figure 1 is a block diagram of a computer 

network having a primary fileserver and a backup 
fileserver. 

Figure 2 is a block diagram of a pair of 
interface boards for connecting the primary fileserver 
10 to the backup fileserver. 

Figure 3 is a diagram of several registers on 
the interface boards shown in Figure 2. 

Figure 4 is a diagram showing the 
organization of a dual ported memory according to a 
15 preferred embodiment of the invention. 

Figures 5(a) and 5(b) are a flow chart of a 
method for copying new files of the primary fileserver 
to the dual ported memory. 

Figures 6(a) and 6(b) are a flow chart of a 
20 method for copying data from the dual ported memory to 
a backup fileserver. 

Figures 7(a) through 7(d) are a flow chart of 
a procedure by which a backup fileserver temporarily 
replaces the primary fileserver. 
25 Figures 8(a) and 8(b) are a flow chart of a 

procedure by which a failed primary fileserver resumes 
its role on the network after recovering from a 
failure. 

Description of the Preferred Embodiment 

30 Referring to Fig. 1, a network 10 includes a 

plurality of nodes 12, each for performing specific 
tasks in the design and production of publications such 
as newspapers and magazines. For example, node 12(a) 
could be a computer workstation which allows a 

35 journalist to draft an article to be included in the 
publication; node 12 (b) could be a scanner for 
digitizing an image, such as a photograph, to be 
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printed with the article prepared at node 12(a); and 
node 12(c) could be a computer workstation which allows 
a user to lay out the entire publication by selecting 
and arranging articles, images and advertisements 
5 prepared by other nodes on the network. 

The network may include other nodes for 
producing hard copies of the publication. For example, 
printer nodes prepare hard copies of images called 
-proofs'. Other nodes prepare printing plates used xn 
10 high volume printing of the publication. 

Each node 12 communicates with other nodes 
via a high speed communication link 14. For example, 
in networks conforming to the Ethernet protocol, link 
14 is a high speed. serial communication channel over 
15 which a node can broadcast messages to one or more 
other nodes. Many nodes include disks for storage of 
information used locally on the node. For example, 
workstations 12 (a) and 12 (c) typically include disks 
for storing software used in performing their 
20 respective tasks, e.g., text editing and document 
layout . 

However, many nodes are diskless and 
therefore require access to a central fileserver 15 for 
storing information and accessing software. Further, 
25 even nodes having disks often store data on the central 
fileserver. Requiring nodes to store data files in a 
central fileserver provides several advantages 
including the 

centralized control of a common file system which is 

30 accessible to many nodes on the network. 

Failure of the fileserver node is 
catastrophic since the fileserver contains information 
needed by a large number of nodes. Accordingly, a 
backup fileserver 16 is connected to the primary 

35 fileserver through a parallel port 18 to maintain a 
copy of all of the primary's files. Upon failure of 
the primary, the backup automatically assumes the role 
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of the primary in a manner transparent to the other 
nodes on the network. More specifically, other nodes 
may continue to access the central f ilesystem without 
any special instruction from the users. 
5 The primary fileserver includes a first 

network interface 20 for receiving messages (e.g., 
files) from communications link 14 and storing them in 
a buffer memory 21. A central processing unit CPU 24 
responds to instructions from operating system software 

10 25 to transfer the buffer contents over a parallel bus 
22, through a first interface 28, across a cable 19 to 
a second interface 30 within backup fileserver 16. 
Second interface 30 includes the dual ported memory 31 
which temporarily stores the buffer data. 

15 After storing data in memory?31, CPU 24 

instructs interface 30 to interrupt a CPU 32 within 
backup fileserver 16, therely notifying CPU 32 that 
memory 31 includes data. In response to the interrupt, 
CPU 32 moves the buffer data contents of dual ported 

20 memory 31 to a cache memory 33. An operating system 35 
later instructs CPU 32 to copy the data from cache 33 
to the backup disk 34, thereby providing disk 34 with a 
copy of each file arriving from the network. 

After CPU 24 has copied the buffer data to 

25 the dual ported memory, the operating system 25 
instructs CPU 24 to move the data to a data cache 
memory 27. Operating system 25 next instructs CPU 24 
to copy the contents of cache memory 27 to a primary 
disk 26. As explained below, the operating system 

30 provides three types of write procedures for copying 
the files from cache 27 to disk 26. 

In the preferred embodiment, operating system 
25 is a Unix operating system, modified to include code 
for interacting with backup fileserver 16 to copy files 

35 from buffer memory 21 to dual ported memory 31. 

Conventional Unix operating systems include filesystem 
code for maintaining a system of data files on a disk. 
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The filesystem code includes several types of 
write procedures for copying files from cache 27 to 
disk. For files created locally on the primary 
fileserver (i.e., files which do not arrive over 
communication link 14) , the filesystem code typically 
employs a delayed write procedure. The delayed write 
procedure implements efficiency algorithms which manage 
the writing of data to disk to avoid unnecessary 
delays. For example, the delayed write procedure 
searches the cache for files which are assigned to the 
same disk -cylinder". It then instructs the CPU to 
initialize a direct memory controller (DMA) to 
successively transfer the selected files to disk. 
After this initialization is complete, the CPU returns 
to other tasks while the DMA controller attends to 
copying the selected data files to disk. Since the 
files are stored in the same disk cylinder, a time 
consuming -cylinder seek- operation is avoided by 
writing these files successively. 

For files arriving over link 14, a 
•synchronous- write procedure is typically used. The 
synchronous write procedure promptly writes the file to 
disk without employing the efficiency algorithms 
described above. liy promptly removing the file from 
the volatile cache, the synchronous write procedure 
reduces the likelihood that the file contents will be 
lost in the event of a failure of the fileserver. 
However, this procedure degrades disk performance by 
preventing the efficiency algorithms from reducing the 
number of time consuming cylinder seek operations. 

Further, the client server may also operate 
in a synchronized fashion, waiting for the fileserver 
to confirm that the file has been written to disk 
before proceeding to execute the application program 
which prompted the write to the filasystem. Such 
•remote synchronous' writes provides a high degree of 
security against a failure of the fileserver since the 
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application program on the client node cannot proceed 
until the data is safely stored on disk. However, this 
procedure degrades performance of the client node since 
the application program is stalled for a long period of 
5 time waiting for the relatively slow disk write 

procedure to complete and for the acknowledge message 
to arrive over the relatively slow network. 

Of the above types of disk writes, the 
relatively unsecure delayed disk write procedure is the 
10 least taxing on the system performance. However, this 
procedure risks the loss of crucial data. In the event 
of a failure of the fileserver, contents of the 
volatile cache memory are destroyed. Accordingly, 
delayed writes are typically used for relatively 
15 unimportant data while synchronous and asynchronous 
writes are used for relatively critical data. 

Backup fileserver 16 provides a high degree 
of security against a failure without the need for the 
costly synchronous disk writes. More specifically, 
20 each file is initially copied to the dual ported memory 
31 which is powered and controlled by the backup 
fileserver. Since the backup fileserver is thus 
independent of the primary, there is no need to 
• immediately copy the volatile cache memory 27 to the 
25 primary's nonvolatile disk 26. Accordingly, operating 
system 25 is a modified Unix operating system wherein 
all synchronous disk writes are converted to delayed 
writes. By eliminating synchronous writes, the 
performance of the fileserver is dramatically improved 
30 since the efficiency algorithms coordinate all disk 
writes to optimize disk performance. Further, client 
nodes running application programs which call for many 
remote synchronous writes (such as document processing 
applications of the preferred embodiment) receive an 
35 acknowledgment from the fileserver as soon 8 5 the file 
has been written to the relatively fast dual ported 
memory. Thus, the performance of the client node is 
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dramatically improved since it need no longer wait for 
the slow disk write procedure. 
OPERATION OF DUAL PORTED MEMORY 

Referring to Fig. 2, dual ported memory 31 
5 includes a nineteen bit address bus ADDR which is 
accessible to both CPU 24 and CPU 32. To access a 
given location in memory 31, CPU 24 first loads a pair 
of address registers 40, 42 with the address of the 
location to be accessed. As shown in Fig. 3, register 

10 42 contains the low order sixteen bits of the address 
(i.e., bits AO - A15) and register 40 contains the 
upper three bits of the address (bits A16 - A18) . When 
CPU 24 performs a read or write cycle directed to 
memory 31, the contents of registers 40, 42 are 

15 automatically applied to the address bus ADDR, thereby 
pointing to a specific location within memory 31. 

To load address register 40, CPU 24 performs 
a write cycle to a predetermined address assigned to 
the register. An address decoder 44, within interface 

20 28, decodes the address from parallel bus 22. Upon 

recognizing the predetermined register address, decoder 
44 asserts a pair of encoded control signals "REG" 
which indicate that CPU?24 is requesting access to 
register 40. A second address decoder 46, within 

25 interface 30, decodes the control signals and asserts a 
register enable signal Rl which selects register 40. 
The read/write control signal from bus 22, which 
indicates that a write is being performed, is forwarded 
by address decoder 44 to interface 30. Decoder 46 

30 receives the forwarded R/W signal and provides a 

corresponding buffered signal "R/Wl" to register 40. 
Since the buffered read/write signal R/Wl indicates 
that a write is being performed, the activation of 
register enable signal Rl causes register 40 to load 

35 the data from data bus DB into the register cells. 

The data on bus DB is provided by CPU 24 
through transceivers 50, 52. More specifically, 
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address decoder 44 monitors the read/write control 
signal from bus 22. Upon recognizing a write cycle to 
a location on interface 30, decoder 44 enables 
transceiver 50 to drive data from bus 22 across cable 
5 19. Similarly, when decoder 46 recognizes an access to 
interface 30, it enables transceiver 52 to forward the 
data from cable 19 to data bus DB. 

In the same manner, CPU 24 loads register 42 
by performing a write to an address assigned to 

10 register 42. In response to this write cycle, decoder 
46 asserts a second register enable signal R2 causing 
the data from bus DB to be loaded into register 42 . 

Once registers 40, 42 are initialized with 
the appropriate address, CPU 24 writes data to the 

15 addressed location in memory 31 by performing a write 
cycle to a predetermined address assigned to memory 31. 
In response, decoder 46 asserts memory register signal 
R3 which instructs registers 40, 42 to assert the 
stored address on the memory address bus ADDR. The 

20 memory register signal R3 is further provided to a 
multiplexer 54 which in response, applies a memory 
access signal "MEM-Select* to memory 31. *The buffered 
read/write control signal R/Wl is also applied to 
multiplexer 54 which in response asserts a memory 

25 read/write control signal "MEM-R/W". Since MEM-R/W 
indicates that the present cycle is a write cycle, 
memory select signal "MEM-Select" instructs memory 31 
to load the data D0-D16 (see Fig. 3) from data bus DB 
to the location provided on the address bus ADDR. 

30 Thus, the predetermined address assigned to memory 31 
behaves as a sixteen bit register 43 whose contents are 
determined by the contents of the memory location 
pointed to by address registers 40, 42. 

Referring to Fig. 3, register 40 is a sixteen 

35 bit register. However, only five bits in the register 
are used. As explained above, the low order three bits 
store the high order address bits (A16 - A18) . Bit 
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nine is a write increment bit -WI1-. If this bit is 
set, the address in registers 40, 42 is incremented 
each time CPU 24 writes to a location in memory 31. 
Thus, CPU 24 can write to a block of locations in 
5 memory 31 by loading registers 40, 42 with the base 
address of the block and setting the write increment 
bit. CPU 24 then simply repeatedly writes data to the 
address dedicated to memory 31. Registers 40, 42 
increment the memory address with each write, thereby 

10 loading successive locations in memory 31. CPU 24 can 
similarly read a block of memory by setting read 
increment bit RI1 in register 40 and successively 
reading from memory 31. 

CPU 32 reads and writes data from memory 31 

15 in an analogous manner. For example, to read a block 
of data from memory 31, CPU. 32 loads a pair of address 
registers 56, 58 with the address of the first location 
to be read, and sets read increment bit RI2 in register 
56. It next reads data from the predetermined address 

20 dedicated to memory 31. An address decoder 60 decodes 
the address from bus 62 and upon recognizing the 
address of memory 31, asserts a memory access signal R7 
instructing address registers 56, 58 to assert the 
stored address on address bus ADDR. Access signal R7 

25 is also applied to multiplexer 54 which responds by 
asserting memory access signal ■MEM-Select". In 
response to access signal MEM-Select, memory 31 
provides data D0-D15 from the memory location 
identified by the address on bus ADDR to data bus DB. 

30 Thus, from the perspective of CPU 32, the predetermined 
address assigned to memory 31 behaves as a sixteen bit 
register 43 whose contents are determined by the 
contents of the memory location pointed to by address 
registers . 

35 upon recognizing a read cycle from CPU 32 

directed to a location on interface 30, decoder 60 
asserts an ■enable" signal causing a data transceiver 
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64 to assert the contents of data bus DB onto bus 62, 
thereby providing CPU 32 with the desired data- When 
the read increment bit is set, registers 56, 58 
automatically increment the stored address. Thus, CPU 
5 32 reads the next location in memory 31 by again 
reading from the address assigned to memory 31. 

Referring to Figs. 4, 5(a), 5(b), and 6 the 
following describes in more detail the software 
procedure for moving data from the primary fileserver 
10 15 to the backup fileserver 16. 

ORGANIZATION OF DUAL PORTED MEMORY 

Fig. 4 illustrates the memory map for dual 
ported memory 31 of the preferred embodiment. Memory 

15 31 includes a semaphore block 70 at the beginning of 
memory (i.e. the first 512 locations) which contain 
semaphores used in controlling access to certain 
registers to be described below. The semaphore block 
is followed by a control register block 72 containing 

20 various registers used by CPU 24 and CPU 32 in passing 
data and control messages as described below. 

Control register block 72 is followed by a 
pair of control message blocks 74, 76. The first 
control message block 74 is used by CPU 24 to send 

25 control messages to CPU 32. Each message is defined by 
three words 75. To send a message, CPU 24 writes the 
corresponding three word code to a first container 78 
within the message block 74. Subsequent messages are 
written to adjacent containers. 

30 CPU 32 removes the messages on a first-in- 

first-out basis. By the time CPU 24 loads the last 
container 80 in the block, CPU 32 has already emptied 
the first. Thus, after loading the last container, CPU 
24 returns to the first container. The control message 

35 block 74 thus operates as a circular buffer. 

Control message block 76 is used in the same 
manner to transfer control messages from CPU 32 to CPU 
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24. CPU 32 loads messages into the circular buffer and 
CPU 24 removes them on a first- in- first-out basis. 

Control message blocks 74, 76 are followed by 
a group of data memory blocks 82. The data memory 
5 blocks are used to transmit data between CPU 24 and CPU 
32 in the same manner that control message blocks 74, 
76 are used to transmit control messages. More 
specifically, CPU 24 loads a first block of data into a 
first memory block 84. As each new block of data 
10 arrives, CPU 24 loads the data into the next memory 
block. 

As CPU 24 loads data blocks into memory, CPU 
32 removes them on a first-in-first-out-basis. By the 
time CPU 24 loads the last memory block 86, CPU 32 has 
15 already emptied the first memory block 84. Thus, once 
CPU 24 loads the last memory block 86, it returns to 
the first memory block 84. Memory blocks 72 therefore 
operate as a circular buffer. 

OPERATION OF CIRCULAR BUFFERS WITHIN DUAL PORTED MEMORY 
20 Referring to Figs. 5(a) and 5(b), the 

operation of the circular buffers are now described in 
more detail, using as an example the transfer of data 
blocks . 

Control register block 72 includes a next 
25 entry pointer 88 which points to the next available 
data block in memory 31. It also includes a removal 
pointer 90, which points to the next data block to be 
emptied, and a count register 92 which specifies the 
number of data blocks currently stored in memory 31. 

When CPU 24 desires to load a block of data 
to memory 31. it first reads count register 92 to 
determine whether the circular buffer is full. (Step 
210) . CPU 32 typically removes blocks quickly enough 
that the circular data buffer should never become full. 
35 However, if the buffer becomes full, CPU 24 repeatedly 
reads the count register 92 until CPU 32 frees a block 
and decrements the count. (Step 212). 



30 
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If the buffer is not full, CPU 24 reads the 
entry pointer 88 to determine the location of the next 
available data block. (Step 214) . It then initializes 
registers 40, 42 with the address of the first location 

5 in the selected block and sets the write increment bit 
WI in register 40. (Step 216). CPUy24 then loads data 
into the selected memory block by performing successive 
writes to memory 31. (Step 218). When the block of 
data is loaded, CPUy24 updates the entry pointer 88 to 

10 point to the next available block. (Step 220). 

Finally, CPU 24 must increment the count to 
indicate that a new block has been added. However, CPU 
32 may also attempt to modify the count at the same 
time, i.e., to decrement the count to reflect the 

15 removal of a data block. For example, assume both CPU 
24 and CPU 32 read the current value of the count which 
is five. CPU 24, having just loaded a new data block, 
seeks to increment the count to six. CPU 32, having 
just removed a block, seeks to decrement the count to 

20 four.' If no mechanism is provided to synchronize 

CPUy24 with CPUy32, CPUy24 may write a six to the count 
register 92 and CPUy32 will overwrite this value with a 
four. Yet the count should remain at five since five 
blocks remain in memory 31. 

25 To avoid this type of error, a count 

semaphore word 96 is stored in semaphore blocky70. 
(Fig. 4). Before CPUy24 reads the count register 92, 
it first reads count semaphore 96. (Step 222). If the 
semaphore is zero, (Step 224) CPUy24 assumes it has 

30 control over the countyregister. 

When CPU 24 reads a zero from semaphore 96, 
memoryy31 automatically sets the semaphore to one, 
thereby indicating to CPUy32 that countyregister 92 is 
under the exclusive control of CPUy24. After CPUy24 

35 reads the count and increments it (Steps 226, 228), CPU 
24 writes a zero to semaphore 96, thereby freeing the 
countyregister 92 for use by CPUy24. (Step 230). 
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If the count read in step 226 was zero, 
thereby indicating that the circular buffer was empty 
before CPU 24 added the last block, CPU 24 interrupts 
CPU 32 to notify it that the buffer now contains data. 
5 (Steps 232, 234). (The mechanism by which CPU 24 
interrupts CPU 32 will be described in detail below.) 
If the count is greater than zero, an interrupt should 
already be pending due to the previously loaded data 
block which has not yet been removed. Accordingly, CPU 

10 24 returns to other operations. (Step 236). 

Referring to Figs. 6(a) and 6(b), CPU 
responds to an interrupt by first clearing the 
interrupt as described below. (Step 310) . It proceeds 
to remove a block of data from memory 31 by first 

15 reading the removal pointer 90 to determine the 

location of the next block in the buffer. (Step 311) . 
CPU 32 next initializes registers 56, 58 with the 
address of the first location in the block to be 
emptied and sets the read increment bit RI2 in register 

20 56. (Step 312) . It then empties the block by 

successively reading from memory 31 and writing the 
data to cache 33. (Step 314). When the entire block 
is emptied, CPU 32 updates the removal pointer 90 to 
point to the next block in the buffer. (Step 316) . 

25 Finally, CPU 32 updates the count register 92 

to reflect the removal of a block from the buffer. 
Toward this end, it first reads the count semaphore 96. 
(Step 318) If the semaphore is set to one, indicating 
that CPU 24 has control of the count. CPU 32 repeatedly 

30 reads the semaphore until it returns to a zero. (Step 
320) Once the semaphore clears, CPU 32 reads the count 
from register 92 and decrements register 92 to reflect 
the removal of a block. (Steps 322, 324). After 
decrementing the count, CPU 32 releases the count 

35 register 92 by clearing the semaphore 96. (Step 326). 

CPU 32 then examines the updated count to 
determine if the buffer is empty. (Step 328) . If the 
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buffer contains another data block, CPU 32 continues to 
read blocks until the buffer is emptied. (Step 330) . 
Once the buffer is empty, CPU 32 returns to other tasks 
until a new interrupt appears of bus 62 indicating that 
5 new data has been loaded into the data buffer* (Step 
332) . 

The control message blocks 74, 76 operate in 
essentially the same manner to transfer control 
messages. More specifically, control register block 72 

10 includes an entry pointer 98 indicating the location of 
the next available message container, and a removal 
pointer 100 indicating the location of the next message 
container to be enptied. (Fig. 4). It further includes 
a count register 102 indicating the number of control 

15 messages stored in the message block 74. Semaphore 
block 70 includes an associated semaphore 104 for use 
in arbitrating competing requests for access the count 
register 102. 

Similarly, control register block 72 includes 

20 a removal pointer 105, an entry pointer 106, and a 
count register 107, for the use in controlling the 
passing of messages through control message block 76. 
Semaphore block 70 includes a semaphore 108 for 
arbitrating between competing requests for access to 

25 count register 107. 

INTERRUPTS 

As explained above, once CPU 24 loads the 
first data or message block to memory 31, (that is 

30 memory 31 was previously empty) , it notifies CPU 32 
that the block is available by interrupting CPU 32. 
The following describes in more detail the mechanism 
for generating the interrupt. 

Referring to Figs. 2 and 3, interface 30 

35 includes a control status register 66 used by CPU 24 to 
generate an interrupt to CPU 32. More specifically, 
CPU 24 writes to register 66 to set certain bits in the 
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register which request interface 30 to interrupt CPU 
32. To write to register 66, CPU 24 asserts an address 
dedicated to the register 66. Decoders 44 and 46 
decode the address causing decoder 46 to assert control 
5 register access signal R4. Upon receipt of register 
signal R4, register 66 loads data from data bus DB into 
its register cells. 

CPU 24 requests interface 30 to interrupt CPU 
32 by setting interrupt bit IG1 of control status 

10 register 66 and loading bits zero through five (MIDO- 
MID5) with the identification code ID1 t>f CPU 32. The 
identification code ID1 is applied to a comparator 110 
which compares ID1 with an identification code "CODE 1 " 
assigned to CPU 32. The comparator output and the 

15 interrupt generation bit IG1 are applied to a three 
input AND gate 112, thereby requesting an interrupt. 

Interface 30 includes a second control status 
register 68, virtually identical to register 66, which 
is used by CPU 32 to enable and disable interrupt 

20 requests from CPU 24 by setting or clearing an 

interrupt enable bit IE2. The interrupt enable bit IE2 
is applied to the third input of AND gate 112. If IE2 
is set, the activation of the other two inputs causes 
the output of AND gate 112 to become asserted, 

25 triggering an interrupt latch 114 to set. Once set, 
interrupt latch 114 asserts an interrupt signal 
•Interrupt2" on bus 62. CPU 32 clears the interrupt by 
setting the interrupt pending bit IP2 in its status 
register 68, thereby causing latch 114 to clear. 

30 CPU 32 interrupts CPU 24 in the same manner. 

More specifically, it sets interrupt bit IG2 in 
register 68 and loads bits MID0 - MID5 with the 
identification code ID2. The bit IG1 is applied to an 
input of an AND gate 113. The Identification code bits 

35 ID2 are applied to an input of a comparator 111. 

Comparator 111 compares ID2 to "code2". If ID2 and 
Code2 are identical, the comparator supplies a "match" 
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signal to AND gate 113. Finally, interrupt enable bit 
IE1 from status register 66 is applied to the third 
input of AND gate 113- If all three inputs to AND gate 
113 are asserted, the output of AND gate 113 sets an 
5 interrupt latch 115. Once set, Interrupt latch 115 
asserts an interrupt signal "Interruptl" across cable 
19. Interface 28 forwards the interrupt to bus 22 
thereby interrupting CPU?24. CPU 24 clears the 
interrupt by setting interrupt pending bit IP1 in its 

10 status register 66. 

The interrupt mechanism also provides the 
means by which the backup fileserver determines when 
the primary has failed. More specifically, in normal 
operation, CPU 24 will regularly interrupt CPU 32 with 

15 new data to be loaded to the backup disk 34. If CPU 32 
does not receive an interrupt within a specified period 
of time, it assumes the primary has failed and proceeds 
to assume responsibility for the primary. 

It is possible that a properly operating primary 

20 will not send any data to the backup fileserver for a 
long period of time due to a lack of activity on the 
network. Accordingly, the primary also monitors the 
length of time since it last interrupted CPU 32. If 
the specified period of time is about to expire, CPU 24 

25 sends an "Alive" message to control block 74 and 

interrupts CPU 32 to notify it that the buffer contains 
a message. CPU 32 will respond to the interrupt, read 
the Alive message and return to its normal operation. 
In this manner; CPU 24 notifies CPU 32 that it is 

30 operational even during moments when no data needs to 
be copied to backup disk 34. Similarly, CPU 32 
regularly sends alive messages to CPU 24 to notify it 
that CPU 32 remains operational. 

Referring to Figs. 7 (a) -7(d), if CPU 24 fails to 

35 interrupt CPU 32 for the specified length of time, the 
backup fileserver assumes responsibility for the 
primary. The backup fileserver 16 sends a "shut down" 
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message to the block 76 to indicate to the primary that 
it is taking over. (Step 410) . Backup fileserver 16 
then mounts the backup filesystem as a local filesystem 
(Step 412) and activates its network interface 116. 
5 (Fig. 1) (Step 416) . It then broadcasts an -Address 
Resolution Protocol- packet (herein "ARP- packet) over 
link 14 via network interface 116 indicating that it 
will now handle all traffic formerly directed to the 
primary. More specifically, each client node of the 

10 primary maintains a Node ID table containing the 

network interface address used by each node recognized 
by the client's operating system. The 'ARP' packet 
instructs each client node to modify its table by 
replacing the interface address of network interface 20 

15 in the primary with the address of network interface 
116 in the backup. (Step 418) . 

After sending the ARP packet, the backup 
fileserver begins maintaining a record of all disk data 
blocks which are amended so that the primary's outdated 

20 data blocks can be replaced at a future time. More 
specifically, the backup fileserver allocates a block 
CPU memory for storage of a journal bit map. (Step 
420) . Each bit in the map corresponds to a single disk 
data block. If a given block is written to or 

25 otherwise modified, the corresponding bit in the 
journal bit map is set. 

To update the newly created journal bit map, the 
backup fileserver first reads a journal file which 
describes all changes to the filesystem within the last 

30 fifteen seconds. (Step 422). The backup fileserver 
examines the journal and, for each data block modified 
in the last fifteen seconds, sets a corresponding bit 
in the journal bit map. (Step 424). The backup 
fileserver continues to monitor the journal file, 

35 updating the bit map with each modification of the 
filesystem. 
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The primary fileserver will eventually be 
restarted after the failure condition is remedied. 
Upon being restarted, the primary sends an "Alive" 
message to control message block 74. The backup 
5 fileserver reads the "Alive" message from the control 
message block and begins returning control to the 
primary. (Step 426). 

Toward this end, it first deactivates its network 
interface 116 from receiving any more packets . (Step 

10 428). It then waits fifteen seconds for all pending 
network packets to be processed. (StejJ 430). More 
specifically, the backup fileserver may have already 
received packets from the network which have not yet 
been incorporated into the filesystem. Further, it may 

15 have already begun preparing packets for transmission 
over the network. Accordingly, during the fifteen 
second waiting period, the backup fileserver updates 
the filesystem to reflect any required changes and 
transmits all pending packets. 

20 After waiting for fifteen seconds, the backup 

fileserver sends a disk data block allocation bit map 
to the primary through the dual ported memory 31. 
(Step 432) . Each bit of the block allocation bit map 
corresponds to a disk data block. A bit set to one 

25 indicates that the corresponding disk block is used, a 
zero indicates that the disk block is free. The backup 
fileserver then examines the journal bit map to 
determine if it reflects the most recent changes to the 
filesystem. (Step 434). If not, the backup fileserver 

30 updates the journal bit map to reflect the most recent 
changes. (Steps 436, 438). 

Once the journal bit map is updated, the 
fileserver scans the journal bit map tc identify each 
disk data block which has been modified since fifteen 

35 seconds prior to the failure of the primary. (Step 
440) . It then sends each modified data block to the 
primary through dual ported memory 31 using the data 
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block transfer procedure described above. (Step 442) . 
After completing this transfer, it deallocates the CPU 
memory block which contains the journal bit map (Step 
444) and sends a "Journal Done' message to the primary 
5 through control message block 76. (Step 446). 

Referring to Figs. 8(a) and 8(b). the following 
describes the operation of the primary file server 15 
in returning to operation from a failure. The primary 

10 first sends an -alive" message to the backup fileserver 
through the control message block 74 of the dual ported 
memory 31. (Step 510). When the backup fileserver 
responds by sending the disk data block allocation bit 
map, the primary replaces its old data block allocation 

15 bit map with the newly arrived allocation bit map. 
(Step 512). It then proceeds to read each arriving 
modified data block from the dual ported interface and 
to write the block to its disk 26. (Step 514) . When 
the backup fileserver sends a Journal Done message, 

20 indicating that all blocks have been sent (Step 516), 
the primary activates its network interface (Step 518) 
and mounts the filesystem (Step 520) . It then 
broadcasts a ARP packet instructing all client nodes to 
amend their node Id table to indicate that the primary 

25 has returned to service (Step 522). It finally sends 
an "on-line" message to the backup through control 
message block 76,- instructing the backup to return to 
its role as a backup (Step 524) . 

When the backup fileserver is first powered on, 

30 the contents of the control register block 72 are 

invalid (i.e., in an unknown state). Accordingly, the 
semaphore block 70 includes a power up semaphore 109 to 
provide a mechanism for notifying CPU 24 and CPU 32 
that the control entries are not valid. Both CPU 32 

35 and CPU 24 read the semaphore bus when their 
respective fileserver' s are first powered on. 
Semaphore 109 is initially set to zero when the backup 
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fileserver is powered up to indicate that control 
register blocks is not initialized. The first of CPU 
24 and CPU 32 to read a zero in semaphore 109 assumes 
responsibility for initializing these locations. Upon 
5 being read by either 

CPU, the semaphore is automatically set to a one to 
indicate to any CPU which subsequently reads the 
semaphore that the first CPU has assumed responsibility 
for initialization. 

10 Referring again to Fig.?l, backup fileserver 16 

may operate both as a backup fileserver and as a second 
primary fileserver. Toward this end, fileserver 16 
includes two network interfaces 116, 118. As explained 
above, interface 116 is used to access communication 

15 link 14 when fileserver 16 has assumed responsibility 
for the failed primary. Interface 118 is used by 
fileserver 16 to communicate over link 14 in its 
capacity as a second primary fileserver. 

Additions, subtractions, deletions and other 

20 modifications of the preferred particular embodiments 
of the invention will be apparent to those practiced in 
the art and are within the scope of the following 
claims. 
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What is claimed is: 

1. In fault tolerant network fileserver system 

comprising: 

a network communication link, 
5 a plurality of nodes connected to the network 

communication link, 

a primary fileserver for storing files from said 
plurality of nodes connected to the network 
communication link; and 
10 a backup fileserver for storing copies of files 

from said primary fileserver; 
the improvement comprising 
said primary fileserver comprising: 
a primary computer processor, 
15 a primary storage disk, 

a first network interface connected to said 
network communication link, and 

a first independent interface connected to 
said backup fileserver and responsive to commands from 
20 the primary processor for communicating information to 
said backup fileserver; 

said backup fileserver comprising: 
a backup computer processor, 
a backup storage disk, 
25 a backup network interface connected to said 

network communication link, and 

a second independent interface connected to 
said first independent interface for receiving 
information from said primary fileserver and responsive 
30 to commands from said back-up processor for reading 
information stored in said memory, said second 
independent interface comprising a dual ported memory 
for storing information received from said primary 
fileserver. 

35 
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2. The fileserver system of claim 1 wherein said 
second- independent interface further comprises an 
interrupt means for interrupting said backup computer 
processor to notify said backup computer processor that 
5 said dual ported memory contains information received 
from said primary fileserver. 



3. The fileserver system of claim 1 wherein said dual 
ported memory comprises: 

10 a group of data memory blocks each memory block 

for storing data to be copied to said backup storage 
disk, 

an entry pointer register for storing an entry 
pointer identifying a next available data block, 
15 a removal pointer register for storing a removal 

pointer identifying a next data block to be emptied, 
and 

a count register for storing the number of data 
memory blocks containing data. 

20 

4. The fileserver system of claim 3 wherein said dual 
ported memory further comprises: 

a first control message block for storing control 
messages from said primary fileserver to said backup 
25 fileserver, and 

a second control message block for storing control 
messages from said backup fileserver to said primary 
fileserver. 

30 5. The fileserver system of claim 3 wherein said 
second independent interface further comprises means 
responsive to signals from said first independent 
interface for modifying the contents of a common 
register assessable to the backup computer processor to 

35 indicate the entry of data into a memory block, and 
wherein said second independent interface is further 
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responsive to signals from the backup computer 
processor 

for modifying said common register to indicate the 
removal of data from a memory block, said dual ported 
5 memory comprising a semaphore register for arbitrating 
access to said common register. 

6. The fileserver system of claim 5 wherein said 
semaphore register has a first and a second state of 

10 operation; whereby when read by a processor while in 
said first state, the semaphore register provides a 
register available code and automatically enters said 
second state; when read by a processor while in said 
second state, said semaphore register provides a 

15 register unavailable code and remains in said second 
state; and when written to by a processor while in said 
second state, said semaphore register returns to said 
first state. 

20 7. The fileserver system of claim 6 wherein said 
common register is said count register, and wherein 
said primary fileserver has means for incrementing said 
count register to indicate the entry of data in a data 
memory block and said backup processor has means for 

25 decrementing said count register to indicate the 
removal of data from a data memory block. 

8. The fileserver system of claim 1 wherein said dual 
ported memory comprises at least one semaphore bit 
30 having a first and a second state of operation; whereby 
said at least one semaphore bit is in said first state 
when said second independent interface is powered on; 
and said at least one semaphore bit automatically J 
enters said second state when read by a processor. 

35 
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9. The fileserver system of claim 1 wherein said 
primary fileserver further comprises: . 

a disk operating system for controlling the 

copying of files received by said first network 
5 interface to said primary storage disk and to said dual 

ported memory, said disk operating system including 

means for receiving secure disk write instructions and 

unsecure disk write instructions directing said 

operating system to write specified files to said 
10 primary storage disk, said secure write instruction 

requesting a write to said primary storage disk more 

promptly than said unsecure write instruction, 

said operating system responding to both secure 

and unsecure instructions by promptly writing said 
15 specified files to said dual ported memory, and by 

writing said specified files to said primary disk 

storage device using an unsecure write procedure. 

10. The fileserver system of claim 8 wherein said disk 
20 operating system is a modified Unix operating system 

which, in response to synchronous disk write 
instructions, promptly writes said specified files to 
said dual ported memory, and writes said specified 
files to said primary storage disk using a delayed 
25 write procedure. 

11. A method for maintaining on a backup network node, 
a backup f ilesystem which mirrors a primary f ilesystem 
of a primary network node, the method comprising the 

30 steps of: 

receiving, at said primary node, secure disk write 
instructions directing said primary node to write other 
specified files to a primary nonvolatile storage device 
using a secure write procedure; 

35 

receiving, at said primary node, unsecure disk 
write instructions directing said primary node to write 
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specified files to a primary nonvolatile storage device 
using an unsecure write procedure, said secure write 
procedure writing said specified files to said primary 
nonvolatile storage device more promptly than said 
5 unsecure write procedure; and 

in response to either of said secure and unsecure 

instructions, 

copying said specified files to a shared 

memory within said backup node, and 
10 writing said specified files to said 

nonvolatile storage device using said unsecure write 
procedure. 

12. The method of claim 11 wherein writing a specified 
15 file to said shared memory comprises the steps of: 

reading from an entry pointer register within said 
shared memory, an entry pointer identifying a next 
available data block portion of said shared memory, and 

writing said specified file to said next available 
20 data block; and wherein said method further comprises 

the steps of: 

reading from a removal pointer register within 
said shared memory, a removal pointer identifying a 
next data block portion of said shared memory to be 

25 emptied, and 

copying said next data block portion to a storage 
device for storing said backup filesystem. 

13. The method of claim 12 wherein writing a specified 
30 file to said shared memory further comprises the steps 

of: 

reading from a count register within said shared 
memory, a count identifying the number of data blocks 
within said data block portion of said shared memory 
35 which contain specified files, and 

incrementing said count register to indicate said 
writing of a specified file to a next available data 
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block; and wherein said method further comprises the 
step of: 

decrementing said count register to indicate said 
reading of a specified file from a next data block 
5 portion to be emptied. 

14. The method of claim 13 wherein said method further 
comprises the steps of: 

reading from a semaphore register within said 
10 shared memory, an available code indicating whether 
said count register is available, and 

resetting said semaphore register after said 
incrementing or decrementing of said count register to 
indicate that said count register is available. 

15 

15. The method of claim 12 further comprising the 
steps of: 

reading from a power up semaphore register within 
said shared memory, an initialization code indicating 
20 whether selected registers within said shared memory 
have been initialized since said shared memory was 
powered on, and 

initializing said selected registers if said 
initialization code indicates that said selected 
25 registers have not been initialized. 

16. The method of claim 11 further comprising the step 
Of: 

interrupting a backup processor within said backup 
30 node to notify said backup node that said primary node 
is operational. 



17. The method of claim 16 wherein interrupting said 
35 backup processor comprises the steps of: 

writing an alive control message to a control 
message block within said shared memory, and 
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interrupting said backup processor to notify said 
processor that said shared memory includes a control 
message. 
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(54) Entity management system 

(57) A system for managing an assemblage of entities. The entities interface within the assemblage for control of 
primary information handling functions and further interface with the system to permit the carrying out of management 
functions. The system includes management modules adapted to carry out management functions by independently 
interpreting and executing commands, a kernel including a table of dispatch pointers for directing the commands to the 
respective modules in which they are to be interpreted and executed, and an enroller for enrolling new modules into the 
system by adding further pointers to the table. In addition, the system includes: a module adapted to independently 
interpret and execute selected management-related commands; stored records relating to accessed management 
information, each record indicating an associated time; an information manager, responsive to commands having a 
time schedule, for retrieving information from the records or accessing information from the entities, including a sched- 
uler for issuing subsidiary accesses or retrievals at possibly multiple times according to the schedule; storage contain- 
ing domain information defining groups of entities, where the kernel may issue a commands to a group by issuing 
individual commands to appropriate modules; a common command syntax including fields for identifying the entity and 
the operation to be performed; a module that stores rules identifying alarm conditions, including a generator for gener- 
ating rules and an alarm detector for detecting an alarm condition in response to the rules; a module adapted to carry 
out self-management functions by interpreting and executing commands. 
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Description 

Background of the Invention 

s The invention relates generally to the field of management of complex systems, and more particularly to arrange- 
ments for managing complex systems such as distributed digital data processing systems. 

As digital data processing systems, or computers, have become smaller and less expensive, individual computers 
are being used by individuals and small groups. To enhance sharing of data, communications among users and econ- 
omy in connection with resources which may be infrequently used by an individual, computers have been connected 

10 into networks which communicate by means of messages transmitted over communications links, which include, in 
addition to the computers used directly by the various users, servers which, for example, store large amounts of data 
which may be accessed, used and updated by a number of users in the system, thereby facilitating sharing of data. 
Servers may also control printers, telecommunications links, and so forth. In addition, servers may provide specialized 
computational services, such as database searching and sorting, and so forth. The various computers, which are 

is termed clients, and servers are interconnected by a communications link to permit messages to be transferred among 
the various computers and servers comprising the distributed system. 

Summary of the Invention 

20 The invention provides a new and improved control arrangement for controlling and monitoring a complex system, 
such as a distributed digital data processing system in which a plurality of computers communicate over, for example, 
a local area network. 

In brief summary, the control arrangement includes one or more presentation modules, functional modules and 
access modules that communicate through kernel means to process reguests generated in response to commands 

25 from an operator, and to display responses to the operator. The presentation modules handle operator interface func- 
tions, including receipt of commands from an operator and presentation of responses thereto. In response to a com- 
mand from an operator, the presentation module generates a request. The kernel means receives a request and may 
route it to a functional module for further processing. The functional modules handle general functional operations in 
connection with processing a request. In response to a request, a functional module generates one or more requests 

30 (sometimes for convenience called subsidiary requests in what follows) that it transfers to the kernel means or to other 
functional modules for processing. The kernel means routes subsidiary requests which it receives to an access module 
for processing. The access modules handle primitive operations in connection with the entities comprising the complex 
system. 

In general, in one aspect, the invention features a system for controlling and carrying out management functions 

35 over an assemblage of entities, wherein the entities interface within the assemblage for control of primary information 
handling functions and the entities further interface with the system to permit the carrying out of the management func- 
tions. The system includes stored management modules adapted to carry out the management functions by independ- 
ently interpreting and executing selected management-related commands, a kernel comprising a table of dispatch 
pointers for directing the commands to the respective modules in which they are to be interpreted and executed, and 

40 an enroller for enrolling new management modules into the system by adding further pointers to the table. 

Preferred embodiments of this aspect include the following features. The management modules are adapted for 
one or more of requesting status information from the entities, modifying management parameters of the entities, or 
enabling self-test modes of the entities. The system also includes stored management specification information listing, 
in compliance with a universal specification language having a common syntax for representing the attributes and oper- 

45 ations of any arbitrary manageable entity, the attributes which relate to the entities' functioning and control, and the 
management functions of the entities. The management specification information may further list the attributes and 
operations of entities which are subordinate to other entities. The management specification information includes poll- 
ing information in predetermined fields of the common syntax. The polling information includes fields for specifying a 
default rate and a maximum polling rate at which the values of attributes should be requested from the entities. The 

so management specification information may also include partition information in predetermined fields of the common 
syntax, the partition information representing groups of attributes having common data types. The management spec- 
ification information may also include aggregation information in predetermined fields of the common syntax. The 
aggregation information represents groups of attributes having related functions in the management of the entity. 
The management specification information may also include command information in predetermined fields of the 

55 common syntax, the command information lists the management functions which the entities are adapted to perform, 
the structure of the commands to be issued to the entities, and the structure of the replies to be received. The structure 
of the requests to be issued includes fields for listing arguments to a command. The structure of the replies to be 
received includes fields used for indicating the successful completion of the requested operation. The structure of the 
replies to be received includes fields used for indicating error conditions causing unsuccessful completion of the 
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requested operation. 

At least one management module includes an access module implementing protocols for communicating with one 
or more entities. The protocols are consistent with Ethernet standards or DECnet Phase IV standards, or DECnet 
Phase V standards. 

5 Each command includes fields listing at least a related entity and operation, and the kernel includes a dispatcher 
for receiving and forwarding commands based at least in part on the entity and operation listed therein. The table of dis- 
patch pointers comprises a directed graph of data structures, successive data structures in the graph corresponding to 
fields of the commands. The dispatcher includes a parser for parsing the directed graph in accordance with the entity 
and operation listed in a command to locate a terminal data structure having a dispatch pointer. The directed graph 
10 includes wildcard flags and successive data structures which may correspond to any value in a particular field of a com- 
mand. The directed graph includes ellipsis flags and successive data structures which may correspond to any number 
of values in fields of commands. The parser includes a best-match unit for determining the most exact match for fields 
of a command, by searching first for exact matches for fields and then for wildcard matches for fields, or by searching 
first for exact matches for fields, then for ellipsis matches for fields. 
15 The system includes a presentation device for displaying information to a user and receiving commands from a 
user, the commands and information being in specific predetermined formats. A presentation module receives com- 
mands from the presentation device and forwards information to the presentation device, the presentation module 
including conversion code to convert information received from an entity into a predetermined format for the presenta- 
tion device, and forwarding code for forwarding commands from the presentation device to the dispatcher. The presen- 
ce tation module includes user interface information defining modes in which users interact with the system. Ttie user 
interface information includes help information for providing information to the user on how to use the system. The user 
interface information includes graphic mode information defining pop-up menu contents and command line parse 
tables. 

The kernel also includes a class database defining the different management information available from the 
25 respective entities. The presentation module includes menu generation routines for extracting data from the class data- 
base and generating menus of valid commands for display to the user. The menu generation routines are adapted to 
determine information relating to the configuration of said assemblage and generate menus of available entities for dis- 
play to the user. 

In general, in another aspect, the invention features a management module adapted to be stored for carrying out 
30 management functions by independently interpreting and executing selected management-related commands, for use 
in a system for controlling and carrying out management functions over an assemblage of entities. In preferred embod- 
iments, the module includes dispatch pointers pointing to the module and associated with commands which are inter- 
preted and executed by the module. 

In general, in another aspect, the invention features a system for retrieving management information about an 
35 assemblage of entities in response to commands specifying a time schedule, wherein the entities interface within the 
assemblage for control of primary information handling functions and the entities further interface with the system to 
permit the accessing of the management information. The system includes storage containing records relating to the 
management information, each record including an indication of an associated time, and an information manager for 
retrieving management information contained in the records or accessing management information from the entities in 
40 response to a command, comprising a scheduler for possibly issuing a succession of subsidiary accesses or retrievals 
corresponding to the command at possibly multiple times according to the time schedule. 
Preferred embodiments of this aspect include the following features. 

A historical data recorder periodically accesses and stores new management information in the records in 
response to a predetermined schedule. The system is adapted to respond to a command specifying at least one 

45 desired time range, the time range possibly including past, present and future times, and the information manager 
includes means for satisfying the command by retrieving management information contained in the records, if possible, 
and otherwise accessing information relating to the specified time range from the entities. The information manager is 
configured to satisfy a command having a time range which includes all times prior to a specified time, by retrieving any 
record which is stored in the records during the time range, or otherwise accessing the information from the entities. 

so The information manager is configured to satisfy a command by immediately accessing management information from 
the entities. Events occurring within the network are treated as a component of the state of the network and are stored 
in the records. 

In general, in another aspect, the invention features a system for controlling and carrying out management func- 
tions over an assemblage of entities, wherein the entities interface within the assemblage for control of primary infor- 
55 mation handling functions and the entities further interface with the system to permit the carrying out of the 
management functions. The system includes stored management modules adapted to carry out the management func- 
tions by independently interpreting and executing selected management-related commands, storage containing 
domain specification information defining groups of entities, and a kernel adapted to issue commands to all entities of 
one the group by issuing individual commands to appropriate management modules. 
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Preferred embodiments of this aspect include the following features. The domain specification information complies 
with a universal specification language having a common syntax for representing any arbitrary group of entities. The 
common syntax provides for the incorporation of entities from a first domain into a second domain by reference to the 
first domain. The common syntax provides for the creation of subdomains of entities wholly contained within other 
5 domains. At least one management module comprises a domain management module for establishing and maintaining 
the domain specification information. The domain management module is responsive to commands for one or more of 
adding or deleting entities from groups, creating groups, or deleting groups. The domain management module is 
responsive to commands having filter procedures selecting entities of one or more particular domains. The filter proce- 
dures may select entities of subdomains wholly contained within other domains. 
10 In general, in another aspect, the invention features a system for controlling and carrying out management func- 
tions over an assemblage of entities, wherein the entities interface within the assemblage for control of primary infor- 
mation handling functions and the entities further interface with the system to permit the carrying out of the 
management functions, the system includes stored management modules adapted to carry out the management func- 
tions by independently interpreting and executing selected management-related commands and issuing other com- 
75 mands to other modules, each command listing, in conformance with a common command syntax, the identity of the 
related entity and the operation to be performed, and a kernel comprising a table of dispatch pointers for directing the 
commands to the respective modules in which they are to be interpreted and executed. 

Preferred embodiments of this aspect include the following features. The common command syntax provides fields 
for specifying subordinate entities, attributes, and operations. A first category of the management modules includes 
20 functional modules adapted to provide functional manipulation of data provided by the entities, and a second category 
of the management modules includes access modules adapted to implement the protocols for communication with the 
entities. The table of dispatch pointers includes a functional-access aspect facilitating communication between modules 
of the first category and other modules of the first category or modules of the second category. The system includes 
presentation modules adapted to receive commands from and forward information to the user using the primary infor- 
ms mation handling functions of the entities. The table of dispatch pointers includes a presentation-functional aspect facil- 
itating communication between the presentation modules and modules of the first category. One module of the first 
category comprises a control functional module for communicating received commands directly to modules of the sec- 
ond category. 

In general, in another aspect, the invention features a system for controlling and carrying out management func- 

30 tions over an assemblage of entities, wherein the entities interface within the assemblage for control of primary infor- 
mation handling functions and the entities further interface with the system to permit the carrying out of the 
management functions. The system includes stored management modules adapted to carry out the management func- 
tions by executing selected management-related commands, and at least one module storing rules identifying selected 
alarm conditions and comprising a rule generator for generating rules for storage and an alarm condition detector for 

35 detecting an alarm condition in response to the contents of the rules. 

Preferred embodiments of this aspect include the following features. The management modules are adapted to 
carry out the management functions by independently interpreting and executing selected management-related com- 
mands. At least some management functions generate management information indicating the status of the primary 
information handling functions of one or more entities. The rules specify values for the management information at one 

40 or more times. The system includes storage containing records of the management information, each record including 
an indication of an associated time. The system includes an historical data recorder for periodically accessing and stor- 
ing new management information in the records in response to a predetermined schedule. 

In general, in another aspect, the invention features a system for controlling and carrying out entity management 
functions over an assemblage of entities and also controlling and carrying out self -management functions over itself, 

45 wherein the entities interface within the assemblage for control of primary information handling functions and the enti- 
ties further interface with the system to permit the carrying out of management functions. The system includes at least 
one stored management module adapted to carry out the entity management functions by independently interpreting 
and executing selected commands, and further adapted to carry out the self-management functions on itself by inter- 
preting and executing other commands, and a kernel comprising a table of dispatch pointers for directing the entity and 

so self management commands to the respective modules in which they are to be interpreted and executed. 

Preferred embodiments of this aspect include the following features. Each entity management command lists, in 
conformance with a common command syntax, the identity of the related entity and the operation to be performed, and 
each self-management command lists, in conformance with the common command syntax, the identity of the related 
module and the operation to be performed. The kernel includes a dispatcher for receiving and forwarding commands 

55 based at least in part on the operation and entity or module listed therein. 

Brief Description of the Drawings 

This invention is pointed out with particularity in the appended claims. The above and further advantages of this 
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invention may be better understood by referring to the following description taken in conjunction with the accompanying 
drawings, in which: 

Fig. 1 A is a functional block diagram of a control arrangement constructed in accordance with the invention; 
s Fig. 1 B is a block diagram of the information stored in the storage element of Fig. 1 A; 

Fig. 2A is a functional block diagram of a portion of the control arrangement depicted in Fig. 1 A, particularly defining 

an entity comprising the control arrangement; 

Fig. 2B illustrates the structure of a management module. 

Figs. 3A through 3D define the management specifications defining the management view provided by functional 
w modules and access modules comprising the control arrangement depicted in Fig. 1 A, and Fig. 3E defines the dis- 
patch specifications for the functional modules and access modules; 

Fig. 4 depicts the structure of a data dictionary which includes information defined by the management specifica- 
tions shown in Figs. 3 A through 3D; 

Figs. 5 and 6 are functional block diagrams depicting various modules and data structures in the control arrange- 
rs ment depicted in Fig. 1A; 

Fig. 7A depicts the parameters used in requests generated by the presentation modules and functional modules in 
the control arrangement depicted in Fig. 1 A; 

Fig. 7B depicts the structure of time context handles and context blocks used by the request of Fig. 7A; 
Figs. 8A and 8B depict data structures in dispatch tables used by a dispatcher as depicted in Figs. 5 and 6 in con- 
20 nection with processing of requests from the presentation modules and functional modules in the control arrange- 
ment depicted in Fig. 1A; 

Figs. 9A and 9B depict the operations of a dispatcher in connection with its associated dispatch table in processing 
a request from a presentation module or a functional module; 
Fig. 9C depicts the format of a configuration and domains database; 
25 Fig. 10A depicts the structure of a functional module used in establishing and detecting alarm conditions, and Fig. 
10B depicts the structure of rules used in establishing alarm conditions. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

30 Fig. 1 A depicts a functional block diagram of an arrangement constructed in accordance with the invention for con- 
trolling and monitoring the status and condition of a complex system. (The complex system itself is not shown.) Prelim- 
inarily, one example of a complex system controlled by the arrangement depicted in Fig. 1 A includes a distributed digital 
data processing system, comprising a plurality of nodes, including individual computers, terminals, terminal servers and 
other components, which communicate by means of messages transmitted over a network. One example of such a dig- 

35 ital data processing system is described in U. S. Patent Application Serial 06/616553 filed on June 1, 1984. It will be 
appreciated, however, that the control arrangement depicted in Fig. 1 A is not limited to the control of a distributed digital 
data processing system, but may be used to control a number of diverse types of complex systems. 

Such complex systems are challenging to manage, particularly because the status and capabilities of the complex 
system are constantly changing. Therefore, the management arrangement and the management functions it provides 

40 must also change to adapt to new management requirements of the system. As will be discussed in detail later, the 
arrangement of Fig. 1 A features extensibility, which allows the arrangement to adapt efficiently to changes in the com- 
plex system. 

For the purposes of this document, the components of the complex system will be called entities. Entities are dis- 
cussed in terms of classes and instances. An entity class defines entities of a particular type, e.g. one class would 
45 include all local area network bridges from a given vendor. Each entity is a member of a class, and forms an instance 
of that class. 

With reference to Fig. 1 A, the control arrangement includes several types of control modules, including presenta- 
tion modules 10A through 10K (generally identified by reference numeral 10), functional modules 1 1 A through 1 1M 
(generally identified by reference numeral 1 1) and access modules 12A through 12N (generally identified by reference 

so numeral 12). The presentation modules 10 generally provide the user interface for the operators providing control for 
the complex system, including control of terminals used by the system operators. Each functional module 1 1 generally 
provides management control and monitoring in connection with a class of functions. Each access module 1 2 generally 
provides management control for a particular type of controllable entity, in a set belonging to a class of controllable enti- 
ties, in the complex system. The presentation modules 10 communicate with functional modules 1 1 through a presen- 

55 tation-f unction aspect of a kernel 13,14, hereafter called simply the presentation-function kernel 1 3, and the functional 
modules 11 communicate with the access modules through a function-access aspect of the kernel 13, 14, hereafter 
called simply the function-access kernel 14. 

The functions that are required from control modules 10, 1 1 , 12 may vary widely depending upon the topology of 
the complex system being managed. Therefore, to provide the arrangement with adaptability and extensibility, control 
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modules 10,11.12 may be dynamically added or removed from the arrangement to adapt the arrangement to the topol- 
ogy of a particular complex system, and to the changes in that topology. 

To further the goals of adaptability and extensibility, the control modules 10, 1 1 , 1 2 form a "division of labor" for the 
tasks to be performed in management of the complex system. In this way, the tasks associated with, e.g., the manage- 
s ment protocols of a distributed data processing system, may be separated from the tasks associated with, e.g., the dis- 
play of management information to the user. 

A. PRESENTATION MODULES 

10 More specifically, the presentation modules 10 provide presentation services, which may comprise, for example, 
support for a user interface such as a video display terminal, personal computer or computer workstation, which may 
be used by a system operator to control the operation of the various functional modules 1 1 and access modules 12, 
thus controlling and monitoring various entities in the complex system. The presentation services are required inde- 
pendently of the management functions or the entities which are managed by the system depicted in Fig. 1 A, and thus 

is are provided regardless of the nature of the management functions or entities. Each operator interface or terminal may 
be controlled by a plurality of presentation modules 10. The various presentation modules 10 control diverse aspects of 
the operator interface, including such details as, for example, icons, menus, graphics and support for displaying and 
parsing a command line. Other presentation modules 10 provide specific output support for various types of graphical 
displays, for example, histograms, bar charts, pie charts, or other types of pictorial representations to be displayed on 

20 a terminal screen for an operator. Still other presentation modules 10 provide transfer of management requests, which 
may be noted by means of icons, menus, graphics or commands which the operator entered on the command line, to 
the presentation-function kernel 13, and of management information from the presentation-function kernel 13 for dis- 
play on the video display terminal used by an operator. 



The functional modules 1 1 are associated with, and generally support, the specific management applications pro- 
vided by the control arrangement depicted in Fig. 1 A. The management applications exist independently of the presen- 
tation services provided by the presentation modules 10 (other than to the extent that the presentation modules 10 

30 notify an operator of the management applications that are provided by the control arrangement) and the particular enti- 
ties comprising the complex system that are being managed by the control arrangement. 

A management application which could be provided by a functional module 1 1 would, for example, analyze the 
communications load in a distributed data routing system. To perform such an analysis, a functional module would 
access communications data, such as the number of packets sent and the number of bytes sent, from several of the 

35 entities of the distributed routing system. The functional module would then collate the information into higher-level 
information, such as the average packet size and the percent utilization of the communications resources of the routing 
system. This information would then be forwarded to the user or made available to other functional modules in the exe- 
cution of other management applications. 

As seen in the above example, a functional module "adds value", in the form of data collation or correlation serv- 

40 ices, to management information that is available from the complex system. In addition, functional modules may make 
use of data produced by other functional modules to perform high-level services for management of the complex sys- 
tem. 

In one specific control arrangement for controlling a distributed digital data processing system, one functional mod- 
ule 1 1 , for example, manages the topology of the network and shows the topology to an operator through a presentation 
45 module 10. 

Another functional module 1 1 may comprise a configuration functional module that, for example, defines the con- 
figuration, that is, the various entity instances and their inter-relationships, of the distributed digital data processing sys- 
tem, permits an operator to control the configuration of the network, by enabling nodes and other entity instances to be 
added to or deleted from the network, changes access rights by the various users of the nodes, and also maintains a 
so configuration (or instance) database by which the operator can determine the changes to the configuration of the net- 
work over time. 

Another functional module 1 1 in the control arrangement may, for example, control various alarms indicating occur- 
rence of selected events in the distributed digital data processing system; this alarm functional module 1 1 monitors the 
status and condition of various entities in the distributed digital data processing system and generates an alarm indica- 
55 tion to an operator, through the appropriate presentation module 10, in response to the status or conditions having 
selected values to advise the operator thereof. 

Yet another functional module 1 1 may, for example, establish domains of entities in the distributed digital data 
processing system, to limit the purview of control or monitoring by an operator or to simplify control or monitoring by the 
operator. 
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Another functional module 1 1 may, for example, function as a historical data recorder functional module 1 1 to peri- 
odically poll various entities in the complex system to determine their values at specific times and establish and main- 
tain a database of the times and values to facilitate generation of usage statistics. 

Yet another functional module 1 1 may not control any specific aspect of the complex system, instead operating as 
s a pass-through to permit an operator to control or monitor primitive functions of the complex systems directly through 
the access modules 12. 

A management application may require the services and operation, in particular sequences, of a number of access 
modules 12, and the functional module 1 1 which supports the management application coordinates the sequencing of 
the operations by the various access modules 12 that are required to accomplish the management application. In addi- 
w tion, a management application provided by one functional module 11 may require the application of additional func- 
tional modules 1 1 in the control arrangement, which the one functional module may also coordinate. 

The functional modules 1 1 are invoked, initially, by the presentation-functional kernel 13 in response to manage- 
ment requests entered by an operator obtained by a presentation module 10. A functional module 11 may also be 
invoked by a request directly received from another functional module 1 1 . In addition, a functional module 1 1 may gen- 
75 erate a request for processing by an access module 1 2. 

C. ACCESS MODULES 

The access modules 12 are associated with, and support, the various primitive management operations provided 

20 by the control arrangement in connection with the various entities comprising the complex system managed by the con- 
trol arrangement depicted in Fig. 1 A. For example, in a distributed digital data processing system, the entities may com- 
prise, not only the various hardware components of the system, including various computers, disk and tape storage 
units, routers, and so forth, which may comprise nodes in the distributed digital data processing system, but also soft- 
ware components including virtual circuits, databases, and so forth. The access modules 12 are invoked by the func- 

25 tional-access kernel 1 4 in response to requests from a functional module 11. 

Access modules 12 for controlling and monitoring a distributed digital data processing system may control several 
different types of nodes or different levels in the message transfer protocols used by the nodes to generate and transfer 
messages. One access module 12 may, for example, control and monitor the status of various portions of a bridge that 
links two local-area networks together, permitting messages to be passed between nodes on the two local area net- 

30 works. Such an access module 12 may, for example, initialize the bridge and enable it to start operating, disable the 
bridge, monitor its end-to-end operation, determine the number of message passing buffers it has and determine 
whether it has sufficient buffers to operate effectively in the system. 

Another access module 12 may control and monitor the operation of the message generation and decoding por- 
tions of the various nodes of the distributed digital data processing system, the virtual circuits, sessions and other links 

35 established between nodes, various timers and counters indicating activity or inactivity thereover and so forth. Similarly, 
another access module 12 may control and monitor the operation of the nodes' network layer portions, which control 
the actual transmission and reception of messages over the network, including various message transmission and 
reception counters, transmission and reception timers, and so forth. Access modules 12 controlling both of these may 
also be used, in addition to monitoring the values of the various timers and counters, to establish limits on the number 

40 of concurrent virtual circuits and sessions that a node may maintain and establish other default and operational param- 
eters. 

In specific embodiments, access modules may provide for access to management functions at ETHERNET LAN 
bridges, connectivity test or IEEE 802 functions ETHERNET stations, port segmenting control and check functions at 
ETHERNET repeaters, or management functions at FDDI entities. In addition, access modules may provide for access 
45 to management support at DECnet Phase IV or Phase V nodes, or DEC Terminal Servers, as promulgated by Digital 
Equipment Co., Maynard, MA. 

D. REQUESTS 

so The control modules 10, 1 1 , 12 interact with each other and with the user through requests. Requests are of two 
general types. A request may, for example, enable something to occur in the complex system, that is, it may cause the 
state or condition of the complex system to be changed. In processing such a request, one or more access modules 12 
perform predetermined operations that change the state or condition of one or more entities in the complex system 
being managed. The access modules 12 that process such a request generate status information indicating the status 

55 of the request, which they return to the functional-access kernel 14. 

Alternatively, a request may solicit information as to the status or condition of one or more entities in the system, 
the entities being identified in the request. In processing such a request, one or more access modules 12 may deter- 
mine the status or condition of the entities, and return an identification thereof to the functional-access kernel 14. In 
other cases, information stored in the control arrangement (such as by a historical data recorder functional module) may 
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be used to satisfy the request 

In addition, a request may be of both types, that is, it may change the state or condition of one or more entities, and 
may also request information as to the states or conditions of the entities after the change. In processing such a 
request, the access modules 1 2 cause the change to occur, if possible, and return status information as to the status of 

5 the request, as well as information as to the states or conditions of the entities. 

Requests may be generated in response to an operator action at a terminal presentation device. In that case, the 
presentation module 10 controlling the terminal generates a request, which it transmits to the presentation-functional 
kernel 13. In addition, requests may be generated directly by appropriate functional modules 1 1 . For example, a func- 
tional module 1 1 operating as a historical data recorder may generate requests to periodically determine the status or 

10 conditions of the respective entities in the complex system for storage in a historical database for use in later processing 
if required by an operator. 

E. KERNEL 

is The kernel 13, 14 includes several elements, including an information manager 15, 20 (hereafter referred to simply 
as information manager 15 or information manager 20, which form one and the same information manager), a dis- 
patcher 16, 21 (hereafter referred to simply as dispatcher 16 or dispatcher 21 , which form one and the same dispatcher) 
and a data storage element 1 7, 22 (hereafter referred to simply as data storage element 1 7 or data storage element 22, 
which form one and the same data storage element, as described below. 

20 

F. DATA STORAGE 

The data storage element 1 7, 22 may comprise one or more high speed RAM's containing dispatch data structures, 
or one or more fixed disk drives or other storage means, according to the types and amount of data stored therein. In 
25 addition, data of different types may be stored in various storage means for later use by the kernel, all of these means 
being represented diagrammatically by the single data storage element 17, 22. 

Referring to Fig. 1 B, in one embodiment, the data storage element 1 7, 22 maintains information as to the existence 
and condition of the various entities comprising a complex system at various points in time, in particular, selected infor- 
mation as to the status and conditions of various entities controlled by the access modules 10 as obtained by the his- 
30 torical data recorder functional module 1 1 . This is stored in a historical database 26. 

Other information may also be stored in data storage element 17, 22. In particular, as discussed above, a configu- 
ration module may form a configuration database 23 indicating the presence of entity instances in the complex system. 
A domains module may store a database 25 describing domains of entities for use in limiting the user's scope of control. 
Alternatively, the domain information may be stored as an element of the configuration database 23. Also, an alarms 
35 module may use an alarm rule base 24 to verify alarm conditions within the complex system. 

Other information, which relates to the individual modules in the control arrangement may also be maintained in 
storage element 1 7, 22. For example, as will be detailed below, a dispatch table 28 for use by the dispatcher 16, 21 may 
store the locations of the modules and the operations, entities, and attributes which they service. In addition, the control 
arrangement may maintain a data dictionary 27 storing the attributes, directives and sub-entities of each of the various 
40 classes of entities in the complex system. This latter information may be used to, e.g., process requests from the user 
and/or to create menus to prompt user requests. 

G. INFORMATION MANAGER 

45 Referring to Fig. 1 A, as described in detail later, if the information manager 15 receives a request from a presenta- 
tion module 10 to which it can respond using the information in the data storage element 17, it intercepts the request 
and generates a response to the request, which it transmits to an appropriate presentation module 1 0 for display to the 
operator which provided the request. If the information manager 15 is unable to respond to the request, it then deter- 
mines whether the request relates to the current time or a time in the future; that is, the information manager 1 5 deter- 
so mines whether the request should be processed immediately or scheduled for a specified time in the future. At the 
appropriate time, whether immediately or at the scheduled time, the information manager 15 transfers the request to 
the dispatcher 16. From the nature of the request, the dispatcher 16 identifies a functional module 1 1 to process the 
request, and transfers the request to that functional module 1 1 . 

In response to the receipt of a request from the dispatcher 16, the functional module 1 1 proceeds to process the 
55 request. It may, in response to the request, initiate one or more operations, each represented by a request, hereafter 
called a subordinate request, which it directs to another functional module 11 or to the functional-access kernel 14. 
Upon receiving responses to all of the subordinate requests, the functional module 1 1 generates a response which it 
transmits to the dispatcher 16. The dispatcher 16 then formulates a response that it transmits, through the information 
manager 1 5, to the appropriate presentation module 1 0 for display to an operator. 
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The functional-access aspect of kernel 14 includes the information manager 20, the dispatcher 21 and the data 
storage element 21. A subordinate request from a function module 11, directed to the function-access kernel 14, is 
received initially by the information manager 20. The data storage element 22 also contains information, as provided by 
the historical data recorder functional module 1 1 , as to the condition of the complex system at various points in time, in 
5 particular, selected information as to the status and conditions of the various entities controlled by the access modules 
10. 

If the information manager 20 receives a subordinate request from a function module 1 1 to which it can respond 
using the information in the data storage element 22, it intercepts the request and generates a response to the subor- 
dinate request, which it transmits to the function module 1 1 from which it received the subordinate request. If the infor- 

10 mation manager 20 is unable to respond to a subordinate request from a functional module 11, it then determines 
whether the request relates to the current time or a time in the future; that is, the information manager 20 determines 
whether the request should be processed immediately or scheduled for a specified time in the future. At the appropriate 
time, whether immediately or at the scheduled time, the information manager 20 transfers the subordinate request to 
the dispatcher 21 . In response to the receipt of a subordinate request from the information manager 20, the dispatcher 

15 21 identifies an access module 12 to process the subordinate request and transfers the subordinate request to that 
access module 12. 

In response to the receipt of a subordinate request from the dispatcher 2 1 , the access module 1 2 proceeds to proc- 
ess the request. It may, in response to the subordinate request, initiate one or more operations in connection with the 
entity of the complex system controlled thereby. If the subordinate request requires the access module 12 to change 

20 the state or condition of the entity, it attempts to do so and generates a response containing status information indicat- 
ing the status of the attempt, that is, for example, whether the change was successful, unsuccessful, or partially suc- 
cessful. On the other hand, if the subordinate request requires the access module 12 to identify the state or condition 
of the entity, it generates a response indicating the entity's state or condition. Finally, if the subordinate request requires 
the access module 12 to do both, it attempts to change the state or condition of the entity and generates a response 

25 indicating the status of the attempt and also the entity's new state or condition. In any case, the access module 1 2 trans- 
mits the response to the dispatcher 21 , which transfers it to the functional module 1 1 which generated the request. The 
functional module 11 uses the response from the access module 12 in formulating its response to a request from the 
dispatcher 16 or to a subordinate request from another functional module 1 1, as appropriate. 

A functional module 1 1 , upon receiving a subordinate request from other functional modules 1 1 , processes it in the 

30 same manner as it processes a request from the dispatcher 21 . 



The control arrangement depicted in Fig. 1 A provides a number of advantages. The control arrangement essen- 
35 tially forms a processing chain, with each element along the chain attempting to process a request before passing it 
along to the next element. Thus, if the information manager 15, 20 can process the request, based on the contents of 
associated data storage element 17, 22, without requiring further processing by another element further down the 
chain, It does so. 

Furthermore, the control arrangement is extensible, so that additional presentation modules 10, functional modules 
40 1 1 and access modules 12 can be easily added, as described below, without changing the architecture of the control 
arrangement. Addition of functional modules 1 1 and access modules 12 is byway of an enrollment procedure, which is 
described below in connection with Fig. 5. Additions or deletions of modules 1 0, 1 1 or 1 2 can be made merely by mod- 
ifying, as described below, the contents of certain data structures in the data storage element 17, 22, and other data 
structures maintained by the presentation modules 10, as depicted in Fig. 5. 
45 Additionally, the modular, extensible nature of the control arrangement facilitates management of the control 
arrangement itself. The same dispatch and request paradigms which are used to issue management directives to the 
complex system may also be used to issue commands to the management modules themselves. This eliminates the 
need for an additional management application to manage the control arrangement itself. 

Also, as the functions of the modules are specified in a standard format and available to the control arrangement 
so as a whole, the control arrangement can provide full user interface support for the modules, thus freeing module design- 
ers from the burden of supporting a user interface to each module. This type of "automatic" user interface support also 
guarantees a uniform look and feel to the user interface regardless of the source or nature of the management modules 
being used. 

It will be appreciated that, if the control arrangement is used to control a distributed digital data processing system, 
55 it, including its various elements, may comprise a plurality of routines processed by the various nodes and computers 
comprising the distributed digital data processing system; that is, computer facilities, in addition to those comprising the 
distributed digital data processing system being controlled, are not required to process the modules comprising the 
control arrangement to control the distributed digital data processing system. Conventional procedure call mechanisms, 
interprocess communication mechanisms and inter-nodal communications mechanisms may be used to transfer com- 
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munications, including requests, subsidiary requests and responses, between the various portions of the control 
arrangement which may reside in different parts of the same process, in different processes in the same node, and in 
different nodes. If the modules reside in different processes in the same node or in different nodes, interprocess and 
internode communications mechanisms as depicted in Fig. 6, described below, are used to transfer requests and sub- 
5 sidiary requests, as well as responses, among the various processes and nodes. 

I. ENTITY MODEL 

Before proceeding further, it will be helpful to describe further the relationship between the control arrangement 

10 depicted in Fig. 1 A, and the complex system being controlled. Specifically, referring to Fig. 2A, the control arrangement 
comprises a director 35, which includes all of the presentation modules 1 0, the functional modules 11 , and the access 
modules 12, along with the kernel 13,14. The complex system includes one or more entities 36. Each entity 36 includes 
a service element 31 , a management interface 30 and a service interface 33. The management interface controls and 
monitors the service element through an agent 34. The service element is the actual managed portion of the entity 36 

75 and provides the entity's primary function or function. That is, the service element 31 performs the function of the entity 
required within the context of the distributed digital data processing system. H, for example, the entity performs commu- 
nications over a network for a node, the service element 31 performs the communications. 

As noted above, the service element 31 is managed through an agent, which communicates with the director, spe- 
cifically, with the access modules 12, through the management interface 30 and the service interface 33. The commu- 

20 nications through the management interface 30 facilitates turning the service element 31 on or off and its initialization, 
and also permits the director 35 to determine the operational status of the entity 36. Communications through the serv- 
ice interface 33 permits the director 35 to control and monitor service element 31 otherwise, by, for example, establish- 
ing conditions of selected attributes, such as communications parameters in the case of an entity 36 which performs 
communications, in context of controlling the entity 36, or determining the values of counters, in the context of monitor- 

25 ing the entity 36. 

The management of an entity is characterized by the directives it supports, and its attributes, which are, broadly, 
those parameters which relate to its functioning and control and are associated with directives. For example, if the entity 
is a router which communicates data packets through a distributed data processing network, the attributes of the router 
may include the number of packets transmitted, and the number of bytes transmitted. If the entity is a modem, the 

30 attributes may include the counters and status registers which relate to the modem operation. Examples of directives 
include SHOW, which will retrieve attribute values, and SET, which modifies attribute values. 

The service interface relates to the function of the entity, and the management interface relates to operation of the 
agent The directives and attributes which are accessed through the service interface characterize the function of the 
entity, whereas the directives and attributes which are accessed through the management interface characterize the 

35 control and monitoring of the entity. 

To clarify the roles of the two interfaces, and to provide an example of how the above model applies to a particular 
entity, consider a controllable entity which is a modem. The modem may have several functional attributes, such as the 
baud rate, line selection, and power switch setting. In addition, the modem may have several management attributes, 
such as its the percent utilization of its lines and the time elapsed since the last self-test. The baud rate, line selection, 

40 and power switch setting relate to the immediate operation of the modem, and as such would be accessed through the 
service interface. The percent line utilization and time elapsed since the last self-test to the general operation of the 
modem, and as such would be accessed through the management interface. 

To elaborate on the above example, note that the presentation modules, during presentation of management infor- 
mation on a presentation device, use the service interface of the presentation device, because the presentation of infor- 

45 mation is the main service of the presentation device. However, an access module in the control arrangement may also 
manage the presentation device, for example by polling it to determine if it is turned on. 

In addition to the attributes discussed above, there are other "pseudo-attributes" which relate to the entity but are 
not stored by the entity as such. Pseudo-attributes generally are attributes which are required by the entity model 
description but not supplied by the entity. An example is the attribute IMPLEMENTATION, which may be the synthesis 

50 of the attributes IMPLEMENTATION TYPE and VERSION supplied by the entity, and the CREATION TIME of the entity. 
Pseudo-attributes are maintained by the access module which is responsible for accessing the entity. 

It is worth noting at this point that the entity model is a generalized method for describing directives and attributes 
of an entity, and does not imply any structure within the entity itself. The entity model is a tool which allows the control 
arrangement to refer to the operations and attributes of any arbitrary entity in a consistent fashion. Any arbitrary entity 

55 may be "plugged into" and managed by the control arrangement of Fig. 1 A by (1) describing it consistent with the entity 
model, (2) implementing an appropriate access module, and (3) plugging (enrolling) the access module into the control 
arrangement. 
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J. MANAGEMENT OF MANAGEMENT MODULES 

As noted above, in a control arrangement which controls a distributed digital data processing system, the various 
presentation modules 10 t functional modules 11, access modules 12 and kernel 13, 14 are processed by the various 
5 nodes comprising the distributed digital data processing system. In that case, the various modules 10, 1 1 and 12 and 
kernel 13, 14 form entities in the complex system, and may be controlled in the same manner as other entities, as 
described above. 

The dispatch and request paradigms which are used to issue management directives to the complex system are 
also used to issue commands to the management modules themselves. As will be seen in the dispatch specifications 
10 below, in addition to management routines for managing the complex system, each module contains self-management 
routines which manipulate the internal attributes of the module. Both the external and internal routines may be 
accessed by requests using the request syntax. Therefore, as the capabilities for management of the complex system 
are increased by addition of new control modules, the capabilities for management of the control arrangement are sim- 
ilarly increased. 

75 

SPECIFIC DESCRIPTION 
A. MANAGEMENT MODULE STRUCTURE 
20 1 . Overview 

Referring to Fig. 2B, in one particular embodiment, the structure of a management module includes executable 
code 38 that implements the management functions provided by the module. In particular, for an access module, the 
executable code includes the access protocols for the entity classes which are serviced by the access module. For a 

25 functional module, the executable code includes instructions for computing the higher-level functions provided by the 
module. For a presentation module, the executable code includes the interlace protocols for the presentation devices 
supported by the presentation module. 

The module may require private memory to store various read-only or read/write variables relating to the module's 
function. This storage is provided to the module as an allocated region 32. This storage may be used, for example, by 

30 a presentation module to store parse tables or presentation forms data, or by an access module to store password infor- 
mation in a wildcard ed request (see below). 

The access points of the various procedures provided by the access modules are indicated by pointers in the dis- 
patch entries 39A and 39B. As will be more fully discussed later, the dispatch entries are merged into the dispatch table 
stored in the kernel storage 17, 22, and are used to locate the various procedures which the module supports. As 

35 shown in Fig. 2B, dispatch pointers 39A relate to the procedures in the module which provide management services to 
the complex system, whereas dispatch pointers 39B relate to the procedures in the module which provide management 
services to the module itself. As discussed above, when the module is enrolled into the control arrangement both sets 
of pointers are loaded into the kernel memory for use in managing the complex system or the modules which comprise 
the control arrangement. 

40 In addition to the above structure, the module is associated with a management specification 48 which describes 
the classes of entities and attributes which are serviced by the module, as well as the directive and response structure 
for requesting services from the module. The management specification also specifies the management of the module 
itself. During the enrollment of a module, the related management specification is loaded into the data dictionary. 

45 2. Management Specification 

The properties, composition and structure of the service element 31 and service interface 33 of the entities of the 
complex system being managed by the control arrangement (Fig. 1 A), as well as the various entities comprising the 
control arrangement, are defined by a management specification and dispatch specification. Figs. 3A through 3D detail 
so the management specification for an entity, and Fig. 3E defines a dispatch specification which is used in initiating a par- 
ticular operation in connection with the entity. With reference initially to Fig. 3A, the management specification for an 
entity includes a header portion 40 and a body portion 45. The header portion 40 includes certain identification infor- 
mation such as a name field 41 which contains a name that identifies the entity, a version field 42 which contains a ver- 
sion identification, a facility field 43 containing location information indicating the location of the entity within the complex 
55 system (for example, the identification of the node if the complex system is a distributed digital data processing system), 
and a type declaration field 44 which indicates selected data type information. 

In an alternative embodiment, the header portion may also include a symbol-prefix field which is used in conjunc- 
tion with the symbol field 52, discussed below. 

The body portion 45 of the management specification contains the actual management specification for the entity. 
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The body portion 45 is further defined in Fig. 3A. Preliminarily, the control arrangement includes two general types of 
entities, namely, a global entity, and a subordinate entity. The control arrangement facilitates a hierarchy of entities, as 
defined above, with the global entity identifying a top level entity in a hierarchy and a subordinate entity identifying a 
entity that is subordinate to another entity in the hierarchy. The body portion 45 of a management specification includes 

5 one of two types of entity definitions, that is, a definition 45A to a global entity or a definition 45C to a subordinate entity. 
A management module may provide services to a global class of entities, or to a class of suberrtities within a global 
entity class. A particular example occurs in the DECnet Phase IV, as promulgated by Digital Equipment Corporation, 
Maynard, Massachusetts; in DECnet Phase IV, Adjacent_Node is a subordinate entity class, whose superior entity 
class is Node4_Circuit. If a management module provides services specifically to the AdjacentJMode subordinate entity 

w class, the management specification must provide a mechanism to indicate that the management specification for the 
global class resides in the management specification for another module (that which manages the Node4_Circuit 
class). 

The definitions 45A and 45C to a global and subordinate entity, respectively, are further defined in Figs. 3A through 
3D. An entity definition 46 includes a name field 47 that includes a name and a code by which the entity can be identi- 

15 f ied. In addition, the name field 47 identifies the entity as a global or subordinate entity and identifies a class name for 
the entity. If the entity definition is for a subordinate entity, it has a superior field 50 which identifies the superior entities 
in the hierarchy. An identifier field 51 includes a list of attribute names for attributes which are defined later in an entity 
body portion 53. Finally, a symbol field 52 includes a symbol that is used to generate a specific compiler constants file 
which contains consistent names for use by an entity developer. 

20 In an alternative embodiment, a DYNAMIC field may be included in the entity definition. This field may have the val- 
ues TRUE or FALSE, and indicates whether the management specification for the entity should be stored in the config- 
uration database (Fig. 1B). This provides the management module developer a way to indicate precisely which 
subordinate entity instances are to be stored in the configuration database. In this way, entities such as connections 
between nodes which are highly dynamic do not need to be stored in the configuration of the system. This aliminates 

25 the overhead caused by repeatedly adding and deleting dynamic instances. The boolean value of the DYNAMIC field 
indicates if the entity class is dynamic in nature; if TRUE, instances of the entity class will not be stored in the configu- 
ration, if FALSE, instances of the entity class will be stored in the configuration. 

As noted above, an entity definition 46 for an entity includes a body portion 53. The body portion 53 is defined in 
detail in Fig. 3B. With reference to Fig. 3B, the body portion 53 of a management specification includes four portions, 

30 namely, an attribute partition definition list 54, an aggregation definition list 55, a directive definition list 56 and a subor- 
dinate entity list 57, if the entity class contains any subordinate entities. If the body portion 53 includes a subordinate 
entity list 57, each Hern in the subordinate entity list 57 comprises an entity definition 46 (Fig. 3A), with the name field 
47 including "SUBORDINATE". 

As mentioned above, the entity body contains an attribute partition list 54 and an attribute aggregation list 55. It is 

35 useful at this point to explain the distinction between these lists. Each list takes the entity's full set of attributes and asso- 
ciates each attribute with one or more groups; the groupings set forth by the partition list 54 are independent from those 
set forth by the aggregation list-each list is an independent characterization of the entity's attributes. 

The partition list 54 identifies and groups all attributes having similar form; for example, an attribute partition may 
include all counters or all status attributes (flags). The word "partition" is used to indicate that the groups formed by 

40 attribute partitions are true partitions of the attributes-no attribute may be a member of two partitions, and each 
attribute must be a member of exactly one partition. 

The aggregation list 55 identifies and groups all attributes having similar function. For example, an access module 
for a NODE4 global entity class may define an attribute aggregation called "SQUERGE". The SQUERGE attribute 
aggregation may include all attributes relating to the current operational performance of a NODE4 class entity, e.g., a 

45 counter type attribute indicating the number of bytes sent, and characteristic type attribute indicating the pipeline quota. 
In this example, a user could then view these statistics together by a command such as: 

SHOW NODE (instance) ALL SQUERGE 
The word "aggregation" is used to indicate that aggregations contain attributes with like function, but do not necessarily 
form partitions of the attributes. One attribute may be a member of more than one aggregation, and all attributes do not 

so need to be a member of an aggregation. 

The attribute partition definition list 54 includes one or more attribute definitions 64 as further defined on Fig. 3B. 
Each attribute partition definition 64 includes a kind field 56 which identifies the attribute as being of a particular type, 
including an identifier type attribute, a status type attribute, a counter type attribute, a characteristic type attribute, a ref- 
erence type attribute or a statistic type attribute. For each type of attribute, the data type is provided by an appended 

55 field 68. The attribute partition definition 54 may also include fields 60 and 61 which indicate, respectively, a default poll- 
ing rate and a maximum polling rate for the entity. As noted above, a historical data recorder functional module 1 1 may 
periodically obtain status and condition information for storage in the data storage element 1 7, 22 in connection with the 
various entities comprising the complex system. The contents of the polling rate fields identify the default and maximum 
rates at which the respective entities will provide status and condition information. In addition, an attribute definition 
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includes one or more attribute fields 62 each including an attribute name 63, which includes a code by which the 
attribute may be accessed, and an associated attribute body 64. 

All definitions for attributes which are members of a partition reside within one partition definition 54 as set forth 
above. The independent aspects of the attributes are set forth by one of more attribute body definitions 64. Fig. 3B fur- 

5 ther describes the information contained in an attribute body 64 in an attribute field in an attribute partition definition 55. 
An attribute body 64 may include a number of fields, including an access information field 65 which indicates whether 
the attribute can be read or written and a display field 66 which indicates whether the attribute should be displayed to 
an operator, by means of a presentation module 10. A default value field 67 identifies a default or initial value for the 
attribute. A symbol field 70 contains a symbol that is used to generate a specific compiler constants file which contains 

10 consistent names for use by an entity developer. 

An attribute body 64 further includes a categories field 71 which identifies one or more categories with which the 
attribute may be associated. If the complex system is a distributed digital data processing system, the categories may 
include but need not be restricted to categories defined by the 74-98-4 Open Systems Interconnect (OSI) standard, 
including CONFIGURATION, FAULT, PERFORMANCE, SECURITY or ACCOUNTING. In addition, the attribute body 

is 64 may include polling rate information in fields 72 and 73 if the polling rates for the particular attribute defined by the 
attribute body 64 are different than the polling rates defined in fields 60 and 61 in the attribute partition definition 54. 
Finally, the attribute body 64 may include a private variable field 74 which identifies private variables that are used in 
the management module in processing relating to the attribute. 

In an alternative embodiment, the polling rate information may be omitted entirely from the attribute definitions, 

20 owing to the implementation-specific nature of this data. In addition, in alternative embodiments, a UNITS field may be 
included in the attribute body 64. Where a UNITS field is included, numeric data types can (and should) have their units 
defined. 

Attributes can be aggregated to simplify management of the complex system. The aggregation definition portion 55 
of the entity body 53 identifies one or more aggregations which the entity includes. The contents of an aggregation def- 

25 inition portion 55 are defined in detail on Fig. 3B. An aggregation definition portion 55 includes an aggregation name 
field 75 which identifies the aggregation and an attribute list 81 identifying the attributes included in the aggregation. An 
aggregation definition portion 55 may also include a list of directives, that is, requests which may be processed by ref- 
erence to the aggregation. An aggregation definition portion 55 may include a symbol field 77 similar to the symbol field 
described above, a categories field 80 that may contain but is not limited to OSI category information, and a private var- 

30 iables field 82 that identifies private variables used in processing relating to the attributes included in the aggregation 
identified by the aggregation name in field 75. 

An entity processes directives which are generated by the control arrangement in response to the requests and 
subordinate requests from a presentation module 10 and a functional module 1 1 , respectively. Each directive includes 
a directive request, which defines an operation to be performed, and may include a response and an exception which 

35 define responses that the entity may make in connection with the operation. Each directive is defined by a directive def- 
inition 56. Figs 3C and 3D detail the structures of a directive definition 56. With reference to Fig. 3C, a directive definition 
56 includes a name field 83, which includes a code by which the directive can be identified and accessed. A directive 
includes a request definition field 90, which identifies the structure of a request or subordinate request, a response def- 
inition field 91 which defines the structure of a response, and an exception definition field 92 which defines the structure 

40 of an exception which may be generated during processing of the directive. The details of the fields 90, 91 and 92 will 
be described below. 

A directive definition 56 may also include a field 84 which indicates whether the directive is an action directive, that 
is, whether it enables a change in the condition or status of one or more entities in the complex system, or whether it 
merely initiates return of status or condition information. In an alternative embodiment, the action field 84 may be 

45 replaced by a DIRECTIVE_TYPE field which indicates whether the directive is of the EXAMINE, MODIFY, or ACTION 
type. An EXAMINE directive operates on attributes only and does not modify; examples include SHOW or DIRECTORY 
directives. A MODIFY directive operates on attributes only and does modify; examples include SET, ADD, or REMOVE 
directives. An ACTION directive does not operate on attributes, rather, ACTION directives operate on the entity itself; 
examples include CREATE and TEST directives. 

so A field 85 may be provided to indicate whether the directive is accessible by a presentation module 10. An identi- 
fying text string may be provided in a symbol field 86. In addition, a categories field 87 may define, but need not be lim- 
ited to, one or more OSI categories, as defined above in connection with field 71 (Fig. 3B). 

The structure of the request definition field 90 in a directive definition 56 is defined in Fig. 3C. In addition to the word 
"REQUEST, the request definition field 90 may include zero or more arguments 91 , each identified by a name field 92 

55 including an access code. In addition, an argument may include a display field 93 that indicates whether the argument 
is to be displayed by a presentation module 10 to an operator. The argument nay also include field 94 which indicates 
whether an operator must provide a value for the argument, a default field 96 including a default value, a symbol field 
97 including an identifying text string, and a units field 95 which identifies the units of measurement of the argument 
values. In addition, the argument 91 may include a private variable field 100 identifying the private variables used in 
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processing in connection with the argument. 

The structures of a response definition field 91 and an exception definition field 92 are depicted in Fig. 3D. With ref- 
erence to Fig. 3D, a response definition field 91 includes a response name field 101, which also includes a code by 
which the response can be accessed. A severity field identifies whether the response indicates SUCCESS in perform- 
s ing the request defined by the request field 90. or whether the response is INFORMATIONAL. A text field 103 indicates 
a text string which the presentation module 10 can display to an operator to indicate the response. In addition, a 
response definition field can include one or more argument fields 1 04, each including a name field 1 05, a units field 1 06 
and a symbol field 107. 

In alternative embodiments, the SEVERITY field 1 02 may be replaced with a SYMBOL field containing an identify- 
10 ing text string for the response, and the ARGUMENTS field 104 may include a boolean DISPLAY field for indicating 
whether the response should be displayed to the user. 

The structure of the exception definition field 92 is similar to that of the response definition field 91 , including fields 
111 through117, which are similar to fields 101 through 107 of the response definition field 21. The severity field 112, 
however, can contain three values, including WARNING, ERROR and FATAL, indicating the severity of the error giving 
15 rise to the exception. 

As in the response definition 91 , in alternative embodiments, the SEVERITY field 1 1 2 may be replaced with a SYM- 
BOL field containing an identifying text string for the response, and the ARGUMENTS field 1 14 may include a boolean 
DISPLAY field for indicating whether the response should be displayed to the user. 

20 3. Dispatch Specification 

Fig. 3E defines a dispatch specification 39A (Fig. 2B) which is used in defining initiation of particular operations by 
an entity. The information in the dispatch specifications for an entity are used to generate pointers to procedures to per- 
form the operations. With reference to Fig. 3E, the dispatch specification includes a header 200 which defines the 

25 beginning of the dispatch specification and contains a table name, and a footer 201 that defines the end of the dispatch 
specification. Between the header 200 and footer 201 , the dispatch specification includes one or more dispatch entries 
202 each of which defines an operation in connection with one or more entities and attributes. 

The dispatch entry includes a verb portion 203 and an entity entry 204, which together identify an operation. Effec- 
tively, the verb portion 203 and the entity portion 204 of the dispatch entry corresponds to a directive defined by the 

30 management. Directives may either operate on entities, or on attributes defined by an attribute portion 205 of the entity 
defined by an entity entry 204. The contents of the entity entry 204 correspond to an entity or sub-entity identified by an 
entity class and instance name in the name fields 47 and 50 of the entity definition 46. Similarly, the contents of the 
attribute portion 205 correspond to attributes that are defined by the name field 62 of the attribute definitions 54 of the 
entity body 53 of the entity definition 46. 

35 The dispatch entry 202 also includes a procedure pointer portion 206, which contains a pointer to an entry point to 
a procedure in an access module which processes a directive in connection with the entity and attributes identified in 
portions 203, 204 and 205 of the dispatch entry 202. As will be described below in connection with Figs. 5, 7A and 8B, 
the dispatch specification is used in formulating data structures, specifically dispatch entries 134 (Fig. 8B) of dispatch 
tables 28 (Fig. 5) that are used by the kernel 13, 14 to transfer requests to the proper functional module 1 1 or access 

40 module 1 2 for processing. A request or subsidiary request essentially defines a verb, an entity and an attribute partition, 
and the kernel compares the verb, entity and attribute partition defined by a request to the contents of the portions of 
the data structures defined by portions 203, 204 and 205, respectively, of the dispatch specification. If the respective 
portions of the verb match the contents of the corresponding portions of the data structures (Fig. 8B), the kernel 13, 14 
initiates the procedure defined in the dispatch entry 134, which is taken from the portion 206 of the dispatch specif ica- 

45 tion (Fig. 3E) 

B. DATA FILES AND USE 
1. Data Dictionary 

50 

When a management module is enrolled, its management specification may define new global entity classes, sub- 
entity classes or attributes, directives or events of global or subentities. The management specification (Figs. 3A 
through 3D) is used to construct a data dictionary, which, in turn, is used in constructing other data structures, which 
are described below in connection with Figs. 5, 8A and used as depicted in Fig. 9. The data dictionary comprises a hier- 
55 archical database having the general schema or structure shown in Fig. 4. With reference to Fig. 4, the schema has a 
relative root node 220 which is associated with a global entity as defined in the management specification (Fig. 3A). The 
global entity node points to a plurality of subsidiary nodes in the hierarchical schema, including a subsidiary node 221 
listing all attributes, subsidiary node 219 listing attribute partitions, a subsidiary node 222 listing attribute aggregations, 
a subsidiary node 223 listing directives, and a subsidiary node 224 listing subentities, of the entity body 53 in the entity 
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definition 46 of the management specification. 

Each of the subsidiary nodes 219 through 224, in turn, points to the respective elements defined in the entity body. 
That is, the attribute node 221 points to attribute definition nodes 225 each of which contains the definition of an 
attribute defined in an attribute definition 54 in the entity body 53, the attribute partition node 21 9 points to attribute par- 

s trtion nodes each of which contains an attribute partition defined in a partition definition 56 in the attribute definition 54 
of the entity body 53, the aggregations node 222 points to aggregation definition nodes 226 each containing the defini- 
tion of an aggregation defined in an aggregation definition 55 in the entity body 53, the directives node 223 points to 
directive definition nodes 227 each containing the definition of a directives defined in directive definition 56 in the entity 
body 53, and the subentities node 224 points to subentities definition nodes 228 each containing the definition of a sub- 

w entity defined in a subentity definition 57 in the entity body 53. Each of the directive nodes 227, in turn, points to a 
request node 230, a response node 231 and an exception node 232, each of which, in turn, contains the definition of a 
request, response and exception as taken from the request definition 90, response definition 91 and exception definition 
92 (Fig. 3C) of the management specification. In addition, each subentity node 228 forms the root node of a sub- 
schema having a structure similar to that depicted for a global entity shown in Fig. 4, including a subsidiary node 233 

75 for attributes, a subsidiary node 234 for aggregations, a subsidiary node 235 for directives, a subsidiary node 237 for 
partitions and a subsidiary node 236 for subentities. The schema depicted in Fig. 4 is repeated for all subentities and 
their subentities as defined in the management specification depicted in Figs. 3 A through 3D. 

The information in the management specification is merged into the respective nodes of the data dictionary and is 
used to create the user interface information file 29 used by a presentation module 10 in connection with display of 

20 entity information, including entity identification information and response information, to an operator and generation of 
requests for processing by the other portions of the control arrangement and the entities of the complex system, as 
described below. The diverse nodes of the data dictionary receive the information from the elements of the manage- 
ment specification to form the complete database comprising the data dictionary. The information in the dispatch spec- 
ification (Fig. 3E) is used to create the dispatch tables 28, as described below in connection with Figs. 8B and 9. 

25 With this background, Fig. 5 depicts a single presentation module 10, functional module 1 1 and access module 12, 
the kernel 13, 14 including information manager 15, 20 and dispatcher 16, 21. In addition, Fig. 5 depicts various por- 
tions of the data storage element 17, 22. Specifically, the data storage element 17, 22 includes a configuration and 
domains database 23, 25, an alarms database 24, a historical data file 26, a data dictionary 27 and a dispatch table 28. 

30 2. Historical Data File 

The historical data file 26 contains information regarding the status and condition of entities, in the case of the pres- 
entation-functional aspect of kernel 1 3, and entities, in the case of the functional-access aspect of kernel 1 4. In file 26 
the status and condition information also includes timing information, to identify the time at which the status and condi- 
tion information was generated. When the information manager 15, 20 receives a request, or a subordinate request, 
regarding status or condition at a specific time, it determines whether the information is in the file 26, if the time indi- 
cated in the request or subordinate request is in the past, and responds using the contents of the file. 

On the other hand, if the time indicated in the request or subordinate request is a future time, the information man- 
ager 15, 20 effectively schedules the request to be processed at the time indicated. That is, the information manager 
retains the request or subordinate request until the indicated time is reached, and at that point processes the request 
either using responses directly from the access module 12 or functional module 1 1, as appropriate, or using the con- 
tents of file 26 as appropriate. 

These functions will be fully described below under the heading "Scheduling". 

45 3. Dispatch Table 

The dispatch table 28 is used by dispatcher 16, 21 to determine how to transfer a request or subordinate request 
to the appropriate functional module 1 1 or access module 12. The contents of the dispatch table 28 identify the loca- 
tions, in the distributed digital data processing system, of the entry points of the routines comprising each of the func- 

so tional modules 1 1 which may be called in response to requests from a presentation module 10. More specifically, the 
dispatch table 28 contains calling information which facilitate initiation of the various operations by the respective func- 
tional modules 11. Similarly, the contents of the dispatch table 28 identify the locations, in the distributed digital data 
processing system, of the entry points of the routines in the access modules 1 2 which are used to process subordinate 
requests from a functional module 1 1 , that is, the calling information defining the various operations by the respective 

55 entities. 

4. User Interface Information 

The control arrangement further includes a user interface information file 29 that contains information as to the var- 
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ious functions provided by the functional modules 1 1 and the entities controlled by the access modules 12. The user 
interface information file 29 contains information derived from the management specifications of the respective entities. 
The presentation modules 10 use the contents of the user interface information file 29 in displaying menus and other 
objects on the operators' terminals to facilitate control of the complex system. The information in the user interface irrfor- 
5 mation file 29 facilitates display of the various functions and operations in connection with the complex system's entities. 

5. Configuration Database 

As discussed above, a configuration functional module may create and maintain a configuration database, which 
10 lists all of the entity instances in the current configuration of the complex system (and also past configurations, if 
desired). This information may be used, e.g., by a presentation module to create parse tables or user menus listing 
available entity instances. The configuration database may also include a domain database for limiting the scope of 
control of a user, to facilitate use of the complex system, as discussed below. 

In addition to the above features, in one embodiment, the configuration database may be used in conjunction with 
15 presentation modules to support wildcarding in user commands. When a user command containing a wildcard is 
received by a presentation module, the presentation module issues a request to the configuration functional module, 
requesting an enumeration of all entities in the configuration that match the wildcard request. The configuration func- 
tional modules then uses the information in the configuration database (along with domain information) to produce the 
list. After receiving the list, the presentation module expands the user request into all of the possible subsidiary requests 
20 which match the wildcarding. 
For example, the request 
SHOW NODE * IN DOMAIN SITE1 
(where SHOW is the directive, DOMAIN is the domain entity class, SITE1 is a domain instance, NODE is a global entity 
class, and * is the wildcard) would be interpreted as a command to show all instances of nodes within the domain 
25 named SITE1 . The presentation module would thus expand the request into several requests, each of the form 
SHOW NODE (instance) 

(where (instance >is the instance name), one corresponding to each instance of the NODE class in domain SITE1. 

Partial Wildcarding may also be supported. In this case, the group of target entities with instance names that match 
the pattern specified by the partial wildcarded name are issued directives. For example, "NODE *00" would match 

30 "NODE FOO" and "NODE MAGOO", but not "NODE BAR". Partial wildcarding may not be used in fields having identi- 
fiers with certain datatypes, e.g., identifiers which do not use text or digit strings. 

In preferred embodiments, wildcard expansion is not allowed in the global entity class field of a user directive. Glo- 
bal class specifications are not wildcarded because doing so would result in insufficient control on the scope of a com- 
mand. This may create errors if directive names supported by one entity class are not supported by another. Even 

35 where a directive name is supported by multiple classes, the directive name may correspond to unrelated functions in 
different classes, causing undesired side-effects (e.g. a "DELETE *" directive). In addition, global entity wildcarding may 
simply produce more information than the user intends (e.g. a "SHOW *" directive). Note that wildcarding may be safely 
allowed in subentrty classes. 

Embodiments of wildcarding may also delegate some or all of the wildcard expansion duties to access modules. 
40 This is particularly the case where no configuration functional module is used. In the absence of a configuration func- 
tional module, the access modules (ordinarily associated with accessing all modules of a class or subclass) may store 
instance data as part of their private storage 32 (Fig. 2B). In this case, the access modules would use the instance data 
to expand wildcards in received requests. If wildcarding is not supported by a particular access module, an exception 
indicating this condition would be returned to the user. 

45 

C DATA FILE MANAGEMENT AND ENROLLMENT 

When a management module is added to the control arrangement, or when new information relating to manage- 
ment of the entities becomes available, the control arrangement must adapt. The control arrangement is data driven, 
so and thus adapting the system to new modules or information involves modification of the relevant data files. In general, 
this process is known as data file management. The particular procedure by which the control arrangement adapts to 
a new module is known as enrollment. 

1 . Historical Data File Management 

55 

In one specific embodiment, the contents of the historical data file 26 are provided and maintained in part by a func- 
tional module 1 1 which serves as a historical data recorder functional module. In that embodiment, the historical data 
recorder functional module is controlled by an operator through requests presented to a presentation module 10. Ini- 
tially, a such request, which identifies an entity and one or more attributes, along with a polling rate, establishes a record 
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in the historical data file for the identified entity and attributes and enables the historical data recorder functional module 
to issue, at the polling rate specified in the request, subordinate requests to the entity enabling it to respond with 
value(s) representing the condition(s) of the entities of the complex system specified by the entity and attribute(s) spec- 
ified in the request. In addition, other types of requests permit an operator to initiate other operations in connection with 
5 the historical data recorder functional module, including changing the polling rate, temporarily enabling and disabling 
the polling, and showing the last value in a response. 

2. Dispatch Table 

10 The contents of the dispatch table 28 and of the user interface information file 29, comprise enrollment information, 
and are provided by the various functional modules 1 1 and access modules 12 during an enrollment procedure. During 
an enrollment procedure in which a module enrolls in the control arrangement, it loads the display information, including 
name and code information from its name fields into the data dictionary. In addition, the module loads the code infor- 
mation and other information as defined by the management specification from the data dictionary (Fig. 4), and the dis- 

75 patch information from its dispatch specification (Fig. 3E) into the dispatch table 24. 

3. User Interface Information 

The presentation modules 1 0 use the display information in the user interface information file 29 to determine, first, 
20 whether to display an entity, attribute, directive, and so forth, and, second, what to display. The user interface informa- 
tion file 29 forms a parse table that, in response to a command by an operator at a terminal, enables the presentation 
module 10 receiving the command to parse the command using the parse table to derive codes, corresponding to the 
codes for the request, entity and attributes defined in a management specification, which it transmits as a request to the 
kernel 13. 

25 Note that functional and access modules do not need to have any user interface code. All user interface support is 
provided to these modules, and the module designer need not concern himself with the user interface. This simplifies 
module design tremendously, and guarantees that the system will have a uniform look and feel to the user, regardless 
of the actual modules in use. 

Upon receiving a request from a presentation module, the dispatcher 16 calls the functional module 11 using the 

30 dispatch information in the dispatch table 28. The dispatch table 28 also forms a parse table, which the dispatcher 16 
uses to dispatch to the proper procedure to process the request, as described below in connection with Fig. 9. 

It will be appreciated that the use of codes in the parse table and in the dispatch table 28, while presentation spe- 
cific information is being used in the user interface information file 29, essentially separates the identifications of the 
entities, attributes, and so forth, as used by the dispatcher 16, from the identifications displayed to the operators by the 

35 presentation modules 1 0. The display generated by the presentation modules 1 0 may, therefore, be in diverse lan- 
guages, while the requests generated by the presentation modules 10 contain the same identifications of the entities, 
attributes, and so forth. 

In addition, the user interface information file 29 may store information which is already available from the configu- 
ration database and data dictionary in a more convenient format. 

40 For example, the class data in the data dictionary (Fig. 4) indicates all of the directives 223 supported by entities in 
the complex system. However, the directives 223 are stored in a hierarchical format, and are subordinate to the entity 
classes 220. Although this format is logical for representing entity class information, it is less useful for a parse table. A 
user request typically lists the directive first (e.g. "SHOW" in "SHOW NODE FOO"), thus a parse table should have 
directives as the first level of a hierarchical structure. As can also be seen by the above example, a parse table may 

45 need to parse a command where class names (e.g. "NODE") are mixed with instance names (e.g. the identifier FOO in 
"NODE FOO"). Therefore, after a listing of the available directives, the parse table should list the class names which 
support those directives, and then the data types of instances of those classes. Although the class and data type infor- 
mation is available from a reorganization of the Data Dictionary, for expansion of wildcards, instance data can be 
obtained from the Configuration Database. Thus the parse tables in the user interface information file can consolidate 

so directive and entity class, making the parsing of user input computationally more efficient. 

The above example also applies to a graphical or menu-driven interface. However, in this type of interface, the user 
may wish to set a context for his commands, by graphically selecting a particular entity or domain of entities for the sub- 
sequent operations, and the OSI category (as listed in the category field 87 of the directive definitions) of the directives 
to be made. Next, a menu could be generated which listed all of the supported directives. The user could request a 

55 directive for one or more instances (e.g., by clicking on the directive and instance) or an entire domain or entity class 
(e.g., by clicking on the directive alone) using the pre-formed menus. On a EXAMINE or CATEGORY type directive, fur- 
ther menus may prompt the user to select attribute partitions or aggregations. 

To implement this type of interface, a listing of all of the domain and entity instances and a listing of all of the 
instances in a domain must be fetched from the configuration database. In addition, a forms database may store the 
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directives supported by the class or domain. 

The user interlace information file may also store default value information. Default values for instances or classes 
may be provided by the user or by the Management Specification for the relevant entity class. This allows the user to 
save typing time by specifying a default value in a command. For example, the user may be most concerned with NODE 
5 FOO, and may specify "NODE FOO" as the default node. Later, the user can type a command such as "SHOW ROUT- 
ING", which would be interpreted as "SHOW NODE FOO ROUTING". Similar uses of default values can be used in a 
graphical environment. 

Another example of user interface information is an on-line help file which is available to the user through presen- 
tation modules. The help file contains help information for using the existing set of management modules. In preferred 

to embodiments, the help file is constructed from help information supplied by the modules when they are enrolled. The 
supplied help information may include a text description of the entity and subentity classes supported by the module, 
and the directives to those classes supported by the module. In addition, tutorial information can be supplied to educate 
a first-time user on the use of the module and its directives. The above information may also be determined from the 
management specification for the module, however, the help information file translates the management specification 

is information into english sentences, reducing the need for a user to learn the syntax of the management specification. 

4. Historical Data Recorder 

The historical data recorder functional module 11 may use the entities' polling information from its portion of the 
20 data dictionary, including the portions relating to the maximum polling rate field and the default polling rate field, to ini- 
tiate and control polling in connection with the entity's various attributes as defined in the attribute definitions 54, the 
responses to which the historical data recorder functional module 1 1 stores in its historical data file 26. 

5. Module Enrollment 

With reference to Fig. 5, An access module 12, for example, while it is engaged in an enrollment procedure, loads 
display information, including the name and code information defined in the name and code information from its name 
fields and information from the portion of its data dictionary related to the display fields in its management specification 
into the user interface information file 29. Similarly, a functional module 1 1 loads the code information and other infor- 
mation as defined by the management specification from the data dictionary (Fig. 4), and the dispatch information from 
the dispatch specification (Fig. 3E) into the dispatch table 28. 

D. INTERMODULE AND INTER-NODAL COMMUNICATIONS 

35 1. Control Functional Module 

In one specific embodiment the operator may control an access module 12 directly, through a control functional 
module 1 1 that essentially generates subsidiary requests which are copies of requests which it receives from the dis- 
patcher 16. In that embodiment, the presentation module 10 that receives the command, parses the command using 
the parse table in the user interface information file 29 to derive codes corresponding to the codes for the request, entity 
and attributes of the access module 12 defined in a management specification, which it transmits as a request to the 
presentation-functional kernel 13. The control functional module 11 passes the request as a subsidiary request to the 
functional-access kernel 14, where it is treated in the same manner as any other subsidiary request. 

Upon receipt of a subsidiary request from a functional module 11, the dispatcher 21 calls the access module 12 
using the dispatch information in the dispatch table 28. The dispatch table 28 also forms a parse table, which the dis- 
patcher 21 uses to dispatch to the proper procedure to process the request, as described below in connection with Figs. 
9A and 9B. 

2. Inter-Nodal Communications 

If the control arrangement controls a complex system comprising a distributed digital data processing system, Fig. 
5 generally depicts elements, including a presentation module 10, a functional module 1 1 and an access module 12, 
including kernel 13, 14 comprising information manager 15, 20 and dispatcher 16, 21 and associated data files 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, dispatch table 28, user interface information file 29, all included in a single process in a single node of a dis- 
ss tributed digital data processing system. If the distributed digital data processing system includes a presentation module 
1 0, a functional module 1 1 and an access module 12 in different processes or nodes, the control arrangement includes 
a dispatcher 16, 21 in all processes and nodes. With reference to Fig. 6, when a dispatcher 16(1) in one process in a 
node receives a request from a presentation module 1 0(1 ) which must be processed by a functional module 1 1 (2) in a 
second process or node, it transmits the request, by an interprocess communication mechanism, if the functional mod- 
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ule 1 1 (2) is in another process on the same node, or an internode communication mechanism to a process on the other 
node, to a dispatcher 16(2) in the other process or node. The dispatcher 16(2) then selects a functional module 1 1(2) 
to process the request The dispatcher 16(2) receives the response generated by the functional module 11(2) and 
transmits it, by means of the interprocess communication mechanism or internode communication mechanism, to the 

5 dispatcher 16(1), which, in turn, enables a presentation module 10(1) to display the response to the operator. 

Similarly, when a dispatcher 21(2) receives a subsidiary request from a functional module 1 1(2) to be processed 
by an access module 12(3) in another process or node, it transmits the subsidiary request to a dispatcher 21(3) in the 
other process or node by means of the interprocess communications mechanism or internode communication mecha- 
nism, respectively The dispatcher 21(3) then transmits the subsidiary request to the access module 12(3) for process- 

io ing. The dispatcher 21(3) receives the response from the access module 12(3) and transmits it, by means of the 
interprocess communication mechanism or internode communication mechanism, to the dispatcher 21(2), which, in 
turn, couples it to the functional module 1 1 (2). 

3. Request and Subsidiary Request Structure 

15 

The structure of a request, and specifically the parameters that are included with the request, is depicted in Fig. 7A. 
The structure and contents of dispatch table 24 (which are similar to the structure and contents of dispatch table 26) will 
be described in connection with Figs. 8A and 8B. Thereafter, the process performed by the information manager 1 5, 20 
and dispatcher 16, 21 in connection with parsing of a request will be described in connection with Fig. 9. 

20 With reference to Fig. 7A, a request, which may be generated by a presentation module 10 in response to opera- 
tions by an operator in connection with the contents of user interface information file 27, or which may be generated by 
information manager 15 during polling in connection with the various entities of the complex system being controlled, 
includes a plurality of parameters. All requests have the same structure, including an initial call identification, which is 
not shown, followed by parameters, which are depicted in Fig. 7A. As discussed above, the kernel 13, 14 has a single 

25 dispatcher 16, 21 having a presentation-functional aspect 16 and a functional-access aspect 21. Which of these 
aspects are respectively enabled by a request is determined by the initial call identifier. The initial call identifier may indi- 
cate a call to a functional module or an access module, and is respectively routed to the corresponding aspect of the 
dispatcher. A presentation or functional module may call a functional module, and a functional module or access mod- 
ule may call an access module, but a presentation module may only call an access module through a "control" func- 

30 tional module, as discussed above. 

The parameters include a verb field 120 whose contents identify the type of request, that is, an operation to be per- 
formed in processing the request. As noted above, a request may cause a functional module 11 or access module 12 
to initiate a change in the status or condition of an entity in the complex system being controlled, it may initiate a return 
of information as to the status or condition of such an entity, or both. The contents of verb field 120 indicates the oper- 

35 ation to be performed by the functional module 1 1 or access module 12. 

In addition, a request includes an input entity specification field 121 , which identifies the entity in the complex sys- 
tem being controlled. If the verb is a non-action verb, for example, if it requests a response indicating the values of one 
or more attributes, the request includes an attribute pointer field 122 which contains a pointer to one or more attributes 
in connection with which the operation, defined by the verb and entity class, is to be performed. If the verb is an action 

40 verb, that is, if it causes a change in the specified entity, the request does not have an attribute pointer field 122. 

In addition, a request includes an input time specifier field 123 that contains a pointer which points to a time data 
structure that contains certain timing information, including the absolute system time, time interval definition, and the 
time accuracy specification, and an indication as to the time range of interest in the request, for scheduling purposes. 
An input/output context handle field 124 contains a value which identifies the request in the context of a multiple-part 

45 operation, each part of which requires a separate request An output entity specifier field 126 contains a pointer to a 
data buffer which can be used by the dispatcher 15 (or dispatcher 21, if the parameters form part of a subsidiary 
request) in connection with identification of the entity. 

A request also includes an output time specification field 126 that contains a pointer to a time stamp specification 
which is to be used by the functional module 1 1 (or access module 12 in the case of a subsidiary request) in connection 

so with formation of the response. Finally, an optional data descriptor field 1 27 contains descriptors to buffers containing 
data which is to be used in processing the request and in which the entity is to store data comprising a response, 
respectively Each descriptor includes a pointer to the starting location of the respective buffer and a length specifier 
indicating the length of the buffer. 

In alternative embodiments of the invention, the request may also include qualifier fields, as a separate parameter 

55 or as an additional element of the parameter fields discussed above. 

A WITH qualifier can be associated with the Entity field to, for example, filter the entity list produced by a wildcard. 
For example, "BRIDGE * WITH STATUS = 'ON* AND FILTERING = 'OFF*" refers to every bridge class entity with its sta- 
tus flag set to ON and filtering flag set to OFF. (This example also illustrates the use of boolean functions such as AND, 
OR, NOT and XOR with qualifiers.) In preferred embodiments, to implement the WITH qualifier, all modules and the 
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information manager are configured to check for the presence of a WITH clause at each level (i.e. global entity, sub- 
entity, sub-sub-entity) of the Entity parameter. 

Other qualifiers may be used as a distinct parameter of the request. For example, communications qualifiers 
include: a "TO (filename)" qualifier which sends the response of a request to a file named (filename); a "FROM 
s (filename)" qualifier which retrieves other request parameters from a file named (filename); a "VIA PATH" qualifier 
which specifies a series of "hops" along a path, through a hierarchy of management modules (useful in specifying, e.g., 
the precise management module among several arrangements that will perform the operation); and a "VIA PORT qual- 
ifier which specifies a particular network path a management module uses when performing the operation (useful, e.g., 
to specify that an access module will perform a diagnostic test using a specific EtherNet port.) 
w Similarly, distinct parameter qualifiers may specify a group of entities of interest. The "IN DOMAIN (domain name ) 
" qualifier filters the directive to apply only to members of the domain named (domain name). 

Also, distinct parameter qualifiers may authenticate or authorize the requestor of management services which have 
limited access privileges. The "BY ACCOUNT", "BY PASSWORD", and "BY USER" qualifiers are examples which 
specify the account name, password, or user ID of the requestor for these purposes. 
75 In addition to the above, qualifiers specify the time that a directive should be executed. Generally, this is accom- 
plished with an AT clause. For a show command, the syntax of an AT clause is: 

(AT-clause)::^ "AT {time-arg ){"," (time-arg)} 
where the time argument (time-arg >may, e.g., indicate the start time ("START » (time )"), the end time ("END = (time >") 
or duration ("DURATION = (time-length >"), the period of repetition ("REPEAT EVERY [=] (time-length >"), the time accu- 
se racy ("CONFIDENCE [=] (time-length )), or the sampling rate ("SAMPLE RATE [=] (time-length )). These arguments may 
interact with one another to create a general schedule and scope of interest for a request. In particular, in one particular 
embodiment, the three time arguments, START, END and DURATION are related such that any two of them define a 
period. Thus when a time-normalized entity statistic is displayed, at least two of these qualifier arguments must be 
specified. 

25 Other time qualifiers may also be used. For example, a time qualifier of AT OR BEFORE (time )can be interpreted 
as a request for any information with a time stamp at or before the time given by (time). Upon receiving a request with 
such a qualifier, an management module will continuously check for actions which produce the requested information. 
If the information is produced, for example by the actions of another party, it will be returned to the requestor. Otherwise, 
the management module will continue to check for the information until time (time) arrives. If the information is pro- 

30 duced, then it will be returned to the requestor. Otherwise, at time (time), the management module will force a poll of 
the information from access modules or the entities, and return the information to the requestor. 

To complement the AT OR BEFORE time qualifier, a NOW time qualifier can also be implemented. This qualifier 
would immediately force a poll of the requested information. 

35 EIIME 

As discussed above, the request structure includes a time specifier field 1 23. In addition, a field 1 24 contains a han- 
dle pointer to a context data structure, which is a dedicated segment of memory for storing processing context informa- 
tion. The handle is used as a "notepad" for communication of, for example, context information between modules and 
40 the information manager. 

1 . Timestamps 

Each item of data contains a timestamp value. In the case of data returned to the user or a management module, 
45 the timestamp indicates: the instant of time at which an event described by a data item happened, the instant of time 
that applies to the data value(s) returned for a directive, or the instant of time when a requested action was actually per- 
formed. In the case of historical data stored in the historical data file, the timestamp indicates the instant of time at which 
a given data item had a particular value. For the purposes of the historical data file, a timestamp can be considered as 
a key or index. A scope of interest time specification 123 may be used to request the retrieval of a particular piece of 
so stored information with a given key or index. 

2. Scope of Interest 

Scope of interest time specifications are supplied by requests using the time specifier field 123. Using a time spec- 
55 if ier, other values of data than "the value it has right now" can be displayed and processed, and statistics can be com- 
puted over some time period. In one particular embodiment, a time "scope of interest" is expressed by prepositional 
phrases in the time specifier of a request. Generally, a time specifier is used with a SHOW command, hut time contexts 
may also apply to MODIFY type requests and actions. 

Time scopes of interest can be indicated by either an absolute instant, a sequence of absolute instants, an interval 
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(start time "START and duration "DUR"). a repetition of instants, or a repetition of an interval. 

Any of these may have associated with them a relative time period ("EVERY") that specifies the periodicity with 
which the instant, instants, or interval is repeated. When a period is specified, the original instant, or sequence of 
instants or interval is treated as a base, to which the period is added, repetitively. For example, the time specification 
5 "5:00 EVERY 0:15" is equivalent to 5:00, 5:1 5, 5:30, 5:45, ... An absolute time instant ("UNTIL") can be specified to indi- 
cate when the repetition is to terminate. For example, the time specification "5:00 EVERY 0:15 UNTIL 6:00" is equiva- 
lent to 5:00, 5:15, 5:30, 5:45, 6:00. Repeating intervals may be specified in the same way. "START 5:00 DUR :05 
EVERY 1 :00" is equivalent to the intervals 5:00-5:05, 6:00-6:05, 7:00-7:05, ... 

ro & Scheduling 

Scheduling information is also provided by time specifier field 123. Specific scheduling times can be indicated by 
either an absolute instant, or a sequence of absolute instants. Unlike scopes of interest, scheduling times may not 
include an interval. Intervals whose begin and end points are equal resolve into instants (e.g. (TODAY.TODAY)). 
75 A few rules apply to intervals. Intervals in the past may have begin points denoted by the keyword YESTERDAY, or 
an absolute time in the past. Similarly, intervals in the future may have a begin point denoted by the keyword TOMOR- 
ROW, or an absolute time in the future. Also, the start time of an interval must be earlier than its end time. 

4. Time Context Handle Structure 

20 

As discussed above, the scheduling and scope of interest information may be supplemented in a request with an 
associated context handle. The handle is created by the module which executes the request, and is subsequently used 
in communication with the service provider. When a call is received by the service provider, e.g. the Information Man- 
ager, a context block is created as a local reference to the request's time context. 

25 Generally, context blocks and handles are used as references to the status of a request. As the initial request can 
generate many subsidiary requests, it is possible that many handles and context blocks can be created by a single 
request. The context blocks are the reference used by a service provider, whereas the handles are the reference used 
by the service requestor. Each process (i.e. module or information manager) in a request/subsidiary request chain 
knows only about the context block and handles relating to its local part of the chain. 

30 Referring to Fig. 7B, in one particular embodiment, a time context handle 1 72 created by a requestor, e.g., a pres- 
entation module 10, includes a scope field 175 and schedule field 176 which relate to the time specification 123 of the 
initial request. These fields supplement the data in the time specifier of the request, and are used to determine the cur- 
rent status where multiple requests and responses exist for a single operation. The handle 1 72 also includes a context 
pointer 177 and a state variable 178. These data items provide the status and reference functions of the handle, and 

35 are created and stored with the scope and schedule fields 1 75, 1 76 when the request is made. 

Where multiple requests and responses exist for a single operation, the context field 1 77 will eventually contain a 
pointer to an additional data structure 1 74, known as a context block, which is created and maintained by the service 
provider, e.g., the presentation-functional aspect 15 of the Information Manager (functional or access modules may also 
create and maintain context blocks in response to requests), in response to an initial request requiring multiple 

40 responses. 

The state field 1 78 of the handle contains one of three values: "FIRST, "MORE", or "CANCEL" which are used as 
flags to indicate further actions that should be undertaken. When first created, the handle state is set to "FIRST. 

As discussed above, rf a request can be satisfied by a single response, the response is generated and returned to 
the requestor. In the more general case, the service provider, e.g., a functional module, information manager, or an 

45 access module, cannot satisfy the request in one reply. For example, the requestor may have used wildcarding in the 
input entity parameter 121 , to specify a group of entities. As each reply can only incorporate information from a single 
entity, several replies are required, one for each entity. In another case, a request to a single entity may have a time 
specifier with several different time values. As each reply can only incorporate information for a single time value, sev- 
eral replies are required, one for each time. A request that requires multiple replies can be for any type of operation, 

so including obtaining attribute data about an entity or entities, modifying attributes of several entities, and modifying the 
state of several entities. 

When the service provider processes the request and determines that it has additional replies, it is responsible for 
indicating this to the requestor. Thenceforth, the requestor is responsible for querying the service provider for the addi- 
tional replies. To implement this, intermediary processes, e.g., the Information Manager, must save the information rel- 
55 evarrt to the request that it has generated. 

The latter function is accomplished by creating a context block 174, which may contain relevant private variables 
173 that have been generated in responding to the request, such as a pointer to the dispatch entry of the service pro- 
vider (see discussion under Dispatch Table, below), as well as a context pointer(s) 179 to any handles that relate to sub- 
sidiary requests to, e.g. a functional module. 
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The handles and context blocks are used as follows. The service provider notifies the requestor that it has addi- 
tional replies by using the appropriate handle modification routines to: (1) save a pointer 177 to its context block 174 in 
the requestor's handle 172, and (2) set the state field 178 in the requestor's handle 172 to a value of "MORE". When 
the reply is returned to the requestor, the requestor sees the "MORE" state in its handle state field and thus knows that 
5 the service provider has additional replies for this request. If the requestor does not want these additional replies, it 
must cancel the request (see below). If the requestor wants the additional replies, the request must be repeated, without 
changing any parameters. 

When the service provider receives these repeated requests (which will have a handle state field 178 equal to 
"MORE"), it searches for and detects the "MORE" state using the appropriate handle access routine. Then the service 

10 provider knows that the calls are part of a previously established request. (Note that a handle with a state of "FIRST" 
indicates to the service provider that the associated call is the first call of the request.) For each call with a "MORE" han- 
dle state, the service provider retrieves the context block 174 pointed to by the handle context field 177, and uses the 
context block to continue its execution to provide the additional replies. There is only a single reply for each call made 
to the service provider. As long as the service provider maintains the handle parameter in the "MORE" state, it has more 

is replies for the request. 

When the service provider is returning to the requestor with its last reply (determined by, e.g. , the scope and sched- 
ule fields 1 75, 176 in the requestor's handle), the requestor's handle state field 178 is set back to a value of "FIRST" 
(the initialized state). When the return is made to the requestor with this last reply, the requestor sees its handle param- 
eter state set to "FIRST and knows that its request has been fully satisfied. Note that if the request is satisfied with a 
20 single reply, the service provider retains no context and never causes the state of the handle parameter to become the 
"MORE" state. The requestor's handle stays at its initialized "FIRST state, indicating to the requestor that the request 
is completed. 

When a service provider returns the handle parameter in a "MORE" state, the request must be repeated or can- 
ceiled. If the request is otherwise abandoned, system resources will be lost, owing to the memory allocated to the han- 
25 die and context block. 

Note that for the above discussion, if the service provider did not issue subsidiary requests, a single handle would 
suffice for communications between the service requestor and provider. However, if the service provider did issue sub- 
sidiary requests there would be more than one separate handle-the initial requestor's handle, which is provided by the 
requestor for the call, and different handles created by, e.g., the Information Manager and forwarded to, e.g., an access 
30 module. 

Where multiple requests and responses exist for a single operation, scheduling subsidiary requests to the service 
provider is performed by the Information Manager, and is controlled by the schedule time component of the time spec- 
ification parameter 123. For each schedule time specified in the time specification, the Information Manager will create 
a request which causes the service provider to perform the requested operation and issue responses. 

35 When the service provider has completed the requested operation, H issues a response. When the Information 
Manager sees that the service provider has completed the requested operation, it then examines the schedule time 
context that it keeps for the initial request. If there are further times for which the requested operation is scheduled, the 
Information Manager does not set the requestor's handle state to "FIRST, but leaves it in the "MORE" state. The 
requestor sees its handle parameter still in the "MORE" state, and knows that the full request has not been completed, 

40 and asks for the remainder. The Information Manager then causes a wait until the specified schedule time, then allows 
the Dispatcher to perform another call to the service provider. Note that the service provider cannot distinguish this next 
call from that of a completely new request, as it has retained no context after returning with its handle state set to 
"FIRST. Also, the requestor does not distinguish between a handle state of "MORE" caused by the service provider 
having more replies to a request and the Information Manager preparing for a new schedule time instant. 

45 In other embodiments, the handle access routines would be enhanced to permit the client to determine the cause 
of the "MORE" state of the handle parameter. 

If, during a request with multiple replies or multiple schedule times, the requestor decides that it does not want any 
further replies from the service provider for this request, it must cancel the request. Possible reasons for wishing to can- 
cel the request include receiving an exception reply that indicates that further data will not be useful, or receiving an 

so error condition that indicates that the desired operation is not performing properly. The reasons for canceling are the 
responsibility of the requestor. A cancel terminates all activities of the request, including any scheduling and scope of 
interest operations. 

A cancel can be done when the service provider returns to the requestor with a handle parameter state of "MORE". 
The requestor performs the cancel by using the appropriate handle modification routine to change the handle parame- 
55 ter state to a value of "CANCEL" and re-issuing the call. The requestor must not change any other parameters for this 
call. When the service provider receives this call, it sees the handle parameter in a state of "CANCEL" instead of the 
expected "MORE" state. It retrieves its context from the handle parameter and uses that context to perform any cleanup 
required. This cleanup includes canceling lower level requests that it is making, terminating any processing, and return- 
ing any system resources. When the service provider has completed its cleanup, it uses the appropriate handle modi- 
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f ication routine to re-initialize the handle parameter back to the "FIRST" state. It then returns with the special condition 
value return code of CANCELED to indicate a successful cancel of the request. 

The requestor cannot cancel a request after the service provider has returned with a handle parameter state of 
"FIRST. The request is already completed, and no service provider context exists to cancel. Therefore, the cancel rou- 
s tine described above will return an error if the handle state is not "MORE". 

R DISPATCH 

The dispatch tables 28 include a plurality of data structures, one of which is shown in Fig. 8A, and one or more dis- 
io patch lists including dispatch entries, one of which is depicted in Fig. 8B. The dispatch tree and dispatch lists essentially 
form parse tables which are used in parsing a request, as described below in connection with Fig. 9. With reference to 
Fig. 8A, a dispatch tree includes a plurality of entity nodes 130. The entity nodes 130 are organized in a tree structure 
to assist in parsing, but they may be organized into other data structures. The entity nodes identify the various entities 
in the complex system in connection with which a request may be issued. The entity nodes 130 include pointers which 
75 point to dispatch entries 134 (Fig. 8B) in the dispatch lists maintained in respective dispatch tables 28. 

The term "entity node" is used to describe the data structure 130 because it satisfies the entity model set forth 
above. Generally, data structure 130 satisfies the entity model because it has a hierarchical structure and its child struc- 
tures resemble it. The term "entity node" as it is used to describe data structure 130 should not be confused with the 
term "entity" used to describe elements of the complex system. 
20 An entity node 130 includes several fields, including a class/instance flag field 140 which indicates whether the 
entity node 130 relates to an entity class or an instance within a class. Each entity may be an instance of a class, the 
class being defined by a class name identified in the entity's entity definition 46 (Fig. 3 A), and the dispatch table 24 
includes separate entity nodes 130 associated with the class and the instance, as described below in connection with 
Fig. 9. 

25 While parsing a request, the class names and instance names of an entity and its subentities are parsed using data 
structures of the type shown in Fig. 8A, although the structure is used differently in parsing the class names or instance 
names. The class or instance case is indicated by the class/instance flag. 

The entity node 130 also contains tree link pointers that identify various other elements in the dispatch table 28. A 
module which services requests relating to several entities of the same class may be identified by means of a wildcard 

30 or an ellipsis. If so, an entity node associated therewith has a wildcard pointer in a field 141 or an ellipsis pointer in a 
field 142. Each wildcard pointer and ellipsis pointer comprises a tree link entry, as described below. If the entity node 
relates to a class which has no instances, an example of which is described below in connection with Fig. 9, a field 1 43 
contains a null pointer comprising a tree link entry to another entity node. Finally, a field 131 contains a coded entry, 
which contains the code identifying the class or the name of an instance of the entity associated with the entity node as 

35 well as a link pointer. 

The coded entry field 131 , depicted in the entity node 1 30 on Fig. 8A, is one entry in a coded list. (The remainder 
of the list is not shown.) The coded list is a linked list which contains names of classes of entities defined by the man- 
agement specifications of the entities (see Figs. 3A through 3D), when referring to classes or names of instances of 
entities. Each coded entry 131 includes a pointer 150 to the next coded entry in the list, a class code/instance name 
40 value field 151 , and a field 1 52 which contains a links entry 133 which includes a pointer to an entity node 130 or to a 
dispatch entry 134. 

The class code/instance value field 151 in the coded entry 131 contains either a class code or an instance name. 
The contents of field 151 comprise a class code if the class/instance flag field 1 40 of the entity node 130 is conditioned 
to identify the entity node as being related to a class. Alternatively, the contents of field 1 51 comprise an instance name 
45 if the class/instance flag field 140 of the entity node 130 is conditioned to identify the entity node as being related to an 
instance. 

Referring to Fig. 8B, the dispatch entries 1 34 in a dispatch list are used to identify the particular procedure to proc- 
ess a request. A dispatch list is a linked list of one or more dispatch entries 134, each entry 134 containing information 
useful in transferring a request or subsidiary request to an appropriate functional module 1 1 or access module 12. More 

50 specifically, a dispatch entry 134 includes a pointer 160 to a next dispatch entry 134 in the list. A field 161 includes an 
identification of the functional module 11 or access module 12 during whose enrollment the dispatch entry 134 was 
generated. A dispatch entry 134 also includes a series of fields 162 through 164 which point to a procedure, process 
and node in the complex system for processing a request. A field 165 identifies the vert) with which the dispatch entry 
is associated and an attribute field 166 identifies a set of attributes, as identified by attributes defined by an attribute 

55 definition field 54 of the management specification (Fig. 3B). Finally, a count field 1 67 identifies the number of times the 
dispatcher has used the dispatch entry 134 in connection with processing a request or subsidiary request. 

With this background, the process performed by dispatcher 1 6 in parsing and dispatching a request from a presen- 
tation module 1 0 will be described in connection with Fig. 9. It will be appreciated that the dispatcher 21 performs a sim- 
ilar process in connection with a subsidiary request from a functional module 1 1 . With reference to Fig. 9, a request 180 
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as follows: 

SHOW 

5 NODE <node name> 

ROUTING 

CIRCUIT <routing circuit name> 
CHARACTERISTICS 

10 

which is used in connection with a distributed digital data processing system. The request 180 includes a number of 
sections, including a verb section 1 81 , namely SHOW, an entity section comprising a plurality of entity class codes and 
instance names 182 through 186, and an attribute section 187 comprising a plurality of attributes. In this example, the 
is verb SHOW initiates generation of a response from the entity named in the request, relating to the named characteris- 
tics. 

In the request 180, the entity section, namely, elements 182 through 186, includes a number of class/instance 
pairs. In particular, element 182, NODE, is a class code, and element 183, namely, (node name} identifies, by instance 
name (node name )an instance of the entity class NODE. In the distributed digital data processing system, (node name ) 
20 identifies a node in the distributed digital data processing system. 

In addition, the request 180 further includes, in the entity section, an entity class code 184, ROUTING, which has 
no instances. In addition, the request 180 has a further entity class code, CIRCUIT, which has an instance identified by 
{ROUTING CIRCUIT NAME) 

With reference to Figs. 3A through 3D, which depict a management specification, various elements of a request in 
25 connection with an entity are specified by the management specification. Specifically, the contents of the verb section 
1 81 of a request are taken from the directives defined by the directive definitions 56, the entity class and sub-entity class 
names 182, 184, 185 are taken from the entity class code field 47, and the attributes section 187 is taken from the 
attribute definitions 54 of the management specification for the entity. 

The entity and sub-entity instance names are taken from instance data known to the user (for example, by refer- 
so ence to the configuration database or through automatically generated menus). 

In response to the receipt of a request, the dispatcher 16 first begins parsing the request in the entity section, 
beginning with global entity class code element 182, using entity nodes 130 (Fig. 8A). In particular, with reference to 
Fig. 9A, the dispatcher 16 first (step 190) begins at a root entity node 130, which has a class/instance flag 140 which 
identifies the entity node as being associated with class codes, and searches for an entry of its coded list 131 which 
35 contains a coded entry 131 that, in turn, has a class code field 151 which contains a class code of NODE. If the dis- 
patcher 16 is unable to find such an entry in the dispatch table 28, it searches for a wildcard or ellipsis pointer (see 
below). (If no wildcard or ellipsis pointers are found, it responds with an error to the module 10 from which it received 
the request.) 

If the dispatcher 16 locates such an entity node 130 in dispatch table 28, it sequences to the next step (step 191) 

40 in the parsing operation, in which attempts to locate an entity node 1 30 which is associated with instance (node name \ 
as specified in the entity element 183. In that operation, the dispatcher 16 uses the contents of pointer field 152 in the 
coded entry 131 to locate an entity node with a class/instance flag 140 which identifies the entity node as being asso- 
ciated with instance names and whose coded list includes a coded entry 131 whose instance name entry 132 corre- 
sponds to the node name)in entity element 183 of the request 180. Again, if the dispatcher 16 is unable to locate such 

45 a node 130 in the dispatch table 28, it searches for a wildcard or ellipsis pointer (see below). 

On the other hand, if the dispatcher 16 locates an entity node associated with element 183 in dispatch table 28 in 
step 191, it sequences to the next step (step 192), in which it attempts to locate an entity node associated with class 
code184, ROUTING. In that operation, the dispatcher 16 uses the pointer infield 152 of coded entry 131 and the entity 
element ROUTING from the request to locate an entity node 130 which includes a class/instance flag 140 which iden- 

50 trfies the entity node as being associated with class codes, and whose coded entry list includes a coded entry 131 which 
has a class code field 151 that contains ROUTING. In that situation, since the entity class ROUTING is an entity class 
with no instances, the pointer field 152 in the coded entry 131 is null. In this case, the null pointer field 143 in the entity 
node 130 points to a second entity node 130 associated with the class entity CIRCUIT. 

In step 1 92, the dispatcher 1 6 uses the null pointer in the entity node 1 30 associated with the ROUTING class entity 

55 located in step 1 92 to locate a second entity node 1 30 whose class/instance flag 1 40 indicates that it is associated with 
class codes, and a coded list which contains a coded entry 131 whose class code field 151 contains CIRCUIT (step 
193). If the dispatcher is unable to locate such an entity node, it searches for a wildcard or ellipsis pointer (see below). 

If, on the other hand, the dispatcher 16 locates an entity node 130 in step 193, it sequences to step 194, in which 
it attempts to locate an entity node 130 identifying the instance entity element (ROUTING CIRCUIT NAME) In that 
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operation, it uses the pointer in field 1 52 of the coded entry 1 3 1 to locate an entity node 1 30 whose class/instance flag 
140 identifies it as being associated with instance names and whose coded list includes a coded entry 132 whose 
instance name field 151 contains (ROUTING CIRCUIT NAME} as specified in instance entity 186 of the request 180. 
If the dispatcher 16 is unable to locate such an entry, it searches for a wildcard or ellipsis pointer (see below). 

5 On the other hand, if the dispatcher, in step 194, locates an instance entity node 130 which identifies the instance 
entity element 1 86, it has successfully parsed the entity section 182 through 186 of the request 180. Thereafter, the dis- 
patcher 16 uses the pointer in field 152 of the coded entry 131 located in step 194, the verb in verb element 181 and 
the attributes in characteristics element 187 of the request to identify a dispatch entry 134 (Fig. 8B) to be used in 
processing the request. In particular, following step 194, the dispatcher 16 uses the pointer in field 152 of coded entry 

w 131 to identify a list of dispatch entries 134. Thereafter, the dispatcher 16 attempts to locate a dispatch entry 134 the 
contents of whose verb field 165 corresponds to the verb element 181 of the request 180, in this case SHOW, and the 
contents of whose attribute field 1 66 corresponds to the attributes in the CHARACTERISTICS element 1 87. 

If the dispatcher 16 locates, in step 195, such a dispatch entry 134, it uses the contents of the procedure identifi- 
cation field 162, process identification field 163, and node identification field 164 to call the procedure to process the 

is request. In this operation, the dispatcher 1 6 effectively transfers the request to the entity for processing. It will be appre- 
ciated that, as described above in connection with Fig. 6, if the process identification in field 1 63 and node identification 
in field 164 identify another process or node than contain the dispatcher, the dispatcher transfers the request to the dis- 
patcher in the other process or node, as identified in the respective fields 163 and 164, for processing. 

The above describes the use of the coded entries of the dispatch table. The wildcard and ellipsis pointers offer an 

20 additional functionality to the table. For example, one management module may handle all requests for modules of a 
particular global or subordinate entity class. Without wildcard and ellipsis pointers, all of the instances of the class and 
instances of any subclasses would have to be enumerated in the dispatch table. To avoid this, wildcard and ellipsis 
pointers are provided, and may be used in a dispatch specification 39A (Fig. 2B) to indicate in a general fashion which 
entity classes and instances a management module services. 

25 One example of such a dispatch specification is: 
NODE * ROUTING CIRCUIT ... 
which indicates that the module can handle, for any instance of a NODE class global entity, all instances of the subentity 
class CIRCUIT as well as all suberrtities of CIRCUIT class subentities. The asterisk (*) matches any instance name, and 
the ellipsis (...) matches any instances of the subentity or class/instance pairs of suberrtities which may follow. For 

30 example, the expression 

NODE foo ROUTING CIRCUIT bar LINK fred 
would match the dispatch specification because "*" would match "too", and "... w would match "bar LINK fred". 

Referring to Fig. 9B, to enter a wildcarded dispatch specification in the dispatch table 28, the entity node 130 at step 
191 (Fig. 9A), which corresponds to instance names of NODE class entities, would be modified. The wildcard pointer 

35 141 would be changed to point to a new entity node 1 30 (step 1 96) which contained class codes, one of which was the 
class code ROUTING. The child pointer related to class code ROUTING would be null (as in step 192, Fig. 9A) and the 
null pointer would point to another new entity node 130 (step 197), which would have a child pointer corresponding to 
the class name CIRCUIT This child pointer would point to another new entity node 130 (step 198), whose ellipsis 
pointer would point to the dispatch entry for the module (step 199). 

40 Parsing of the modified table would be similar to that described by Fig. 9A, until step 191. At step 191, the dis- 
patcher 16 would search for an instance of the NODE class with name, e.g., loo". If this name was found in the coded 
entries (three being shown for illustrative purposes) then the dispatcher would proceed according to the child pointers 
in the coded entries. However, if the name 100" was not found in the coded entries (indicated by a null NEXT ENTRY 
pointer in the last coded entry), then the dispatcher would search for a non-null wildcard pointer at step 1 91 . After locat- 

45 ing the wildcard pointer, the dispatcher would then proceed to step 1 96. 

Steps 196 and 197 are similar to steps 192 and 193 of Fig. 9A. The dispatcher uses the null pointer in step 196 
(corresponding to the class code "ROUTING") to move to step 197, and then uses the child pointer corresponding to 
the class code "CIRCUIT" to move to step 198. 

At step 198, the dispatcher will search the linked list of coded entries (three being shown for illustrative purposes) 

so to locate an instance name of "bar". If this name is not found in the coded entries, the dispatcher then searches for a 
non-null wildcard pointer. If this is not found, the dispatcher searches for a non-null ellipsis pointer. This will be located, 
and used to traverse to the dispatch entry (step 1 99). The contents of the dispatch entry would then be used to call the 
appropriate module. 

Note that the wildcard and ellipsis pointers allow general matching of entity class codes and instance names, but 
55 only after the coded entries of the dispatch table are checked. In this way, the dispatcher searches for the "most specific 
match" of the entity name. Therefore, for example, a first module can have a dispatch specification: 

NODE * ROUTING CIRCUIT ... 
which indicates that the module can handle, for all instances of a NODE class global entity, all instances of the CI RCUIT 
class subentity of a ROUTING class subentity. A second module can have a dispatch specification 
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NODE joe ROUTING CIRCUIT ... 
which indicates that the module can handle, for instance "joe" of the NODE class global entity, all instances of the CIR- 
CUIT class subentity of a ROUTING class subentity. 

To be consistent with the "most specific match" rule, all directives to NODE joe ROUTING CIRCUIT subentities 
5 should be sent to the second module. This is accomplished with the dispatch table schema because the instance name 
"joe" will appear in the coded entries at step 191 , and therefore if "joe" is the instance name in a request to a ROUTING 
CIRCUIT, the "joe" coded entry will be used (because it is checked first), and the wildcard pointer will not be used. 

To properly parse the dispatch tree, a stack must also be used by the dispatcher. A simple example will explain why 
this is necessary. Consider a new module having the dispatch specification 
10 NODE jim DISKDRIVE ... 

which indicates the module can handle, for instance "jim" of the NODE class global entity, all instances of DISKDRIVE 
class subentities. This specification would be entered in the tree by adding a coded entry at step 191 with the instance 
name "jim", and adding subsequent new entity nodes, in similar fashion to Fig. 9B. Subsequently, when dispatching 
requests with global entity class and instance names: 
is NODE jim 

the dispatcher would travel to the new entity nodes. 
However, a request with an entity name starting with 
NODE jim ROUTING CIRCUIT 
could not be serviced by the new module, since the new module only supports DISKDRIVE class subentities for NODE 
20 instance "jim". Therefore, once the dispatcher determines that the class name ROUTING CIRCU IT is not supported by 
the new module, it must have a mechanism for returning to step 191, and potentially using other coded entries or the 
wildcard or ellipsis pointers to find a module which will service the "NODE jim ROUTING CIRCU IT" request. Therefore, 
as the dispatcher traverses the dispatch table, it maintains a stack of pointers to all of the entity nodes 130 which it has 
traversed from the root node. Pointers are pushed onto and popped off of this stack as the dispatcher moves up and 
25 down through the dispatch table tree structure attempting to find the appropriate dispatch entry. 

If no matching dispatch entry is found, an error is returned to the requestor (i.e. presentation or functional module). 
As discussed above, a control functional module may serve as a pass-through from the presentation modules 
directly to the access modules. To implement such a pass-through, the ellipsis pointer for the root node of the presen- 
tation-function aspect of the dispatch table (which will match any entity name in any request) should point to the dis- 
30 patch entry for the control functional module. Whenever it receives a request, the control functional module will simply 
issue an identical request to the function-access aspect of the dispatcher. In this way, all requests which do not match 
dispatch specifications in the presentation-function dispatch table will also be routed for matching in the function-access 
dispatch table. This allows presentation module requests to access primitive functions available from the access mod- 
ules. 

35 In an alternative embodiment of the dispatch table, to allow more than one class code which doesn't have 
instances, the null pointer field 1 43 may contain the first element of a linked list similar in structure to the list of coded 
entries 131. The second, "null" list would contain code values of class codes which have no instances. The null list 
would be parsed after the coded list, but before checking for a wildcard pointer. 

40 G. DOMAINS AND CONFIGURATION 

As described above, a configuration functional module 1 1 maintains a configuration database defining the entities 
comprising the complex system. By means of appropriate commands from an operator, the configuration functional 
module 1 1 can add instances of entities, as defined in the data dictionary, to the configuration database, delete them 

45 from the configuration database, and change the definitions in the configuration database. As also described above, a 
domain functional module 1 1 establishes a domain entity in the configuration database which refers to a subset of the 
entities already defined in the configuration database. An operator, through a presentation module 10, can control and 
monitor the entities comprising a specific domain, without regard to the possibly myriad other entities comprising the 
complex system. In addition, an operator can initiate a control or monitoring operation in connection with entities only 

so in the domain, without having to initiate generation of a request by a presentation module 10 for each entity, thereby 
simplifying control and monitoring of the complex system. 

The domain functional module 1 1 establishes, within or in addition to the configuration database, a domain data- 
base for each domain entity, identifying the entities comprising the domain entity. Upon receipt of an appropriate 
request, the domain functional module 1 1 will add an entity to a domain database, thereby adding the entity to the 

55 domain, delete an entity from a domain database, thereby deleting the entity from the domain, generate a response 
identifying the entities comprising a domain as identified in the domain database, and delete a domain database, 
thereby effectively deleting the domain. 

Referring to Fig. 9C, the format of the configuration and domain databases (which may be incorporated in a single 
database) includes afield for each entity instance in the configuration, and similarly, each entity instance in the domain. 
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The domain database includes an entry 230 for each member of a domain, listing the domain name and the 
instance name of the entity or subentity member. In addition, the domain database includes an entry 232 for each entity 
which is a member of any domain, listing the instance name and the domains which it is a member. The domain func- 
tional module updates this information as the domains are modified, and can use the information to quickly determine 

5 the members of a domain, or, alternatively, to quickly determine the domain membership of an entity. 

In alternative embodiments, a first domain may incorporate the members of a second domain by reference to the 
second domain, thus reducing the size of the domains database. In other embodiments, the domains database may 
establish a hierarchy of domains similar to the hierarchy of entities and subentities, and commands may be directed 
similarly to domains and subdomains. 

w The configuration database includes an entry 234 for each entity and subentity, organized hierarchically in the data- 
base. The full name for each entity and subentity instance is provided. This information can be used by the configuration 
functional module to quickly determine the configuration, for example, to display (via a presentation module) to the user 
a map of the configuration or menus of entity instance names. 



As described above in connection with Fig. 1 B, one functional module 1 1 comprises an alarms functional module 
1 1 , which can establish alarm conditions, in response to requests from a presentation module 10, and, using the vari- 
ous conditions of the entities of the complex system, as, for example, recorded in the user interface information file 29, 

20 detect the occurrence of an alarm condition. 

Fig. 10A depicts the functional organization of the alarms functional module 11. With reference to Fig. 10A, the 
alarms functional module 1 1 includes a general alarms module 200 that receives requests from the module, interprets 
them and enables one or more detector modules 201 or one or more rule maintenance modules 202 to operate in 
response thereto. As indicated above, the alarms functional module 1 1 performs two general types of operations, 

25 namely, maintenance of alarm conditions and detection of alarm conditions. 

The maintenance of alarm conditions operation of the alarm functional module 1 1 is performed by the rule mainte- 
nance module 202, which maintains, in an alarm rule base 203, rules which identify each of the alarm conditions. Each 
rule represents the set of conditions which must be evaluated to determine the existence of an alarm condition. Specif- 
ically, the rule maintenance module 202 generates, in response to requests from a presentation module 10, rules, as 

30 described below in connection with Fig. 10B, which are stored in the alarm rule base 203. In addition, the rule mainte- 
nance module 202, in response to corresponding requests from a presentation module 1 0, may modify the rules in the 
alarm rule base 203, which thereby results in modification of the conditions under which an alarm condition, as repre- 
sented by the rule, will exist. 

Similarly, the operation of detection of alarm conditions is performed by the detector module 201 , which uses e.g., 

35 the condition information in the historical data file (Fig. 5) and the alarm rules in the alarm rule base 203. As described 
below in connection with Rg. 10B, each rule includes a condition portion, which identifies the conditions. The detector 
module 201, to detect an alarm condition, determines whether e.g., the contents of the historical data file match the 
conditions of the various rules. If so. the detector module 201 generates an alarm indication, for transfer by the general 
alarms module 200 via a notification module 204 to, e.g., presentation module 10 for display to the operator. 

40 The general form of an alarm rule, as generated by the rule maintenance module 202, is depicted in Fig. 1 0B. With 
reference to Fig. 10B, an alarm rule includes a condition portion 210, which sets forth the set of condition(s) required 
for the indication of the alarm. The condition portion includes an expression portion 212, a relational operator 213 and 
an expression value portion 214. The relational operator 213 relates the expression portion 212 to the expression value 
portion 214, so that the condition portion 210 evaluates to either a logical TRUE or a logical FALSE. It will be appreci- 

45 atedthat, ifthe expression portion 212 itself evaluates to logical TRUE or logical FALSE, the relational operator 213 and 
expression value portion 214 of the condition portion 210 are not needed. In either case, if the condition portion evalu- 
ates to a logical TRUE, an alarm condition exists. 

The rule includes an entity and attribute portion 212 and a time value portion 216. The rel-op value portion 213 
relates values of one attribute to one value portion 214. The time value portion 216 establishes a time function, and may 

so indicate the times or time intervals at which the condition portion 21 0 is to be used by the alarm detector module 201 . 
Providing an alarms functional module 1 1 permits an operator to establish alarm conditions on a dynamic or as- 
needed basts. Since the alarm conditions do not have to be pre-established in the control arrangement, the control 
arrangement can be used in controlling and monitoring a wide variety of diverse complex systems. For example, if the 
control arrangement is being used to control and monitor distributed digital data processing systems, which may have 

55 diverse configurations of nodes communicating over a network, the alarm conditions can be established by an operator 
based on the particular configuration. In addition, alarm conditions can be added by addition of rules to the alarm rule 
base 203, if a new alarm condition is discovered during operation of the complex system. 
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I. OTHER EMBODIMENTS 

The foregoing description has been limited to a specific embodiment of this invention. It will be apparent, however, 
that variations and modifications may be made to the invention, with the attainment of some or all of the advantages of 
5 the invention. Therefore, it is the object of the appended claims to cover all such variations and modifications as come 
within the true spirit and scope of the invention. 

Claims 

10 1 . A system for controlling and carrying cut management functions over an assemblage of entities, wherein said enti- 
ties interface within said assemblage for control of primary information handling functions and said entities further 
interface with said system to permit the carrying out of said management functions, said management functions 
including a function for retrieval of one or more attribute values from an entity, said attribute values identifying the 
state of operation of entity, said system comprising: 

15 

stored management modules carrying out said management functions by executing selected management- 
related commands, 

storage containing records of said attribute values, each record including an indicator of an associated time; 
and 

20 at least one said module storing rules identifying attribute values at one or more times corresponding to alarm 

conditions and comprising a rule generator for generating rules for storage and an alarm condition detector for 
retrieving attribute values from storage or said entities and detecting an alarm condition in response to the con- 
tents of said rules if retrieved attribute values correspond to an alarm condition. 

25 2. The system of claim 1 , wherein: 

said management modules carry out said management functions by independently interpreting and execut- 
ing selected management-related commands. 

3. The system of claim 1 , wherein: 

30 at least some said management functions generate, for display to a user, management information indicat- 

ing the status of said primary information handling functions of one or more said entities. 

4. The system of claim 1 further comprising: 

35 a historical data recorder for periodically accessing and storing new attribute values in said records in response 

to a predetermined schedule. 

5. The system of claim 1 , wherein said rule module is responsive to user commands for generating new rules or mod- 
ifying existing rules. 

40 

6. The system of claim 1 , wherein said rules may be enabled or disabled in response to user commands. 

7. The system of claim 1 , wherein the syntax of said rules comprises an entity and attribute specifier, a relational oper- 
ator, a value, and a time parameter. 

45 

8. A method for controlling and carrying out management functions over an assemblage of entities, wherein said enti- 
ties interface within said assemblage for control of primary information handling functions and said entities further 
interlace with said system to permit the carrying out of said management functions, said management functions 
including a function for retrieval of one or more attribute values from an entity, said attribute value identifying the 

so state of operation of said entity, comprising: 

carrying out said management functions by executing selected management-related commands within man- 
agement modules; 

storing records of said attribute values, each record including an indication of an associated time; and 
55 in at least one said module: 

storing rules identifying attribute values at one or more times corresponding to alarm conditions, 
generating rules for storage; and 

retrieving attribute values from storage or said entities and detecting an alarm condition in response to the 
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contents of said rules if retrieved values correspond to an alarm condition. 

9. The method of claim 8 further comprising: 

5 a historical data recorder operating in one member of said computer network for periodically accessing and 

storing new attribute values into records at said one member in response to a predetermined schedule. 

1 0. The method of claim 8, wherein: 

at least some said management functions generate, for display to a user, management information indicat- 
w ing the status of said primary information handling functions of one or more said members. 

1 1 . The method of claim 8, wherein said module storing rules is responsive to user commands for generating new rules 
ore modifying existing ones. 

75 1 2. The method of claim 8, wherein a syntax of said rules comprises a member and attribute specifier, a relational oper- 
ator, a value, and a time parameter. 
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4^ 



(MANAGEMENT SPECIFICATION") : := 4( 
MANAGEMENT SPECIFICATION (SPEC. NAMe/: 



40 



(VERSION) 42 

(FACILITY) - — 43 

44 

(TYPE . DECLARATIONS 
(SPEC.SODY>— "45 

END SPECIFICATION [ (SPEC NAME > 



45 

^ J <SPEC.30DY> : : = 



-45A 



{ (GLOBAL. ENTITY. DEF) }' 
{ < SUBORD INATE . ENT ITY . DEF > } -45C 



46 

v (ENTITY. DEF) : : = < GLOBAL | SUBORD INATE > 



ENTITY< CLASS .NAME > = < CODE) : 
SUPERIOR = < CLASS. NAME >{ (CLASS. NAME> ; ] 
S^IDENTIFIES = ( (ATTRIBUTE. LIST) ) , 

52 — (SYMBOL = (STRING) : ] 

53 (ENTITY. 30DY) 

END ENTITY (CLASS .NAME) ; 

FIG. 3A 
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53 — < ENTITY. BODY) : : = 

•' < ATTRIBUTE . DEF > Y 
' <AGGREGATION . DEF> }'55 
'DIR£CTIVE.DEF>} — 5g 
' <SUB. ENTITY. DEF > }—gy 

< ATTRIBUTE. DEF > : := 

5S"< KIND . NAME > ATTRIBUTE 
60 — t < DEFAULT . POLLING . RATE > ] 
CJ _^-[<MAX. POLLING. RATE >] CD 
< ATTRIBUTE . NAME > = < CODE > : DATA TYPE w 
62 y < ATTRI 3UTE . BODY > } 

63 END ATTRIBUTE ^ 



ATTRI BUTE. BODY > : : = 

66"-[< ACCESS INFO] 

66- -- [ DISPLAY=< TRUE | FALSE > ] 

67— [ < DEFAULT . VALUE > ] 
TCi^-i < SYMBOL) 1 

-?.^-{ <CATEGORIES> ] 
' ' /~[ <MAX . POLLING . RATE > ] 

72 A < DEFAULT . POLLING . RATE > ] 
73 /{ < PR I VATE . DATA > ] 

74 



55-n 



^AGGREGATION. DEF > : : = 

7S^{ AGGREGAT ION < AGGREG AT I ON . NAME i = < CODE > 
-77__T DIRECTIVES, SUPPORTED. LIST > ] 
JJ t<SYMB0L>l 
CfJ^~\ < CATEGORIES > ] 

QJ_ < ATTRI BUTE. LIST) 

Sri < PRI VATE. D ATA >] 

OZ ^ END AGGREGAT I ON < AGGREGAT I ON . NAME > ; } 



FIG. 3B 
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56"\ DIRECTIVE. DEF) : := /""^ 
{ D IRECT I VE < DI RECT I VE . NAME > - < CODE > 
84"T ACTION-DIR£CTIVE=<TRUE| FALSE) , ] 

85 [DISPLAYS TRUE! FALSE) . ] 

86 C < SYMBOL) ] 

Q7 - — ( < CATEGORIES > ] 
90 —< REQUEST. DEF > 

91 """^RESPONSE . DEF > 

92 "*\EXCEPTION . DEF > 

END DIRECTIVE <DIRECTIVE . NAME) ; } 



90 



\ REQUEST. DEF > : : = 
REQUEST 



gj [ ARGUMENTS g£ 

{< ARG . NAME > = < CODE > 
93 ^[DISPLAY=<TRUE | FALSE) ] 

94 - C< REQUIRED) ] 

95— [<UNITS>] 
96"* C < DEFAULT) ] 

97 — "^SYMBOL)] 
100 < PR IV ATE . DATA) ] 
J'}] 

END REQUEST; 

FIG. 3C 
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FIG. 3D 

91 — < RESPONSE . DEF > : : = (QJ 

"\ {RESPONSE < RESPONSE . NAME > = < CODE > : 
103 "Ol SEVERITY* 3 <SUCCESS | INFORMATIONAL > ] 
frjA^(TEXT=<TEXT. STRING) |n _ 

M ARGUMENTS ,U3 

( „ {<ARG.NAME>=<CODE>: 

lOb-x_(<UNITS>] 

(07 [ < SYMBOL > ] 

END RESPONSE<RESPONSE.NAME>; } 



92 

v < EXCEPTION. DEF >: := \\\ 

( {EXCEPTION<EXCEPTION.NAME=<CODE> : 

SEVERITY- < WARNING | ERROR | FATAL > 
(13 — TEXT= < TEXT. STRING > 

■ [ ARGUMENTS ^ »«5 



1(4 



{ <ARG . NAME>=<CODE> 



|J6 — (<UNITS> 
((^ — .[<SYMB0L>1 

END EXCEPTION [ < EXCEPT ION . NAME > ] ; } ] 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

This technical overview provides information on the Symmetrix® 3000 and 5000 families of EMC 
Enterprise Storage™ systems, including product descriptions and details on key features and 
operations. This overview describes EMC's underlying storage system architectural philosophy 
which is based on the complementary MOSAIC:2000* hardware and ISA software architectures. 
The objective is to provide IS management and staff with a thorough technical understanding of 
Symmetrix systems. 

There are currently three series in both the Symmetrix 3000 and 5000 families — the Symmetrix 
3630, 3830 and 3930, and the Symmetrix 5630, 5830 and 5930. They form scalable families with 
leadership performance and capabilities in each of their respective capacity classes. 



The Value of Symmetrix 
3000 and 5000 Enterprise 
Storage Systems 
Performance and 
Revenue Advantages 



Business Impact usually provides the greatest customer value and payoff, and is most often a direct 
result of the industry-leading performance of Symmetrix systems. More transactions can be han- 
dled per hour, or less powerful servers can accomplish the task, because Symmetrix offers: 

• higher transaction throughput 

• improved availability to information 

• faster data analysis for decision support 

Higher performance can result in: 

• helping customers improve time-to-market of their products and services 

• reducing development time for new business applications to create sources of new revenue 

• enabling implementation of global services through improved data processing procedures 



Overview 



Symmetrix 3000 and 5000 systems help EMC customers enhance the performance and revenue 
of their businesses. These advantages typically can take any combination of three forms. 

Business Impact Q Operational Impact Q Financial Impact 

Certain key features and capabilities of Symmetrix Enterprise Storage systems can contribute 
directly to achieving these impacts. 
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Operational Impact is derived from fast, easy connectivity and integration, continuous data avail- 
ability, and compatibility with existing technology. EMC customers can deploy their most valuable 
asset - people - to more productive efforts than having to manage data. Operational impact is typ- 
ically associated with cost avoidance. 

• Continuous data availability and business continuance keep your business running 

- Redundant critical components 

- Nondisruptive upgrades and repair of critical components 

- Data protection optimizes performance, availability, and price 

- Continuous data availability during migration from older technology disk systems to new 
Symmetrix systems 

• Compatibility and ease of implementation 

- Support for all major multivendor servers: IBM*/PCM mainframes, heterogeneous UNIX® 
servers, PC LAN and Windows NT* servers, and AS/400® systems 

-Online host-independent mirroring between physically separated Symmetrix systems 
through Symmetrix Remote Data Facility (SRDF™), enabling business continuity during 
planned and unplanned outages 

Financial Impact is often the most obvious and is frequently associated with both the ability to 
extend the useful life of technology, and the maintenance and data center environmental savings 
typically realized with Symmetrix products. EMC's hardware and software architectural approach 
to storage system implementation permits the seamless integration of new technology and capabil- 
ity as advances are made. Financial impact is typically associated with cost savings. 

• Asset protection 

- MOSAIG2000 is a modular hardware framework that allows rapid development and 
deployment of new storage technology while protecting existing investments. 

- ISA (Intelligent Storage Architecture) is a modular software framework that bridges the 
gaps between platforms, networks, databases, and applications. ISA also adds value to 
the storage investment with software such as SRDF, EMC InfoMover™, Symmetrix Data 
Migration Services (SDMS™), Symmetrix Manager, DataReach™, EMC TimeFinder™, 
EMC PowerPath™, EMC Data Manager, and the FDR family of backup/restore solutions. 

* Superior economic value 

- Less floor space 

Lower power and cooling requirements 
Lower maintenance costs 
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EMC's Architectures EMC Enterprise Storage systems make information protection, information sharing, and 

for Enterprise Storage: information management possible. As a shared central repository for valuable informa- 

MOSAIC:2000 and ISA tion, EMC Enterprise Storage: 

• Connects to disparate computer systems 

• Provides common information management, protection and sharing capabilities 

• Allows organizations to create a competitive advantage by leveraging large amounts of information 

EMC Enterprise Storage systems rely on MOSAIC:2000 and Intelligent Storage Architecture 
(ISA) — a combination of industry-standard hardware and software. EMC Enterprise Storage 
architecture ensures optimum performance, availability, scalability and connectivity. Comple- 
mentary MOSAIC:2000 hardware and ISA software architectures demonstrate the unique 
storage system philosophy of all EMC storage products and their capability to share informa- 
tion within an organization. 



Customer Cache 



Support Disk Scrubbing 




PC Interface 



Application systems 
Module 



MOSAIC:2000 is the long-standing foundation for Symmetrix. This architecture combines indus- 
try-standard hardware with optimized software to provide the highest performance, availability, 
scalability and connectivity. 
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Intelligent Storage Architecture (ISA) 




ISA provides unique and powerful software that extends the capabilities of Symmetrix in the areas 
of information protection, information sharing and information management. 
Together, MOSAIQ2000 and ISA yield powerful enterprise storage systems that: 

• Provide high-level performance, capacity, and reliability 

• Store and retrieve data from all major computing platforms, including mainframe and open sys- 
tems environments 

• Enable software-based functionality that ensures business continuance in the event of a disaster 

• Deliver rapid and nondisruptive data migration from one system to another 

• Share information, regardless of origin 

EMC Storage Philosophy • Highest performance, scalability, connectivity 

• Information protection, information sharing and information management 

• Provide intelligence at the storage system level 

• Use industry-standard interfaces 

Highest Performance Symmetrix systems use large cache memory configurations, and EMC proprietary caching algo- 

rithms enable the highest probability for "cache hits" when reading data. One hundred percent 
cache fast writes ensure the highest possible performance when writing data. Fast, 100 percent 
cache writes enable Symmetrix performance to appear as close to that of solid-state disk as possi- 
ble while being able to support the largest data capacity per system in the industry. 

• Scalability - Symmetrix 3000 and 5000 systems enable consolidated storage strategies by providing 
scalable storage in a common family. System capacities scale from 35GB to multiple terabytes of 
fully protected storage. Symmetrix offers new ways to manage change and growth in applications, 
databases, servers, and overall business requirements. 
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• Connectivity - Connectivity to host platforms is provided through industry-standard interfaces. 
The Symmetrix 5000 series supports mainframe connections through ESC ON®, parallel or block 
multiplexor channels. When optional Symmetrix ESP (Enterprise Storage Platform) software 
is installed, Symmetrix 5000 systems can simultaneously support open UNIX, Windows NT, 
and AS/400 systems with connectivity to fast-wide-differential (FWD) SCSI, Ultra SCSI, and 
Fibre Channels. 

Symmetrix 3000 systems support connectivity to open UNIX, Windows NT, and AS/400 systems 
with connectivity to FWD SCSI, Ultra SCSI, and Fibre Channels. When optional Symmetrix ESP 
software is added to Symmetrix 3000 systems, they simultaneously support mainframe connec- 
tions through ESCON and block multiplexor channels. 

This level of Symmetrix connectivity enables simultaneous support of multiple hosts and multi- 
ple host types for greater configuration flexibility and the fulfillment of EMC's Enterprise Stor- 
age philosophy. 

Information Protection EMC software provides a variety of information protection/business continuance options, 

including Mirroring the optimum RAID level for both performance and availability. 

The following software offerings supplement the EMC Enterprise Storage philosophy. 

• Symmetrix Remote Data Facility (SRDF) provides fast enterprise- wide data recovery capability in 
the event of a planned or unplanned data center outage. 

• EMC TimeFinder supports the online creation of multiple independently addressable business 
continuance volumes (BCVs) of information allowing other processes such as backup, batch, 
application development and testing, and database extractions and loads to be performed 
simultaneously with OLTP and other business operations. 

• Symmetrix Dynamic Address Switching (S/DAS) offers the capability to dynamically swap DASD 
addresses in an SRDF environment that participates in a parallel sysplex environment. It also 
allows dynamic address swapping with Symmetrix Data Migration Services (SDMS). 

EMCs Remote Support network can be used to upgrade Symmetrix operating software (microcode) 
on an operational Symmetrix system with minimal interruption of service. This unique approach 
upgrades Symmetrix software and functionality without downtime, combining fast functional 
enhancements with continuous data availability. 

Information Sharing Symmetrix provides centralized, sharable information storage that supports changing environ- 

ments and mission-critical applications. This leading-edge technology begins with physical devices 
shared between heterogeneous operating environments and extends to specialized software that 
enhances information sharing between disparate platforms. 

• EMC Celerra™ File Server enables direct attachment to networks for high speed centralized data 
storage and data sharing without the need for a general purpose server. 

• Symmetrix Enterprise Storage Platform (ESP) software provides simultaneous mainframe and open 
systems support for Symmetrix 3000 and 5000 systems. 

• Symmetrix provides standard simultaneous multiple open systems support. 

• EMC InfoMover extends information sharing. InfoMover facilitates high-speed bulk file transfer 
between heterogeneous mainframe, UNIX, and Windows NT host platforms without the need for 
network resources. 

• DataReach uses ESP as an enabling technology to provide access to mainframe database informa- 
tion, extract it, and transfer it to UNIX and Windows NT open systems relational databases. 
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Information Management Symmetrix systems improve information management by allowing users to consolidate storage 

capacity for multiple hosts and servers. EMC offers powerful graphical user interface (GUI)-based 
tools that dramatically simplify and enhance Symmetrix configuration, performance, and status 
information gathering and management. 

• Symmetrix Manager offers enhanced GUI-based storage monitoring, configuration, and performance 
tuning management capabilities for Symmetrix systems supporting open systems and mainframe 
environments. 

• EMC PowerPath™ optionally offers a combination of simultaneous multiple path access, workload 
balancing, and path failover capabilities between Symmetrix systems and supported server hosts. 

• EMC Volume Logix enables storage administrators to efficiently allocate Symmetrix storage in an 
Enterprise Storage Network environment to hundreds of UNIX or Windows NT servers located 
on the Fibre Channel hub or switched fabric. 

• EMC Data Manager (EDM™) supports high performance network-based or directly connected 
open systems and Windows NT backup needs from one centrally managed site while offering a 
complete, high-performance database backup solution for the entire enterprise. 

• Fast Dump/Restore (FDR) family of mainframe-based backup/restore utilities uses Symmetrix with 
existing mainframe infrastructures to provide a comprehensive suite of fast, nondisruptive infor- 
mation protection solutions for both mainframe and open systems environments. 

Symmetrix systems can also serve as the central information repository in an EMC Enterprise Stor- 
age Network™ (ESN). An ESN provides an extremely high-speed, Fibre Channel-based network 
consisting of storage, switches, and hubs that expand EMC Enterprise Storage capabilities beyond 
the walls of the data center. ESN offers a fault-tolerant, self-healing enterprise wide architecture 
from which an enterprise can better manage, protect, and share all of its information resources. 

Traditional systems have placed the bulk of storage management decisions and overhead on the 
operating system and host processor. In this approach, decisions such as what data to cache and 
when to cache it take cycles away from applications and ultimately impact performance. 
Symmetrix systems can determine data access patterns in real time and intelligently optimize them- 
selves for performance, independent of the host processor and operating system. Since these capa- 
bilities are not tied to specific operating systems or versions of operating systems, they can be 
exploited and do not require time-consuming and costly software upgrades. These capabilities are 
used for virtually all major mainframe, UNIX, Windows NT, PC LAN, and AS/400 systems with- 
out incurring host processor overhead. 

Industry-Standard EMC uses open, industry-standard interfaces within Symmetrix systems. New, leading-edge HDAs 

Interfaces can be introduced in the fastest possible manner, and popular open host processor interfaces are 

supported. This enables Symmetrix products to eliminate lagtime between the availability of new 

industry technology and new EMC deliverable products. 



Enterprise Storage Networks 



System Intelligence 
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Chapter 2 

Symmetrix 3000 and 5000 Enterprise Storage 
Product Description 

Symmetrix Enterprise Symmetrix systems support a mix of Channel Directors that include combinations of 

Storage Family ESCON channels, parallel channels (Symmetrix 5000 only), Fibre Channel, Ultra SCSI and FWD 

Configurations SCSI channels, and Remote Link Adapters (used with SRDF and SDMS). Channel Directors are 

always installed in pairs to allow for redundancy and continuous availability in the event of repair 

or replacement to any single Channel Director. 
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Symmetrix 5630-1 8/-36 and 
3630-1 8/-36 Architectures 
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Basic Operation 



Basic operations in the Symmetrix 3000 and 5000 family systems include Channel Directors, cache 
memory, Disk Directors, disks and the flow of data among these components, as illustrated in the 
following diagram. 
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Symmetrix systems can be integrated easily and quickly with existing host processors, including all 
major enterprise servers and mainframes. 
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Muftihost Support Open systems connect to Symmetrix systems through fast-wide-differential (FWD ) SCSI, Ultra SCSI, 

and Fibre Channel interfaces. The following list and illustration cover vendors of servers currently 
supported by Symmetrix systems. Support for additional system environments and additional sys- 
tem connections will continually be added, based upon customer demand and industry direction. 

Bull* 

Compaq*/DEC® 
Data General® 
Hewlett Packard® 
IBM® 

Intel®-Based Servers 

NCR* 

Sequent* 

Siemens* 

Silicon Graphics® 

Stratus® 

Sun Microsystems* 
Unisys* 

For a more detailed list of specific server models and supported operating system versions 
and interface technologies, contact your EMC representative or check EMC's web site at: 
www.EMCxom/product$/enterprise_storage_systems/open_sys„matrixMm. 
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Mainframe Operating In IBM*/PCM mainframe environments, all Symmetrix 5000 and 3000 with ESP systems are oper- 

System Support ating-system independent. The caching algorithms are self-managed and Symmetrix 5000 systems 

do not depend on host cache commands to receive the benefits of read and write caching. This 
means that the Symmetrix 5000 system will provide high performance and high functionality for 
I/O processing, not only to the latest ESA versions of mainframe operating systems but also to non- 
traditional mainframe operating systems and noncurrent versions of MVS, VM, and VSE. Virtually 
every System/370 and System/390* operating system can be supported, including: 
MVS/ESA™ MVS/XA™ MVS/SP™ ACP/TPF™ 

VM/ESA™ VM/XA™ VM/SP™ VM/HPO™ 

VSE/ESA™ VSE/SP™ MVT/VSE™ AIX/ESA™ 

In addition, Symmetrix systems support other mainframe operating systems, including: 
UTS* OS/1100* GCOS7™ GCOS8™ PICK™ 

Host Cluster Matrix Configuring hosts in clusters achieves high availability and high performance. Cluster nodes share 

access to Symmetrix systems via fast-wide SCSI, Ultra SCSI, and Fibre Channel interfaces. Support 
for additional system environments and additional system connections will continually be added, 
based upon customer demand and industry direction. Symmetrix currently supports cluster hosts 
from the following vendors: 

Bull 

Compaq/DEC 
Hewlett Packard 
IBM 

Intel-Based Servers 

Sequent 

Siemens 

Sun Microsystems 

For more detailed information on Symmetrix support for clustered environments, contact your 
EMC representative or check EMC's web site at: 

www. EMC. com/products/enterp risejstoragejsystemsfcluster_hostjncttrix.htm. 

Device Support and Symmetrix 5000 and 3000 systems with ESP appear to mainframe operating systems 

Emulation as a 3990-6, 3990-3 or 3990-2. The physical storage devices can appear to the mainframe operat- 

ing system as a mix of multiple 3380 and 3390 devices. All models of the 3380 or 3390 volumes 
can be emulated up to the physical volume sizes installed. A single Symmetrix system can simulta- 
neously support both 3380 and 3390 device emulations. 

The Symmetrix responds to cache commands from the host processor and will respond as 3990-3 
or 3990-6, but will not always perform the command in exactly the same manner as 3990-3 or 
3990-6. Some host access methods are designed to turn off cache during sequential processing. 
This is necessary with conventional cached controllers as their caching algorithms create cache 
pollution when processing sequential I/O. The sequential prefetch capability of Symmetrix allows 
for efficient sequential operation without having to actually turn off Symmetrix cache. This allows 
the Symmetrix to provide the high performance of an integrated cached environment 100 percent 
of the time, while the host operating system perceives that cache has been turned off. 

The Symmetrix emulation of the IBM 3990-3 or 3990-6 allows it to be compatible with IBM's 
Systems Managed Storage (SMS) and other data management systems. Symmetrix knows how 
data is being accessed and will manage its own caching and prefetch processes accordingly. EMC 
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cache management algorithms select which channel commands to process and which to ignore for 
greater efficiency and performance. 

On open systems hosts, Symmetrix logical disk volumes appear to the host as physical disk devices 
at SCSI target ID/logical unit number addresses. All host logical volume manager software can be 
used with Symmetrix disk volumes. 

When using a FWD SCSI connection to an open system processor, the Symmetrix system appears 
as industry-standard SCSI disk devices behind a FWD SCSI interface and data is stored in Fixed 
Block Architecture (FBA) format. 

Host Channel Connection All Symmetrix systems provide exceptional channel connectivity through combinations of 

Channel Directors. These include ESCON channels, parallel channels (5000 systems only), FWD 
SCSI and Ultra SCSI channels, Fibre Channels, and Remote Link Adapters (used with SRDF and 
SDMS). Channel Directors are installed in pairs, providing redundancy and continuous availability 
in the event of repair or replacement to any one Channel Director. 

Channel Directors Symmetrix systems support mainframe, UNIX, Windows NT, and AS/400 connections through 

Channel Directors. They connect directly to host processors through physical path types or 
Physical Channel Attachments. 

The Symmetrix 3000 and Symmetrix 5000 family systems with ESP support open UNIX systems, 
Windows NT systems, and AS/400 connectivity through Symmetrix FWD SCSI, Ultra SCSI, and 
Fibre Channel Channel Directors. Each Channel Director is a single board with four host connections 
(two for Fibre Channel) and, depending on the Symmetrix, from two to eight Channel Directors. 

The Symmetrix 5000 and Symmetrix 3000 family systems with ESP support mainframe connectiv- 
ity through serial Channel Directors for ESCON connections and parallel Channel Directors 
(Symmetrix 5000 systems only) for block multiplexor connections. Each channel connection sup- 
ports four channel connections. For configuration flexibility, these directors can be installed simul- 
taneously and, depending on the Symmetrix, from two to eight Channel Directors are supported. 

When Symmetrix ESP software is installed on a Symmetrix 5000 or 3000 system, simultaneous 
connections for mainframes, UNIX, Windows NT, and AS/400 systems are provided. This special- 
ized software enables combinations of serial Channel Directors, parallel Channel Directors, FWD 
SCSI Channel Directors, Ultra SCSI Channel Directors, and Fibre Channel Directors on the same 
Symmetrix system. 

Intelligent cache configurations allow Symmetrix systems to transfer data at electronic memory 
speeds which are much faster than physical disk speeds. Symmetrix products are based on the prin- 
ciple that the working set of data at any given time is relatively small when compared to the total 
system storage capacity. When this working set of data is in cache, there is a significant improve- 
ment in I/O performance. The performance improvement achieved is dependent on both: 

• Locality of Reference -If a given piece of data is used, there is a high probability that a nearby piece 
of data will be used shortly thereafter, 

• Data Reuse - If a given piece of data is used, there is a high probability that it will be reused shortly 
thereafter. 



Internal Data Flow 
Data Flow 
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This cache principle has been in use for years on host processor systems (CPU and storage devices). 
The figure below illustrates this type of host cache use. The cache used in this manner is often a 
high-speed, high-cost storage unit used as an intermediary between the CPU and main storage. 
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Symmetrix uses the same cache principle as host systems, but with enhanced caching techniques. 
The following diagram illustrates cache use in Symmetrix. 
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In the Symmetrix system, the Directors perform the following functions: 

• Each Channel Director handles I/O requests from the host. It accesses the directory in cache to 
determine if the request can be satisfied within the cache. The directory contains information on 
each cache page and blocks within each page. 

• Each Channel Director manages cache using an Age Link Chain table and Least Recently Used 
(LRU) algorithm. An Age Link Chain table maintains the references to the Most Recendy Used 
(MRU) to Least Recently Used page locations. The LRU algorithms use the information in this 
table to ensure that only pages of data that have been used recently are kept in cache. 

• A prefetch algorithm dynamically detects sequential data access patterns to the disk devices. The 
directors improve the hit ratio of these accesses by promoting blocks from the disk devices to cache 
slots before that data has been requested. The prefetch algorithm can stage two to 12 tracks to 
cache depending on access patterns learned. 

• The Disk Director manages access to the disk drives. It performs a background operation that 
destages "written- to" blocks to disk. 
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Four basic types of operations occur in a Symmetrix system: Read Hit, Read Miss, Fast Write, 
and Delayed Fast Write operations. The following diagrams illustrate these operations. 
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A Read Hit occurs on a read operation when all data necessary to satisfy the host I/O request is in 
cache. The Channel Director transfers the requested data from cache to the host and updates the 
cache directory. 



A Read Miss occurs when all data necessary to satisfy the host I/O request is not in cache. The Disk 
Director stages the block(s) containing the data from disk. The Disk Director places the block(s) in a 
cache page. Simultaneously, the Channel Director reconnects to the host and sends the requested data. 
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A Fast Write occurs when the percentage of modified data in cache is less than the Fast Write 
threshold. On a host write command, the Channel Director places the incoming block(s) in cache. 

A Delayed Fast Write occurs only when the Fast Write threshold has been exceeded {that is, the 
percentage of cache containing modified data is higher than the Fast Write threshold). The Least 
Recently Used data is destaged to disk. When sufficient cache space is available, the Channel Direc- 
tor processes the host I/O request as a Fast Write. With sufficient cache present, this type of cache 
operation will rarely occur. 

A background operation also occurs in Symmetrix systems. This background operation destages 
"written-to" blocks to disk. This allows any written-to or changed data to be maintained in two 
locations: cache for high performance in the occurrence of reuse of that data, and on disk to main- 
tain the highest levels of data integrity. All pending writes are assured of arrival to the intended disk 
even in the event of power failure. The following diagram illustrates this destaging operation. 
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Cache Memory One of the most crucial components of a Symmetrix system is the cache memory. All read or write 

operations transfer data to or from cache. Any transfers between the host processor, Channel 
Directors, and cache are achieved at electronic speeds that are a quantum leap faster than transfers 
involving disk. Optimization around the movement of data between disk and cache results in the 
highest performance possible. There are two cache buses, x and y; each has a 360MB per second 
bandwidth for a total processing bandwidth of 720MB per second. 



Performance Features Performance remains a significant differentiation between Symmetrix systems and all alternative 

disk offerings. The features that will be discussed all impact performance and contribute to increas- 
ing transaction volumes, improving online response time, and reducing the time needed to execute 
batch runs. 
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Electronic Data Transfer Symmetrix greatly exceeds the throughput and response time performance of conventional disk 

storage because the majority of data is transferred at electronic memory speeds, not at the dramat- 
ically slower speeds of physical disk devices. The Symmetrix system's intelligent use of up to 16GB 
of cache contributes greatly to this performance advantage. 



Advanced Caching Simply having these robust cache configurations is not enough. One of the fundamental differences 

Algorithms between Symmetrix products and all other DASD is the advanced caching algorithms that allow 

intelligent usage of the installed cache for high performance. These algorithms search quickly and 
efficiently to determine whether the requested data is in cache. They also understand how the 
application is accessing the data and tune themselves accordingly in real time. The cache manage- 
ment algorithms respond to channel requests to manage the cache via host processor software 
when appropriate and perform the management functions independently when the host processor 
does not make requests. This is a complex series of tasks and requires the advanced cache manage- 
ment algorithms of Symmetrix to accomplish them effectively. 

With the large amounts of cache offered on Symmetrix systems, the typical installation will attain 
a read hit ratio (requested data is in cache) of 90 percent to 95 percent. In some alternative cached 
environments, read performance may be acceptable due to the opportunity of a read hit, but write 
performance is inferior unless there are DASD Fast Writes (DFW). Even with DFW, these alterna- 
tive products often have a very limited resource, Nonvolatile Storage (NVS), for this function. In 
the event of a power outage, NVS is only nonvolatile for the cache and only for a limited period of 
time. The Symmetrix systems, however, always provide 100 percent system no n volatility, allowing 
all writes to be "fast writes." Channel End/Device End is presented to the host channel when the 
data is written to cache and verified. 



Efficient Cache Searching One of the problems of traditional controllers with large cache configurations is the lack of an abil- 
ity to search the cache in an efficient manner. Increasing cache configurations means that the search 
time increases proportionally. This search time is added to every I/O request, read hit, write hit, 
read miss, or write miss. This is a considerable penalty for every I/O request, especially in perfor- 
mance-critical applications. The controller may actually disconnect from the channel during this 
process and must then reconnect if there is a cache hit. 

The Symmetrix systems perform the cache search via advanced proprietary algorithms. It only 
requires 20 microseconds to determine if a record is in cache. This advanced algorithm allows the 
20 microsecond search time to remain constant regardless of cache configuration. With a 20 
microsecond cache search, there is no reason to disconnect from the channel during the search. In 
fact, it takes longer to disconnect and reconnect than it does to perform the cache search. In normal 
operation, the only time that a Symmetrix system will disconnect from the channel is in the case of 
a read miss. 



Sequential Prefetch Symmetrix systems continually monitor I/O activity and look for access patterns. When the second 

sequential I/O to a track occurs, the sequential prefetch process is invoked and the next track of data 
is read into cache. The intent of this process is to avoid a read miss. Once the first track is completely 
read by the host processor, the third track is read and reuses the same cache location as the first. 
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This process of using the track slots in a round-robin fashion prevents cache pollution caused by 
conventional sequential caching algorithms. Should a read miss occur, the Symmetrix system will 
increase the number of track slots from two to five. If a read miss still occurs, the Symmetrix 
prefetch routines will increase the slots to eight. The maximum number of track slots that will be 
allocated for a sequential operation is 12. Should I/O activity reduce, the number of track slots will 
be reduced accordingly. When the host processor returns to a random I/O pattern, the Symmetrix 
system will discontinue the sequential prefetch process. 

PermaCache Option Symmetrix allows you to permanently assign mission-critical data requiring extremely high perfor- 

mance to cache. A variable number of contiguous cylinders on the disk devices can be reserved for 
PermaCache backup. 

PermaCache is best used for infrequently accessed data that needs instantaneous response since this 
data normally may not be in cache at the time it is requested. The large cache and intelligent 
caching algorithms strive to keep frequently accessed data in cache, making its assignment to Per- 
maCache unnecessary. PermaCache requires additional cache memory to be available above the 
base cache required for any particular configuration. 

Dynamic Mirror Symmetrix Dynamic Mirror Service Policy (DMSP) is an enhancement to Symmetrix which provides 

Service Policy the algorithms for processing read operations for mirrored (RAID 1 ) volumes. As shown, DMSP 

determines which mirrored volume will service each read request. Using only a static mirror service 
policy results in a single mirror always being used and no performance advantage when using 
mirrored volumes over non-mirrored volumes. 



Read Request 

Logical 
Volume 




The DMSP feature takes advantage of static mirror service policies, but addresses their limitations 
by making periodic adjustments. Over time, data access pattern information is collected and results 
in a decision about the best policy to use for each volume. Volumes with higher access rates get 
more preferential treatment than volumes with lower access rates. The result is improved overall 
system performance and reduction or elimination of arduous studies of access patterns and man- 
ual configuration changes. 
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Disk Drives EMC uses advanced technology disk drives and disk controllers to enhance Symmetrix capabili- 

ties. Microprocessors embedded in the controllers of each drive enable capabilities such as 
advanced RAID protection to be offloaded from CPUs, disk directors and controllers. This further 
enhances the performance of Symmetrix systems and also serves to make them more easily com- 
patible with a wide array of hardware and software platforms. 

Symmetrix 3630/5630, 3830/5830, and 3930/5930 systems support mixed configurations of 
up to 32, 96, and 256 (respectively) 18GB and 36GB disks drives. This breadth of scalable 
capacity and configuration choices allows Symmetrix systems to adapt to virtually any enter- 
prise storage requirement. 

Disk Directors The Disk Directors manage the interface to the physical disk, and are responsible for data move- 

ment between the HDAs and cache. HDAs are connected to Disk Directors through industry-stan- 
dard SCSI interfaces with two microprocessors per Disk Director. This connection allows rapid 
introduction of the latest disk drive technology into Symmetrix systems. 
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Symmetrix systems use industry-standard SCSI HDAs for physical disks. The use of industry-stan- 
dard HDAs allows EMC to keep pace with customer needs as technology advances in the area of 
increased capacities and improved performance. Each HDA is configured with its own controller 
consisting of control logic, a microprocessor, and a device-level buffer. The device-level buffer is 
designed to eliminate Rotational Position Sensing (RPS) misses. An RPS miss occurs when the head 
or current rotational position of the disk media is such that the transfer is possible when requested, 
but the controller and its path to an HDA are not available. An RPS miss typically causes a time 
delay for transfer of at least one additional rotation of the disk. Through the use of the device- level 
buffer, data is easily moved between the Disk Director or the drive media and the buffer. This 
enables an electronic transfer between the buffer on the HDA and the Disk Director, thereby avoid- 
ing the possibility of an RPS miss. It can also be segmented, using the SCSI-2 command set. This 
allows Symmetrix control logic to issue a read command to the device, detach, then issue a data 
write to a different segment of the device-level buffer. The onboard microprocessor will manage the 
read or write, and will notify the Symmetrix system when the read is complete. 

Every HDA contains its own microprocessor which has the capability of self-management. This 
gives Symmetrix the ability to perform parallel tasks, such as diagnosis and simultaneous transfers, 
and further enhances performance. 
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Hyper-Volume Extension 



Symmetrix enhances disk system functionality by supporting up to 32 logical volumes on one 
physical device. Up to a maximum of 4,096 logical volumes are supported on a Symmetrix system. 

For mainframe customers, there are two separate uses of Hyper- Volume Extension (HVE), 

• Extended Cylinder Addressing for higher performance - Beyond the capacity on the drive 
required for IBM device emulation, there can be an additional small logical volume for data sets 
that require very high performance (Multi-Image Manager files, JES Checkpoint, RACF Control 
files, etc.). Since this small logical volume is separate from other volumes, Unit Control Block 
(UCB) busy conditions due to contention are eliminated. 

* Split-Volume Capability for greater flexibility - Up to 32 separate logical volumes can be configured 
on a single physical drive. For example, a single EMC 18GB drive could support up to six logical 
3390-3s, or up to 18 logical 3390-ls, or nine logical 3390-2s or two logical 3390-9s. A single 36GB 
drive could support 12 logical 3390-3s, or up to 32 logical 3390-ls, or 1 8 logical 3390-2s, or four logi- 
cal 3390-9s. This flexibility provides for the consolidation of many physical DASD devices into far 
fewer physical high capacity, high performance disks. HVE enables the replacement of older storage 
devices without requiring application or data format changes. 

Support is provided for native IBM 3390 and 3380 track emulation with all 3390 and 3380 disk vol- 
umes being supported. No modifications are required to the operating system, application, or program 
product software to take advantage of HVE. 

The following illustration represents some examples of possible Hyper-Volume Extension logical 
configurations of EMC 18GB and 36GB drives in mainframe environments. 



Mainframe environments with up to 32 logical volumes per disk 
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Open systems customers can also take advantage of Hyper-Volume Extension to support multiple 
logical disk volumes on individual disks. This capability is particularly useful for some 32-bit 
implementations of UNIX that allow only 2GB file systems per single logical disk. For example, up 
to eight 2GB logical disk volumes can be defined for a single EMC 18GB HDA. 

The following illustration represents examples of possible Hyper- Volume Extension logical config- 
urations of EMC 18GB and 36GB drives in open systems environments. 
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Open systems environment with up to 32 logical volumes per disk 





Note: 

Different volume 
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Meta Volume Addressing Symmetrix also enhances disk system functionality in Windows NT and open systems environ- 

ments through the capability of meta volume addressing. Symmetrix allows the concatenation of 
contiguous logical devices, up to a maximum of 512GB per meta device. This overcomes the 
addressing limitations imposed in Windows NT environments. 



Symmetrix Data Protection EMC has chosen to enhance the basic RAID level definitions in each of the two implementations of 

data protection that are offered for Symmetrix. Unique customer value can be derived from the 
ability to have Symmetrix products support disk arrays that can be protected with: 

• Mirroring (RAID 1) - for mission-critical data with highest performance and highest availability. 

• Symmetrix Remote Data Facility (SRDF) - an enhanced version of mirroring for multiple storage 
system data protection and availability that can include multiple sites. 



This capability allows optimization for the best relationships of availability, performance, and cost 
for individual data sets. These options are configurable at the physical volume level so that differ- 
ent levels of protection can be applied to different data sets within the same Symmetrix system. This 
unique flexibility allows the customer to maintain the lowest possible costs in relation to the neces- 
sary levels of performance and data availability. 

The EMC Symmetrix implementations of data protection are able to exploit Symmetrix function- 
ality that differentiates the EMC offerings from typical RAID offerings as follows. 
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Mirroring (RAID 1) 



The implementation of RAID 1 Mirroring on Symmetrix systems includes performance enhance- 
ments beyond the high availability capabilities normally associated with RAID 1. 




Write Operations 
with Mirroring 



A write operation to any mirrored volume is executed identically to a nonmirrored write. The 
Channel Director presents Channel End/Device End to the host after data is written and verified in 
cache. The Disk Directors then destage the data to each drive of the mirrored pair of drives asyn- 
chronously. As such, Mirroring on Symmetrix exploits the 100 percent fast write capability, and the 
application does not see additional time associated with having to physically perform two disk write 
I/Os (one to each drive of the mirrored pair) as is normally associated with RAID 1. 



Read Operations 
with Mirroring 



Mirroring Error Recovery 



Mirroring Advantages 



The Symmetrix performance algorithms for read operations in mirrored pairs offer three service 
policies to best balance the use of the Symmetrix architecture. Interleave Service Policy shares the 
read operations of the mirrored pair by reading tracks from both HDAs in a flip flop method, a 
number of tracks from Ml, and a number of tracks from M2. Interleave is designed to achieve 
maximum throughput. Split Service Policy differs from Interleave because read operations are 
assigned to either the Ml or the M2, but not both. In the case of multiple hyper-volumes in the mir- 
rored pair, certain logical volumes are read exclusively from Ml and certain logical volumes are 
read exclusively from M2. Split is designed to minimize head movement Dynamic Mirrored Ser- 
vice Policy (DMSP) utilizes both Interleave and Split for maximum throughput and minimal head 
movement. DMSP adjusts each logical volume dynamically based on access patterns detected. 

In the unlikely event that one disk in the mirrored pair fails, the Symmetrix automatically uses the 
other disk drive of the mirrored pair without interruption of data availability. The Symmetrix sys- 
tem notifies the host operating system of the error via the message to operator protocol and to the 
EMC Customer Support Center via an Auto-Call action. The EMC Customer Support Center 
Product Support Engineer (PSE) then begins the diagnostic process and, if necessary, dispatches a 
Customer Engineer (CE) to the customer site. Once the suspect HDA is nondisruptively replaced, 
the Symmetrix system re-establishes the mirrored pair and automatically resynchronizes the data 
with the new disk. During the data ^synchronization process, the Symmetrix system gives priority 
to host I/O requests over the copy I/O to minimize the impact on performance. 

In summary, Mirroring provides: 

• Improved performance over traditional RAID 1 by supporting 100 percent fast write, and two 
simultaneous internal data transfer paths. 

• Protection of mission-critical data from any single point of failure. 

• Continuous business operation by switching to the alternate HDA of a mirrored pair without inter- 
ruption to data availability should loss of access occur to one of the HDAs in the mirrored pair. 

• Assurance that the second copy is identical to the first copy. 

• Automatic ^synchronization of the mirrored pair after repair of the suspect volume. 

• Transparency to the host processor and operating system. 
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It is possible to provide even greater protection for data that is already protected by mirroring by 
defining spare disks for disks protected by mirroring. In the event of the error threshold having 
been exceeded for a volume that is already protected by mirroring, instead of starting the dynamic 
sparing process of copying from the failing disk to the spare disk, data will be copied from the 
"good" disk to the spare disk. This will provide additional protection for the remaining active disk 
of the mirrored pair in case the failing disk cannot be immediately replaced. 

Dynamic Sparing Symmetrix family systems can provide Dynamic Sparing, an additional level of protection for vol- 

umes that use the mission-critical redundancy of RAID 1 Mirroring. A small pool of spare vol- 
umes is committed to this option, typically in groups of spares equal to the number of data volumes 
in the RAID 1 group. This user-selectable option is capable of providing dynamic reallocation of 
data to a standby spare, thus maintaining data protection in the event of an HDA failure. 
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Synchronization and Once all HDAs in the RAID group are synchronized, the spares become the active volumes, the 

HDA Replacement failing HDA is taken offline, and notification is made of the occurrence. Notification is made to the 

host via sense information and to the EMC Customer Support Center via an Auto-Call event. The 
local Customer Engineer is notified and will then report onsite to perform a nondisruptive replace- 
ment of the reported failing HDA. Once the physical replacement is complete, microcode is noti- 
fied and the new HDA is synchronized with the Dynamic Spares in use during this process. Because 
data volumes are fully protected, the HDA replacement and ^synchronization can be deferred to 
a time convenient to the customer. When the synchronization is complete, the HDA in the original 
location becomes the operational HDA, leaving the spares standing by and ready should another 
HDA fail at some time in the future. Throughout this process, continuous data availability is pro- 
vided to users and applications without any disruption. 

Dynamic Sparing Operation The entire Dynamic Sparing process requires no intervention from customer personnel as it is 

completely implemented in Symmetrix microcode. All that is required from an operational 
perspective is to select the Dynamic Sparing option during initial Symmetrix system configuration 
and to reserve the necessary spare HDAs. Priority is given to host I/O requests during 
resynchronization, so high performance can be maintained even during asynchronous data 
^synchronization. Since errors are usually detected well in advance of an actual disk failure, 
dynamic sparing has proven itself to be very effective at being able to copy a full drive to a spare 
drive prior to data becoming unavailable on the failing drive. 



Symmetrix Backup Symmetrix 5000 systems have the ability to perform high-speed backup and restoration of data 

Restore Facility (SBRF) while applications remain online and accessible with the Symmetrix Backup Restore Facility 

(SBRF). SBRF is compatible with IBM's Concurrent Copy, but provides a much higher perfor- 
mance environment. 
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Service and Maintenance The goal for Symmetrix products is to be able to address all possible aspects of systems 

Goals and Philosophy operation that contribute to providing continuous data availability to allow continuous business 

operation. The philosophy of EMC is to design in maximum reliability and then to implement 
the design with the most reliable components available. Once the design and component 
selection are complete, the reliability focus continues with Design Verification Testing (DVT), 
Highly Accelerated Life Testing (HALT), and Ongoing Reliability Testing (ORT) to assure 
customers of an inherently highly reliable product at all times. EMC also employs extensive 
leading-edge Environmental Stress Screening (ESS) techniques to weed out early life component 
failures well before the Symmetrix system is delivered to the customer site. Beyond the 
redundant hardware components and basic microcode operations of Symmetrix, EMC provides 
significant data protection and RAID offerings that provide continuous data availability in the 
event of disk failures or even the total loss of a data center. 

Building upon this foundation of highly reliable components, the architecture of the 
Symmetrix focuses on redundancy so that data availability is assured even in the unlikely case of a 
component failure. In addition to redundant data paths, redundant components exist within all the 
major functional units, providing backup should a component failure occur. 

The concept of continuous data availability is extended further to one of business continuance with 
capabilities offered by Symmetrix Remote Data Facility (SRDF), EMC TimeFinder, Symmetrix 
Data Migration Services (SDMS), and the FDR family of backup/ restore software products. These 
EMC-unique offerings provide continuous data availability and continuation of business opera- 
tions in situations where alternative DASD would typically require multiple hours or days of appli- 
cation downtime. 

Nonvolatile Power System The entire Symmetrix system is made nonvolatile via an onboard battery backup system. The battery 

backup system provides the means for destaging any fast write data that might be in cache should an 
AC power failure occur. In addition to providing nonvolatility to the Symmetrix system, the batteries 
are fully capable of powering not only all electronic components, but also all HDAs during this time. 
This means that the disks are always powered down in an orderly manner, eliminating emergency 
power off situations and extending their useful life considerably. 

The Symmetrix system battery will keep the entire system powered long enough to destage all write 
tracks currently in cache. Symmetrix will continue to accept host I/Os for a period of three minutes. 
If external power is not restored after three minutes, Symmetrix will return a Device Not Ready 
condition for all devices to all connected hosts. Symmetrix will then destage all write tracks cur- 
rently awaiting destage and then perform an orderly shutdown. An orderly shutdown is a condi- 
tion where the heads on the HDAs are properly retracted and the drives are spun down and 
powered off. Should AC power be restored prior to the Symmetrix being powered down, the 
Symmetrix becomes immediately operational without requiring a system restart. 

The power system provides similar redundancy if a power supply fails. There is sufficient capacity 
in the remaining power supplies to maintain full operation until a nondisruptive repair can be 
made to the failed component. Additional redundancy is provided in the system backplane with 
two duplicate busses providing redundant data paths should a catastrophic type of failure occur in 
this component. Two fully redundant AC power lines are provided and if one power source is lost, 
the other will provide continuous operation. 
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Self-Maintenance and Symmetrix has full state-of-the-art self-monitoring, self-diagnosing, and, where possible, self-repairing 

Continuous Data Availability algorithms. The objective of this philosophy is the avoidance of user-observable errors. Symmetrix 

will actively identify internal temporary errors that could potentially lead to any type of user- 
observable hard failure and attempt to correct them prior to data being unavailable to a user or an 
application. This error avoidance is accomplished through a process of error detection, error log- 
ging, and notification. 

During idle time, the disks are read ("disk scrubbing"), looking for any type of error. Upon sensing 
a correctable error, the error is corrected and then rewritten. The block of data is read again to ver- 
ify that it was a permanent correction. If it is correctable, the pertinent information is logged and 
scrubbing continues. If the error is not permanently corrected, the process is repeated until it is 
either corrected or the error recovery routines determine that a skip defect must be executed. If the 
skip defect must be executed, it is done via Symmetrix microcode. When the skip defect is com- 
plete, notification is made and the scrubbing process continues. Should a sufficient number of skip 
defects occur on a track that would make an alternate track assignment necessary, that too is 
accomplished through Symmetrix microcode and is transparent to the user. 

"Cache scrubbing* 1 is accomplished in a manner similar to disk scrubbing. During idle time, cache 
is checked for any single bit errors. Should a single bit error be encountered, it is corrected and the 
line of cache is rewritten and then read to determine if it was permanendy corrected. If the single bit 
was permanently corrected, a counter is incremented, the error is logged, and processing continues. 
If the error was not permanently corrected the first time, the correction process continues until 
either the correction is permanent or microcode determines the single bit error is not correctable. 
Should it be determined that the single bit error is permanent, that section of cache is taken offline. 
This process of "fencing off" allows EMC to take the section of cache out of service prior to the 
customer seeing a temporary error. 

Nondisruptive All Field Replaceable Units (FRU) of Symmetrix systems are capable of nondisruptive 

Component Repair repair, including microcode and hardware. Intermediate versions of microcode are capable of 

being loaded without disruption to data availability for users and applications. Major hardware 

FRUs consist of the following: 

• Channel Directors 

• Disk Directors 

• Head and Disk Assemblies (HDAs) 

• Cache Memory Cards 

• Power Supplies 

• Battery System 

• Fan Subsystems 
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Nondisruptive Microcode upgrades, performed by the EMC Product Support Engineers (PSEs) at the EMC 

Microcode Upgrades Customer Support Center, provide enhancements to performance algorithms, error recovery and 

reporting techniques, diagnostics, and microcode fixes. 

Nondisruptive microcode upgrades are available for Symmetrix systems. Symmetrix takes advan- 
tage of its multiprocessing and redundant architecture to allow for hot loadability of similar 
microcode platforms. 

During a nondisruptive microcode upgrade, the PSE downloads the new microcode to the service 
processor. The new microcode loads into the EEPROM areas within the Channel and Disk Direc- 
tors, and remains idle until requested for hot load into control storage. The Symmetrix system does 
not require manual intervention on the customer's part to perform this function. All Channel and 
Disk Directors remain in an online state to the host processor, thus maintaining application access. 
Symmetrix will load executable code as selected "windows of opportunity" within each director 
channel resource until all have been loaded. Once the executable code has been loaded, internal 
processing is synchronized and the new code becomes operational. This capability can be utilized 
to upgrade or to back down from a release level or interim update. 



Data Integrity Checking mechanisms are necessary throughout the data path within the storage subsystem to 

ensure that your information is the correct data every time. EMC's Symmetrix subsystem is the 
only storage system that guarantees that your data is both available and accurate. 

Symmetrix offers a unique end-to-end integrated data verification technique consisting of codes 
and embedded ID on 4K clusters of data. Data integrity is verified from the host channel interface 
to cache to disk and back again, with the same data verification codes that are generated once at 
the entry point. 

Additional Symmetrix Features 

Multi-System imaging Symmetrix supports multiple System/390 environments through use of its 3990-3 or 3990-6 

emulation modes and Hyper- Volume Extension feature. For control unit definitions of more than 
64 device addresses, it is necessary to define multiple system IDs (SSIDs) with each SSID having a 
maximum of 64 devices. Symmetrix systems support up to 16 SSIDs with up to 64 devices per SSID 
up to a maximum of 1,024 logical devices per Symmetrix 5000 system. With IBM and PCM 
equivalents, up to eight-path connectivity may exist to any single device within the Symmetrix 
configuration. 



Sequential Data Striping Symmetrix family systems are fully compatible with IBM's Sequential Data Striping function for 

3990 Model 3 and 3990-6 with Extended Platform in the ESCON environment. Sequential Data 
Striping automatically distributes accesses to balance the workload across disks. It also provides 
fast execution on large I/O-bound sequential processing requests by allowing I/O operations to be 
managed in parallel across as many as 16 devices. The Symmetrix system handles the smaller 
blocks of data provided by Sequential Data Striping by performing up to 16 concurrent I/Os over 
multiple paths. 

Sequential Data Striping is available only with DFSMS/MVS (Data Facility Storage Management 
Subsystem) with storage management active. Symmetrix must be emulating 3990 Model 3 or 
Model 6 and running the appropriate level of microcode. It must be attached via ESCON channels 
and have SMS-managed volumes. 
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Host Data Compression Host Data Compression compatibility is provided on Symmetrix 5000 systems via implementation 

of Sequential Data Striping support. The MVS instruction-driven data compression function is sup- 
ported on high-end air-cooled and water-cooled IBM ES/9000 model 511/711 processors. 



Multi-Path Lock Facility/ Symmetrix systems support the Multi-Path Lock Facility/Concurrent Access (MPLF/CA) for use 

Concurrent Access with the ultra-high performance Airline Control Program ( ACP) and Transaction Processing Facil- 

ity (TPF) host operating system environments. MPLF/CA allows multiple concurrent I/O requests 
to the same logical device from multiple TPF mainframes. The Symmetrix system maintains the 
names and status of logical locks currently in use and responds to requests to obtain or release a 
lock. This allows multiple hosts to share DASD through multiple paths in an active OLTP environ- 
ment while maintaining data integrity. MPLF/CA is an enhancement and replacement for the 
Extended Limited Lock Facility (ELLF) and Limited Lock Facility (LLF). 



Partitioned Data Set Symmetrix systems support IBM's Partitioned Data Set (PDS) Search Assist feature for 3990 Model 3 

Search (PDS) Assist or Model 6 with Extended Platform in both ESCON and parallel channel environments. PDS 

Assist improves performance on large, heavily-used partitioned data sets by modifying the direc- 
tory search process. 
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Chapter 3 

EMC Enterprise Storage Networks (ESN) 

Overview EMC Enterprise Storage Networks (ESNs) are dedicated networks that connect multiple 

enterprise storage systems to all types of servers and their associated operating systems 
and applications. With a fast, reliable infrastructure for the common management, pro- 
tection, and sharing of data across the enterprise, they relieve network bottlenecks and 
offer considerable cost savings. In this way, they enable cost-effective, high-capacity, het- 
erogeneous information consolidation. 

ESNs use Fibre Channel technology to provide EMC Symmetrix storage systems with 
connectivity, distance accommodation, and throughput rates that are significantly supe- 
rior to those provided by traditional point-to-point connectivity. Fibre Channel is a highly 
reliable message transport protocol that provides the fastest, most scalable performance 
available today for connecting multivendor host servers and storage systems, either cen- 
trally located or dispersed throughout the enterprise. With an EMC ESN, organizations 
can consolidate hundreds of servers into a virtual data center spanning the entire enter- 
prise. EMC's advanced software functionality for information sharing, protection, and 
management enables central monitoring and control of this virtual data center. 

ESNs offer several major benefits: 

Distance — ESNs enable customers to physically attach heterogeneous UNIX and 
Windows NT servers and EMC Symmetrix Enterprise Storage systems across great dis- 
tances. Current implementations of SCSI impose a distance limitation of just 25 meters 
between servers and storage systems. 

Consolidation — ESN connectivity enables organizations to consolidate data among 
widely dispersed servers and storage systems, while supporting the ever-increasing 
amounts and types of corporate data. Servers that were once outside the immediate vicin- 
ity of the data center now can leverage ESN technology to take advantage of the advanced 
information sharing, protection and management benefits of centralized EMC Enterprise 
Storage resources. 

Enterprise Connectivity — Consolidation of multiple server types with multiple connec- 
tivity options requires maximum flexibility from the storage system. The ability of a sin- 
gle Fibre Channel-based enterprise storage platform to simultaneously handle not only 
mainframe parallel and serial channel connections, but also major open systems servers 
with FWD SCSI, Ultra SCSI, and Fibre Channel, enables a plethora of connections among 
mainframe hosts and open systems. 

Channel Throughput — Until now, storage connectivity has been restricted to point-to- 
point, relatively slow connection schemes. By extending channel bandwidth, ESN enables 
customers to exploit the performance and functionality of EMC Enterprise Storage sys- 
tems for key applications such as OLTP, data warehousing and Internet commerce. 
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The EMC Enterprise Storage Network™ architecture enhances the ability to consolidate, share, 
protect, and manage vital information from across the entire enterprise and gain maximum 
business value from it. 
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Chapter 4 

EMC Enterprise Storage Solutions 

Information Protection - EMC provides software solutions that maintain continuous data avail- 
ability. The standard features of Symmetrix software solutions facilitate continuous data availabil- 
ity in the event of any major system component failure or power outage, and provide the ability to 
repair or replace the failed component without any interruption in operation. EMC Enterprise 
Storage software solutions continually perform self-diagnosis to identify and correct potential 
problems prior to any disruption of data availability. These software products include: 

• Symmetrix Remote Data Facility (SRDF) 

• EMC TimeFinder 

• Symmetrix Data Migration Services (SDMS) 

Information Sharing - EMC offers centralized, sharable information storage for supporting changing 
environments and mission-critical applications. This leading-edge technology begins with physical 
devices shared between heterogeneous operating environments and extends to specialized software 
that enhances sharing information between disparate platforms. These software solutions include: 

• Symmetrix Enterprise Storage Platform (ESP) x 

• EMC InfoMover 

• DataReach 

Information Management - EMC consolidates storage capacity for multiple hosts and servers and 
improves information management. The Symmetrix Manager family of products further enhances 
this efficient, consolidated storage approach. These optional software solutions provide powerful 
GUI-based tools that simplify Symmetrix configuration, performance, and status information 
gathering and management. These software solutions include: 

• Symmetrix Manager 

• EMC PowerPath 

• EMC Volume Logix 

• EMC Data Manager (EDM) 

• FDR Family of Backup/Restore Solutions 

For more information about EMC Enterprise Storage solutions, contact your EMC sales 
representative. 
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Chapter 5 

Services and Support 

Professional Services EMC Professional Services consultants provide a full range of services to enable you to extract 

maximum value from your information. These services assist you in applying EMC Enterprise 
Storage concepts and capabilities to your business issues. The EMC approach enables you to 
put information at the center of your IT infrastructure so you can take control of your infor- 
mation and utilize it to your full advantage. 

Professional Services help you leverage EMC Enterprise Storage solutions, expertise, and 
resources to achieve success faster, more cost effectively and with less risk. They enable you to: 

• Understand your current IT environment and take charge of it 

• Create a more responsive, efficient, and flexible IT infrastructure with information at its center 

• Share, protect, and manage critical information across the enterprise 

• Deploy robust new enterprise solutions faster. 

EMC Professional Services personnel utilize EMC Storage Logic™, a framework of EMC-spe- 
cific and storage industry best practices that addresses all phases of an enterprise solution. Use 
of this framework ensures consistency and quality of deliverables and facilitates effective man- 
agement of project budgets, schedules, and specifications. 

To help you build an IT infrastructure that takes full advantage of all your critical information, 
EMC Professional Services provides both strategic enterprise consulting services and practical 
enterprise software implementation services. Consulting services help you assess your current 
infrastructure in light of your requirements and sort through various options. Implementation ser- 
vices help you integrate a specific hardware and software solution into your unique environment. 

Enterprise Business Continuity services protect and enhance your ability to generate 
revenue. They help you build an enterprise business continuity infrastructure that not only 
eliminates unacceptable downtime (planned and unplanned) but also creates new ways to cap- 
italize on business opportunities to generate increased revenue and customer services. 

Enterprise Business Continuity services help you map and build your infrastructure to satisfy a 
range of business continuity requirements from high availability to mission-critical availability 
to continuous availability to disaster recovery. Assessment, planning and design, and software 
implementation assistance is available. 

Use of EMC Professional Services personnel for implementation enables you to quickly realize 
the advanced functionality of EMC software, while your in-house IT staff continues with other 
revenue-generating activities. A range of SRDF software implementation services are available, 
from basic software installation to complex integration projects that encompass the complete 
project lifecycle. Regardless of the level of complexity, EMC Professional Services personnel 
can address your unique technical, staffing, or timing requirements. 

In addition to software implementation services for such key business continuity products as 
EDM, SRDF, and TimeFinder, implementation services are also available to help you expand 
your information sharing, management, and protection capabilities by adding other EMC soft- 
ware products to your infrastructure. 



Enterprise Business 
Continuity 
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EMC Customer Support The EMC Customer Support Center, headquartered in the United States, directly supports EMC 

hardware and software products. The following numbers offer technical support: 

U.S.: (800) 782-4362 (SVC-4EMC) 

Canada: (800) 543-4782 (543-4SVC) 

Worldwide: (508) 497-7901 (or contact the nearest EMC office) 
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Replication used to be a matter for third-party vendors to handle. You created some routines, often with the 
help of some company's data extraction utility, that ran every evening, perhaps downloading data from the 
mainframe and putting it out on a server (n a format usable by decision support analysts running 
spreadsheets. This worked fine, except that you were the integrator. In some cases, you had to write code, or at 
least extensive triggers and stored procedures, inside your database management system. 

Today, database vendors see replication as an important part of database management. They are designing 
products that heip with this task, automating all or part of the replication process. 

With reduced budgets in most shops for programming, buying instead of building a replication system can 
provide great economic benefit. Getting replication software from a single source also avoids finger-pointing 
between the utility and database vendors If you need technical support. 

On the other hand, using someone else's software means it won't be exactly what you would have written 
yourself. If you are using Sybase or Oracle Corp.'s replication software, your databases will replicate their way. 

To help you decide whether their way fits your needs, we offer here discussions of the automatic replication 
features available with two database products: Oracle version 7 snapshots and Sybase System 10 Replication 
Server, We look at how they actually work, and what they can and can't do. An accompanying article discusses 
Lotus Development Corp.'s Notes, Its form of replication and how it differs essentially from replication for 
relational databases. 

In addition, the case studies profiled on page 108 show other products in action, including Trinzlc Corp.'s 
InfoPump and Red Brick Systems' Red Brick Warehouse. Each product offers a particular flavor of replication, 
but each has its strengths and weaknesses. 

Oracle 7 Snapshots 

Oracle's new version 7 relational database management system (RDBMS) supports a simple but effective 
automatic replication feature called the snapshot. The database administrator can specify that a given database 
server should copy data from an original, or master, table, creating a read-only snapshot, or copy. Any number 
of snapshots can be set up on different database/servers, all copying a single master table. 

There are simple and complex snapshots. Simple snapshots are replicated from a single table to a similar table 
on a separate node, Snapshots can Include a subset of columns or rows from the original master table, as 
declared when the snapshot Is created with SELECT and WHERE clauses. Snapshots are created in a simple SQL. 
declaration, including a directive as to how often the snapshot should be refreshed. The system handles 
everything from that point on. There is no extra programming of stored procedures or triggers; Oracle creates 
appropriate triggers automatically when the snapshot Is declared. 

Simple snapshots provide options for snapshot updates that are not full refreshes (complete copies) of the 
original table. The database administrator can create a snapshot log on the master table and then snapshots can 
update only the transaction changes by coordinating with the snapshot log. This changes-only update typically 
involves much less data and therefore much less traffic on the Intervening networks, as well as less load on the 
database server nodes Involved. Multiple snapshots can be supported from a single database table using the 
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snapshot log as well. 

Complex snapshots replicate more than one table at a time to a single remote table, as defined with joins in the 
WHERE clause of the snapshot declaration. Complex snapshots cannot benefit from a fast, changes-only refresh; 
they can be updated only with complete refreshes. 

The alternative to a complex snapshot is multiple simple snapshots, with a new view locally that joins them. 
Although this may be more efficient, since each table benefits from the fast refresh, a loss of data Integrity is a 
possibility. There is no guarantee that the two tables being replicated separately are themselves in sync when 
the replication copies them sequentially* The second master table could have been changed while the first was 
being refreshed to the snapshot. Then, when the second table was replicated, the two resulting snapshots might 
no longer be consistent. 

Given these risks to data integrity, when would snapshots be helpful? They are effective if the data to be 
replicated changes very infrequently or Is confined to a single table. For relatively static data, a snapshot is easy 
to set up, Of course, applications have to be written to read from the snapshot instead of the master table, and 
if it is necessary to write to the database, the writes will have to update the master table since the snapshot ts 
read-only. Writing to the master means, however, that the snapshot would not be updated until the next 
refresh, which could be hours away or even overnight. 

Since snapshots aren't replicated in real-time, they can be expected to be only loosely consistent with the 
master table. Still, most organizations have data that is relatively static or that should be read-only in most 
sites, so the snapshot feature will help with application development and deployment on complex networks. 

Other difficulties with managing the ongoing snapshot replication environment can arise, however. If a network 
link is down and a scheduled snapshot is missed, the good news is that the next snapshot refresh will include all 
the required changes. The difficulty will be In keeping track of when successful refreshes have occurred, 
particularly if there are a large number of snapshots of a single master table in multiple geographic locations. If 
one site is unavailable to dp a snapshot, It will be out of sync with the other remote sites until it comes back on- 
line and is refreshed. 

Such a one-to-many setup could become inconsistent over all sites if the master table is being updated while a 
large number of different site refreshes are under way. There are no specific snapshot management programs 
built-in to give the database administrator a quick status report on all refreshes. 

Oracle touts another replication approach for Oracle 7; a synchronous replication solution that requires custom 
programming. Triggers can be set up to write data to other database servers. This works neither automatically 
nor even transparently, and in fact Is no different than what any database system supporting stored procedures 
could do. 

Sybase Replication Server 

Sybase, with its new System 10, will provide a Replication Server option. Due to be available on a variety of 
Sybase Unix platforms by the end of 1993, this option is expected to provide for replication services appropriate 
to a variety of applications, and it can be implemented In many systems with little extra programming. Sybase 
also plans to ship applications to manage the replication service and keep database administrators informed of 
the current status of replications, 

With Replication Server, the database administrator can specify tables, sets of tables or subsets thereof to be 
replicated from a primary server to any number of secondary or mirrored servers, 

To set up data replication, the database administrator writes a replication definition for each primary table, 
listing its columns and data types. This makes the data available to be replicated. Then, on the remote systems, 
the administrator creates empty tables with exactly the same columns and data types as the primary tables. 
Finally, the administrator creates a "subscription" for the rows of the tables available for replication at each 
remote site. After that, any change to the master table will be replicated to the copies in the terms defined by 
the subscription relationships. 

The replication mechanism handles complete transactions, which may update several master tables, making 
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sure all the updates are replicated to the other systems. As a client application writes to the original database 
server tables, a special Log Transfer Manager process notes the update. The Replication Server then causes 
those changes to be executed for each subscribing copy. 

If the copy's table is large, Sybase supports a first-time Initialization from tape to avoid having to copy the 
entire table over the network. From initialization on, only changes to the copy are sent over the network. 

All the copies are read-only, so updates to the database must be made to the primary table. Sybase, however, 
has an asynchronous stored procedure feature that can apply a loose-consistency approach to updates from 
remote sites as well. 

The Replication Server requires remote updates to be initiated by server-based stored procedures, which are 
called like any Remote Procedure Call (RPC) by user applications. If all transactions are run via these RPCs, the 
Replication Server can redirect the RPCs and apply them to the master tables directly, instead of to the local 
tables that are replicas. 

Since the update Is queued up by the local Replication Server, the master table doesn't have to be directly 
available for the user to have made a guaranteed (though possibly delayed) transaction to the database. When 
the connection is restored, the local Replication Server updates the master table, whose change, in turn, triggers 
an update of the local table. 

The asynchronous nature of the updates makes the Sybase approach, both for replicating and remote updating, 
resilient to intervening WAN outages or other failures. If there is not real-time access to the other sites, 
transactions are stored up to be migrated when the link comes back up. A two-phase commit mechanism does 
not protect the entire process; rather the Replication Server ensures Integrity in Its own mechanism. 

There are drawbacks to this asynchronous approach. First, there is no protection against having different replica 
sites out of sync until the link is restored and updating can take place. Second, any user doing an update from a 
remote site has to wait for the RPC to be executed at the master, and then for the Replication Server to replicate 
that update back to the read-only copy local to the user. This delay in changes being reflected in the local 
database may be unacceptable for certain applications. Even if real-time links are up and bandwidth is high, 
there will be some intermittent time when the data is inconsistent 

Finally, if a transaction is delayed, new business problems may need to be resolved. If, for example, the delayed 
transaction involves deleting a given product from a central inventory, another site needing that part might take 
them ail before the delayed transaction can be completed. There are obviously business needs better served by 
a synchronous two-phase commit replication transaction or a direct master table transaction than by 
asynchronous replication. 

Sybase's architecture can help solve database problems that require near-real-time performance without a delay 
when a WAN link fails, however. For example, several branch sales offices could have write access to account 
records for their respective territories on their local servers, and alt the offices' information could be replicated to 
a central site and back out to the branches, so they each have data from atl the rest. The central site might be 
responsible for decision support applications. If the WAN links to the central site were down, or the central 
system were slowed down by large report runs, the remote sites still would be able to query and update their 
accounts' status locally and have a relatively recent picture of the whole organization. Changes would be 
migrated up to the centralized copy later. 

Sybase also has built In some Intelligent routing capability. Updates for European sites, for example, may all 
physically go from New York to London on one WAN link, and then via separate links to other European sites. 
The Replication Server can send a single transaction from New York to London, and then let London relay 
separate transactions to each European remote site. 

Replication Isn't Simple 

None of the replication solutions we've profiled solves all problems. Still, any one could be the tool that unlocks 
a particular application required by your organization a function you couldn't have implemented before as easily 
or at all. 
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The most obvious weakness of the three solutions we profile, compared with writing your own code or using 
third-party utilities, is that these solutions require the same vendor's database product on all servers involved. 
While It is actually possible for the Sybase and Oracle products to update other vendors' products, this 
functionality requires the use and expense of vendor-specific gateways to those data sources. For such 
multivendor data replication needs, products such as Trinzlc's IrifoPump can be better solutions. 

The second obvious weakness of most replication systems is that they replicate data to read-only copies. 

But if users in a remote site also need to make simultaneous updates of the data in the replicated tables, then 
replication becomes much more problematic. Generally, updates are handled without replication directly to the 
master table, requiring real-time access to that master system. This leads to a decentralized-read, centralized- 
write data architecture. 

Only two of the products we profile offer some level of asynchronous remote update without requiring direct 
access to the master table at transaction commit time. Sybasels Replication Server supports asynchronous 
remote procedures. Lotus Notes allows for remote updates by restricting the data to different versions, 
essentially allowing only CREATES and DELETES, but not updates. 

Getting all the details of replication straight and maintaining data integrity are complex tasks, and trusting a 
respected vendor to provide automated replication solutions can simplify your life immensely. 

Document nwcp000020011101dp910005u 
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Remote disks 



The evolution of remote disk support over 
public lines means that disks can now he 
located thousands of kilometres away from 
the central processor 




/% M % hen IBM announ- 
M M 1 ced its ESCON 

M M J (enterprise system 

ty| y t connectivity) fibre 
optic networking 
suhemc in \990 it opened up an 
iuulguirig new po^ibllity for its main- 
frame users: they could put their pro- 
cessors m one piace^ and their disks 
m a no? her. And those two locations 
could be up to nine kilometres apart 

Tins sspea of the ESCON technolo- 
gy has clear business implications: 
companies requiring eai% accessible 
ofT-sitc back-up can write copies' of 
their data, in real time, to disks slruat- 
cd away from thctr main processor. 
*'^ ;tu ^ ;: -*se organisations short of space 
ui their main offices din write to dinks 
several Hretss.awuy, or across a aver 
in a less expensive pan oi (own. 
^ But ESCON has several limitations 
wlmn i[ ,:rHT ^ to remote oumn tunica- 
"cm* the maximum dtoceof $> kiio 
metres beiwt.cn the processor ami the 
mixi> ^ 7 kilometres with repeaters) is 



too close for many disaster recovery 
requirements, especially In the US, 
where, there is an ever present danger 
of earthquakes in many areas. And the 
nine kilometres is too dose for most 
companies to take advantage of lower 
rents at more remoic bcations. 

But equally Important, prospective 
ESCON customers are not usually 
allowed to dig up the roads to lay 
iheir tables. Ahhoitgh a few customers 
have very large sites which allow targe 
fibre networks to be laid (BA at 
Heathrow Airport, for example), most 
mainframe customers writ have to 
rennet their use of ESCON to local 
slies (for 1 example, for linking devices 
between the floors In large buildings). 

These, limitations, along with the 
cost, have restricted the appeal of 
ESCON. even though insignificantly 
increases the speed at which !!5M 
rnainJiames and peripherals commimi- 
cate Op 17 megabytes per second) 
and tfnablrs resource sharing nF <\liks 
at the locai she. The interest of nur.y 
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customers, however, has been stirred 
by IBM's endorsement of the use of 
optic fibre channels for distributing 
high speed peripherals. 

CHMMALTEffiiATlVE 

Until recently, there was no way to 
distribute disks across a. -wide area. 
The only way to get over the ESCON 
distance limit has been to use lines 
and circuits supplied by the FITS 
(Pastes, Tdegraphes and Telephones - 
a term rbr me htg national tebcommu- 
ni cations suppliers) such as Mercury 
and British feleotim. But while these 
lines have long been used to dis- 
tribute slower peripheral* -such as 
printers and tape drives, writing to 
disks reqiiires botli speed and cartful, 
synchronisation which public tine?f 
have not been able to, support. 

It w^s these limitations which led 
Jeffrey pavis, planning manager for 
AT & T Paradyne, a leading supplier 
of channel extenders, to say ihm 
'..direct, access storage to ices ',DA5P) 



will not operate over remote, high 
speed data communteatiaris lines. No- 
otte lias a global solution to DASD', 

However, Network Systems Corp 
(NSC) and Computer Network 
Technology International (ONTO bculi 
say that they have solved the prob- 
lems of supporting remote disks over 
public lines using their standard chan- 
nel extension equipment As a result, 
both say that users can put extra or 
back-up disks wherever they want - 
even thousands of kilometres away* 

The only oohditibn is that the high 
speed lines (confanning to the inter- 
national £3 or T3 standards, which 
run at between 34 to 44 megabits per 
second) are available iron) the PTTs. 

The use of channel extenders to 
support remote disks opens xtp new 
possibilities. A batik of remote disks, 
for example, can be used tot back-up, 
for providing data disaster recovery 
support, and for providing extra disk 
storage during peak periods; and, by 
using dual-copy software lechnfques 
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(now available with both the IMS and 
DB2 databases), remote back-up can 
now be Instantaneous. 

This can give large com saving*. 
Most customers requiring immediate 
back-up ia^talJ a .second processor, 
complete with operators, comrmmiea' 
lions equipment, disks, and software 
licences and then link the sites togeth- 
er using T2 or T3 lines. Effectively, the 
user Ls forced to duplicate all the costs 
of running a data centre. 

Th^rc are other applications. Genera! 
Accident, the Insurance company, 
used NSC's Remote Data System to 
write to a second set of disks while 
preparing to move data centres. And 
an international financial tostirorJon is 
planning to use die technology to 
easure Uut two sets of amndai trad- 
ing information are exactly mirrored at 
Us London and New York offices. 

HOW rrs DONE 

Channel extenders rnnke the mam- 
tame software believe iliat y remotely 



situated device, such as a tape drtve or 
a printer, is actually locally attached 

A channel extender has buffer mem- 
ory, stores data temporarily, passes on 
and filters out certain acknowledge- 
ments, and performs the address filter- 
ing to transfer only the traffic destined 
for the remote device This is impor- 
tant, as die IBM.- channel may be oper- 
ants at 2 megabyte 4.5 megabytes or 
higher while die cennmunicatkms line 
may only be running at between two 
and 44 megabits. A channel exrender 
is required at each end of each com- 
munications line. 

The use of channel extenders for 
funding data out to tapes and printers 
is now routine, but disks present a dif- 
ferent problem. The host requites 
careful synchronisation 'with the disk 
controller, and will not proceed until it 
has received confirmation of each disk 
wriie. This emends the response times 
and can cause MVS to conclude that 
there has been a disk write failure. 
There are three approaches to this 



The use of channel extenders to 
support disks at remote sites is only 
just out of the pilot phase. Calsse 
Populaire, a Canadian financial 
Institution, is believed to-be. the first 
major company to use the 
technoto^. 

Calsse has a large IBM network 
based around an IBM ES/9000 
Model 820 mainframe. It has over 
10;000 terminals and 1,450 teller 
machines in the network. At Its peak, 
the bank's, Montreal headquarters 
deals with ■over"300 transactions per 
second, 

Calsse began looking at remotely 
attached disks as part of a review 
Into disaster recovery and security * 
procedures. Caisse's norma) 
procedure was to journal each day's 
transactions onto disk and. then 
'archive thern to tape; in .addition, 
.any changes WeTer^ftied 
transaction database ; and -these 
ivere. transmitted every X5 rnihutes 
: tb'a backup 1 site -15 'Wlorhetres' * 

Th|s, procedure had a flaw: if a 

/cdhcerr^;^t'ft c^ 36 ] 

problem, each wiih its own problems. 
The firs; approach Is channel spoof- 
ing, where the channel extender tells 
tlte host thai the wrfte has been com- 
pleted, The extender is then responsi- 
ble for holding the data tempo^nly 
and ensuring that it docs get written to 
disk. .If mere is 3 disk failure, It must 
then tell MVS that there has been a 
disk write failure after ail. 
^ This approach, taken by CNTT, is 
fa«, efficient and involves no host 
software; It has proved particularly 
successful for supporting tapes and 
printers. Other suppliers such as AT&T 
Paradyne and Data Switch also use 
this technique. 

But NSC claims it carries risks 
because MVS is being told data has 
been safely stored vhen fr has not. 'If 
there is a failure, It has to go back to 
the host. You are taking error correc- 
tion away from MVS/ says John 
Cunningham of NSC. 

A second technique is 'signal racing*. 
This cifectrvefy means duu no differ- 
entiation is made between locsil ark! 
remote devices. This is mainly used 
for local extensions (a few hundred 
metres) and is considered impractical 
for disks and longer distances. It is 
best suited for solid state devices 
because they are faster. 

NSC uses a third approach; ii puis 
software onto the host which deals 
with the delays and informs MVS of 
what is going on. The software is also 
able to add extra error airrection, per- 
formance enhancement processes and 
alternate path routing. 
The drawback wiih this approach, 



minutes worth of transactions, 
totalling 300,000. 
The solution lay In real time 
Journaling; Using a high speed T3 
telecommunications line running at 
up to 44.7 megabits per second, 
Caisse linked a bank of Hitachi Data 
Systems rifsKs at the back-up site to 
rts mainframe via two Network 
Systems Corp remote-data system 
(RDS) channel extenders, NSC 
software is also run on the host. 
Using this equipment, a secondary 
log of the IMS database banking 
application is written fh real time to 
the remote disks. No second 
mainframe (orthe software licences 
involved) is necessary. Tests show 
thai the disk response time Is 
constantly maintained at about 17 
milliseconds, faster than the bank 
had'infiiafiy expected. It'Ss also 
possible to write to both tape and 
disk In about 28 milliseconds. The 
function of MVS and IMS logging Is 
unchanged. 

: Caisse ; P6puIalrebelfeves that It will 
"■says about $100,000; per year as a 
.* result of the.direct remote disk " 
: support:'"' L , * *, ;/ 



says Peter Dixon, managing director of 
CNTl, based in the UK, is that It Is 
more complex, more expensive and 
uses up processor resources. Indeed, 
he claims that during a period of very 
high acdvlry. up to eight per cent of 
processor resources could be used. If 
the computer is already heavily load- 
ed, potential cost savings could be 
wiped out. 

In practice, both CNTTs and NSC's 
approaches are likely to satisfy most 
user's requirements. One clearing 
bank has been studying both tech- 
niques (although It lias no: begun tri- 
als) and believes both could meet its 
requirements. 

BUSINESS CASE 

So far, only a handful of customers 
worldwide use channel extension 
technology for the support of remote 
disks; and many of the leading ven- 
dors CMcData, .AT & f Paradyne, Data 
Switch) have stayed out of the market. 

NSC and Otn report high interest in 
their devices, but also acknowledge 
that the use of remote DASD fa only 
likely to be.useful in certain situations. 
Those seeking space savings, for 
example, might be better off installing 
small footprint disk arrays, (says GNTl), 
while those seeking very high volume 
disk back-up will probably need to 
Install a remote host (says KSO. 

Those most attracted to the use of 
remote DASD will be those who want 
to make the best use of existing disk 
resources at different locations, or 
want some form of red-time back up. 
B Andrew fjawrence 
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By Steve Bobrowski 

As Murphy V Law states, 
accidents and problems 
are an inevitable conse- 
quence of life. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many 
problems that can rear 
their ugly heads in the database man- 
agement system world. Abnormal shut- 
downs such as a power failure, user er- 
rors such as an accidental disk format, or 
unexpected storage device failures such 
as a disk crash are all examples of situa- 
tions that can cause loss of data in a data- 
base system. Therefore, when consider- 
ing database servers, it's important to 
understand the features that protect the 
valuable work, data, and availability in a 
database system. 

This article explains some of the com- 
mon components that database servers 
use to protect databases from problems. 
Then well see how five different database 
servers compare in the area of backup 
and recovery features. 

Prot**tiva F«ntur*s 

A database server usually has a number 
of features that it uses to protect a data- 
base from problems. The sections fol- 
lowing explain so me of the most common 
features seen in today's database servers. 

The Transaction Log. The flight jog 
in the cockpit of a commercial airliner 
records what goes on during a flight If ihe 
plane crashes, investigators can use the 
flight log to reconstruct what went wrong* 

Similar to the flight log in an airplane, 
database servers keep a tog of the changes 
made by transactions. If a database expe- 
riences a problem, the server can use the 
database's transaction log to reconstruct 
changes made to the database by com- 
mitted transactions. 



teg Structure, In general, all database 
servers have a similar transaction log 
mechanism. The server fills the log as 
transactions change the database. At the 
same time, the . server archives older log 
entries to backup storage (tape, for ex- 
ample), thereby freeing space in the log 
for new entries. Using this scheme, the 
server creates an archived transaction log 
that is a permanent, growing history of 
changes to the database, and uses a con- 
trolled amount of space to perform real- 
time transaction logging. 

The structure of a server's transaction 
log can have a significant effect on per- 
formance and application limitations. 
Some servers, fbr example, employ a sin- 
gle file for me transaction log. With a sin- 
gle file, there is an; inherent contention 
between writes and reads on the same 
disk, as the server tries both to log new 
transactions and archive old ones. In con- 
trast, multifile logs can alleviate this prob- 
lem, because you can place the dmerent 
files of the lug on different disks, 

Automatic Log Archiving. Some ser» 
vers offer the capability to archive log 
entries to permanent backup storage au- 
tomatically. As noted above, archiving 
older log entries frees space in the log 
for new entries, if a server doesn't offer 
automatic log archiving, the adminis- 
trator has to monitor the transaction log 
manually . As the log fills, the adminis- 
trator manually issues a command to 
archive the log to ensure that it will have 
adequate space for ongoing transaction 
logging. 

File Backups. To recover a database 
from physical damage, you need backups 
of the files that comprise the database. 
When someone accidentally formats a disk 
that stores some of a database's files, for 
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example, you have to restore backup copies 
of the lost files before you can recover the 
database using the transaction log. 

Online Backups. Critical applications 
require high availability and cannot af- 
ford frequent periods of down time for 
regular database backups. Therefore, 
most database servers support online 
database backups — the option to back 
up a database while it is open and in use. 
titer on youll see how different Imple- 
mentations of an online backup mecha- 
nism can affect application performance 
during online backups. 

Incremental and Complete Database 
Backups. When a server performs a com- 
plete database backup, it copies all pages 
m the database to die backup, To reduce 
che amount of time necessary to back up 
a database and the impact it may have on 
concurrent application performance, 
some servers also offer the capability of 
performing incremental backups. When 
a server performs an incremental back* 
up, it copies only the pages that transac- 
tions have changed since the last com- 
plete or incremental backup. During the 



TABLE 1 



restore process* the server first restores 
the most recent complete backup. Then, 
the server updates the restored database 
using any successive .incremental back- 
ups. Finally, the server applies the 
changes in the transaction log to recover 
the database. 

Fih Mirroring, Most database servers 
allow you to mirror some or all of the 
files that make up a database. When a 
server mirrors a file, it writes the file in 
parallel to two or more different loca- 
tions, if a disk failure damages one copy 
of the file, the . other copy remains avail- 
able so that the database system can con- 
tinue to operate without interruption and 
without any requirement for recovery. 

Understand that the transaction log is 
the critical component for a server to mir- 
ror. Even if you lose all data files, you can 
always recover a database using a data 
file backup and an intact log, However, if 
a disk failure damages the log, you can't 
apply the log to achieve complete recov- 
ery. Data file mirroring simply provides 
added protection if your applications re- 
quire high availability. 



Performance Considerations. Group 
Commits. Transaction logging involves 
disk I/O, a very expensive operation that 
can slow system performance. Therefore, 
database servers have all sorts of tricks 
to minimize disk I/O arid get the best per- 
formance. 

One such trick is a group commit 
When you commit a transaction, the trans- 
action is not ^committed* until the server 
writes ail of the transaction 's changes and 
submits a final commit record to the log., 
A commit record indicates that a trans- 
action's changes are committed in the log. 
To further reduce disk I/O bottlenecks 
when logging transactions in a heavily 
loaded system, some database servers 
perform group commits. When multiple 
transactions barrage the server with com- 
mit requests at or near the same time, the 
server can group multiple commit record 
writes into a.single I/O operation, thereby 
reducing disk I/O and increasing system 
performance with respect to committing 
transactions. 

To find servers that perform in logging 
and other areas, look for servers that use 
other I/O minimizatidn techniques such 
as multipage and asynchronous read/ 
write I/Gs. 

Qmsistentvs. Inconsistent Online Back- 
ups. If online backups ait something you 
need for your applications, you should 
take a dose look at the in^lerneaiatibn of 
a server's bnfine backup mechanism to 
deterrriine its effect on application per- 
formance. 

An online backup can negatively affect 
the ongoing performance of a heavily 
loaded system if the server has to make 
axonsistent backup of a database. A con- 
sistent backup means that every page m 
the backup of a database is consistent 
with respect to the same point in time. To 
make a consistent backup while a data- 
base is in use, the server usually performs 
several operations. 

The server first writes all modified 
pages in memory to disk so that all pages 
in the database are. consistent Most sys- 
tems call this a checkpoint or a consis- 
tency point Then, the server begins back- 
ing up the database, page by page. When 
a transaction tries to update a page al- 
ready written to the backups the server al- 
lows the transaction to proceed and up- 
date the page. When a transaction tries to 
update a page not yet written to the back- 
up, however, the transaction must wait 
until the server writes the requested page 
to the backup. Most servers work to re- 
duce an online backup's negative perfor- 
mance effect on applications by coordi- 
nating consistent page backups with 
ongoing transaction requests. 

In contrast, an online backup does not 
detract from the performance of applica- 
tions if the server makes inconsistent or 
hizzy online backups, A fuzzy backup is 
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one where the pages of a database are not 
necessarily consistent with respect to a 
single point in time. The server simply 
backs up a database page whenever it gets 
to it. At the same time, the server allows 
a transaction to update a page not yet writ- 
ten to 'the backup because there is no re- 
quirement to make the pages of the back* 
tip consistent. 

At first you might be concerned that 
fuzzy backups can jeopardize the consis- 
tency of a database. However, remember 
that you use a backup only for database 
recovery. During recovery, the server ap- 



plies the transaction log to reconstruct 
transaction changes m the pages of the 
database. Therefore, after the server ap- 
plies the log during recovery, the data- 
base is left in a consistent state, 

Recovery 

Protective features of a server are great, 
but a database server also needs recovery 
features so that you can actually recover 
a database when necessary. The next few 
sections explain some of the common re- 
covery features found in many database 
servers. 



East, Full-Featured SQL Engine for Windows 

Ideal for mobile computing as an extension to Client/Server systems 
and applications that run on small to medium sized LAN file servers* 




Qoadbase-SQL for Windows v2.0 is en industrial-strength SQL relational database 
engine, bundled with a set of powerful toots, that allows Window* developers to build 
applieauoDs using various languages like Visual Basic* Realtor, Toalbook, 
SQLWtndovrs, C t C-i-K GbjeclVleu, etc A unique Language -independent embedded SQL 
interface included tfith the system makes using any Windows language easy. The SQL 
engine implemented us a DLL, is fully ANSI SQL 86 level 2 compliant, and support! the 
Microsoft ODBC standard, which provides seamless, object-oriented access from Visual 
Basic v2A), Extensions inci ride referential integrity, scroll cursors, and outer jorn, along 
with other advanced features such as multi-user concurrency control* crash recovery, 
traduction processing, multiple instances. BLOB dsax and read-only schumus for CD 
BO.Ms. The engine is very fast End compact, and is especially designed to manage large 
amounts of dura efficiently. Visual Basic developmem is enhanced by embedded SQL and 
custom controls for browsing and daUi entry. dQUERY, an award winning query tool/repon 
writer, and VBQUERY. nn interactive query tool for Windows, are included for quick 
prototyping of SQL sunemems. A *C language AH is also provided together with an. 
embedded SQL preprocessor. The native file format Is dBASE. This product is ideal '.for 
small Jo medium sized LAN file servers, notebook, or pcn-ba&ed -systems.- -Users can benefit 
from advanced relational database features while opening a migration path u> SQL servers. 

Quadbase Systems Inc. 

790 Lucerne Dr. #51 
Sunnyvale, OA 94086 
Tel: (408) 73S-69B9 
Fax: (408) 738-6980 
CIRCLE READER SERVICE NUMBER 159 



Call for a free demo disk now, 
Find out why AT&T. Ihwteit 
Packard Nike, EPA, OB end 
many more major organizations 
use Qttnrfbase products. 




Recovery from Abnormal: Shut- 
downs. Most servers automatically re- 
cover a database from an abnormal ser- 
ver shutdown such as a power failure. 
When you restart the server, it sees that 
the system experienced an abnormal shut- 
down and it automatically applies the 
transaction log to the data files to recover 
the database before reopening iL 

Recovery from IMskFaihires, When 
you encounter serious problems such as 
a disk crash, you need to perform several 
steps to recover a database, first., you 
need to restore the database from a back- 
up. Some database servers require that 
you restore by using a complete backup 
of the database* which means that you re- 
store both damaged and intact files of the 
database. Other servers require thatyou 
restore only thedamaged files. The latter 
case obviously results in a quicker re- 
covery, especially if your database is large 
and only a small portion is damaged. If 
your server allows you to restore differ- 
ent parts of a database at the same time 
(such as, in parallel), you can also reduce 
the time it takes to restore a damaged 
database. 

After Storing the damaged database, 
you instruct the server to roll forward the 
database by applying the transaction log. 
After roll-forward recovery is complete, 
the database contains all of the work that 
was committed before: the failure. 

OnHne Recovery. Some database ser- 
vers allow for the recovery of a damaged 
portion of a database while the remaining 
intact portions of the same database are 
online and in use. Online recovery per- 
mits applications to nincdon if the neces- 
sary tables are not in the damaged por- 
tions of the database. 

Recovery to a Point in Time. Many 
database servers can recover a database 
to a point in time that you specify. £or ex- 
ample, assume that a program runs amok 
and mistakenly deletes many rows and 
then c<mimits the transaction. To get back 
the lost rows, you need to recover the 
database to the point in time just before 
the errant program went crazy. 

Point-ir>time recovery usually involves 
several steps. First, you need to do a 
complete database restoration using a 
backup of the database that was taken 
before the desired end point of recovery. 
Then, you can start roll-forward recov- 
ery, stopping application of the transac- 
tion log at the last committed transaction 
just before the end point of desired re- 
covery. 

Prodwt Reviews 

Now that you have an overview of many 
backup and recovery features. Table 1 
(page 56) and the next few sections com- 
pare five different database servers in 
backup and recovery features. The sec- 
tions are in alphabetical order. 
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Gupta SQLBase 5.1* Gupta SQLBase 
5.1 uses a multifile, dynamic transaction 
log. SQLBase automatically creates a new 
log file when the current one is full To 
free disk space, the administrator must 
monitor the system for filled log files, 
archive, and then delete them. 

Fur high availability, SQLBase sup- 
ports online backups. However, it makes 
consistent database backups and does 
not have an Incremental backup option 
to expedite backup time. 

SQLBase 5.1 does not support file mir- 
roring of any database component There- 
fore, if you lose any file of a database to a 
disk failure, the product eventually halts. 
Even worse, if you lose a database's log 
file to a disk failure, you cannot recover 
the database.. Your only option is to re- 
store the database from the most recent 
backup and sacrifice losing the commit- 
ted work performed after the backup. 

In the area of recovery, SQLBase 5.1 
supports complete recovery of all com- 
mitted work from a disk failure using 
backups and roll-forward recovery with 
the log. It also supports recovery to a 
point in time. You must perform all re- 
covery procedures while the system is 
offiine. 

In conclusion, Gupta does not attempt 
to market SQLBase 5 J as a leader in the 
area of backup and recovery, especially 
for large databases. The server focuses 
on delivering a number of key protection 
features that are easy to use and typically 
adequate for smaller, less demanding 
database systems. 

Informix-Oiilhie 5.01. Informix-On- 
line 5.01 has a multifile, static transac- 
tion log. It uses ihe static files in a cycli- 
cal fashion. After filling one file, Online 
continues logging to the next available 
file. After it archives a filled log file, it 
can reuse the file the next time the sys- 
tem needs a new log file. Online also has 
the option to automatically archive filled 
files in the log, directly to tape if you so 
choose. 

One interesting fact is that Informix- 
Online's multifile log limits the size of a 
transaction. That's because the product 
also uses its log to store transaction undo 
information. Consequently, until a trans- 
action commits or rolls back, Online can- 
not write over the undo that would be 
necessary to roll back the transaction. To 
avoid a long transaction" from prevent- 
ing tog tile reuse, you cAn calculate and 
set thresholds that tell the server when 
to roll back long transactions automati- 
cally. 

As its name indicates, Informix-On- 
line has several features for sites that re- 
quire high availability. Online supports 
online backups, although this type of 
backup is consistent and can slow appli- 
cations because of contention problems. 
You can. however, minimize backup 
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time and contention periods using in- 
cremental backups. In fact Informix-On- 
line is the only server reviewed that cur- 
rently offers an incremental backup 
option. It also supports file mirroring of 
every component in a database to pro- 
tect database availability from isolated 
disk failures. 

As strong as Informix is in the area of 
protection, it is somewhat weak in the 
area of recovery options. While Online 
can completely recover a database from 
an unmirrored damaged data file, its re- 
covery process must restore the entire 
database serially through a single stor- 
age device. If you have a large database, 
the time to restore the database before 
even commencing recovery can be sub- 
stantial. 

Informix officials indicate that Online 
6.0, the product's next release, has op- 
tions to enhance backup and recovery. 
For example. Online 6.0 will include the 
option to back up and restore a database 
by individual dbspaces (as in, database 
partitions) in parallel and configure^au- 
tomated backups. 

In summary. Online S.GTs backup and 
recovery features are best-suited for 
medium- to small-size systems, especially 
those that need to ensure high availabil- 
ity. If you take advantage of Informix's 
mirroring capability to protect every file 
in a database, youH likely never have any 
problems. If you have a large database, 
however, backup and recovery can take 
a long time. 

Ingres 6.4. The Ingres 6.4 protec- 
tion mechanisms are somewhat differ- 
ent and more complicated than those of 
the other servers in this article. There- 
fore, before I explain the guts of the dif- 
ferent Ingres 6.4 backup and recovery 
features, I need to introduce them and 
explain how they work. 

Unlike other servers, Ingres 6.4 uses 
two separate structures to record data- 
base changes — a transaction log and 
journals. An Ingres recovery includes 
restoring the database from the most re- 
cent backup and then applying the log 
to roll back ail changes since the start 
point of the backup. After applying the 
log, you have a consistent snapshot of 
the database as it was at the beginning 
of the backup. You can stop here, but if 
you do, you lose aU committed changes 
since the backup. To recover the com- 
mitted changes (since the backup), you 
then apply journal files to roll forward 
the database. As youll see in a moment, 
you have to use Ingres journaling cor- 
rectly or else you can get yourself into 
hot water. 

Ingres 6.4 employs a single-file, static 
transaction log. When a sufficient por- 
tion of the Ingres log file is full, Ingres 
automatically archives committed log en- 
tries to back up storage so that it can free 



space in the log file. The server can ar- 
chive log entries directly to tape. 

It's important to note that because In- 
gres uses a single, static log file, the size 
you choose for the log file can limit traris- 
action sizes in your system. You can't, for 
example, log a large data load in one big 
transaction if if creates more log entries 
that can fit into the Ingreslog file. 

Ingres 6.4 can also journal tables to 
provide an option for complete recovery 
from a disk failure. During recovery, In- 
gres can roll forward changes to the ta- 
bles that you journal Ingres lets you pick 
and choose which tables to journal, how- 
ever, and this can get you into trouble if 
you do not consider what you are doing, 
For example, you can end up with an in- 
consistent database after a recovery if 
you accidentally journal a child table but 
forget to journal the child's master table, 
(There might be children without a mas- 
ter.) To make if simple and safe, I sug- 
gest that you journal all tables in an In- 
gres database. 

Ingres 6.4 is one of two servers re- 
viewed that supports fuzzy online back- 
ups. Therefore, Ingres does not degrade 
application performance during an online 
database backup, even in heavily loaded 
systems. Ingres also offers an option to 
back up directly to tape. 

A useful feature is Ingres' special con- 
figuration file that you can use to cus- 
tomize your system with several ad- 
vanced backup and recovery options. For 
example, you can set configuration pa- 
rameters so that Ingres backs up data 
files on different disks In parallel for 
faster backup times, especially for large 
databases. 

Ingres 6.4 does not support file mir- 
roring of any database component If you 
want the feult tolerance of mirrored files, 
you must use hardware mirroring. 

If youVe interested in futures, Ingres 
officials note that the next release of In- 
gres win include a mirroring capability for 
the transaction log. 

I've already explained how an Ingres 
complete recovery works. Also note that 
you can specify a point in time to stop 
the application of journal files during the 
roMorward phase of an Ingres recovery. 
And although it is extremely tricky to 
use, Ingres also allows restoration of in- 
dividual tables using operating system 
backup files of database tables. However, 
use this option with extreme caution to 
account for inconsistencies among re- 
lated tables (parent-child table relation- 
ships, for example). 

In conclusion, Ingres 6.4 has a num- 
ber of Isey backup and recovery features, 
but, in general, they are complex to un- 
derstand and use. Given the above and 
ingres's lack of file mirroring, Ingres best 
fits midrange systems without stringent 
(continued on page HO) 
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Iti rhe area of distributed database^ DDCS/2 versioo 2 still 
does not include support for Query Manager as a front end on a 
client workstation. Front-end support is limited to the Command 
tine Interface or custom application programs. DDCS/2 still 
does not; support remote joins or two-phase commit, so although 
an application can access and update multiple remote databases, 
it must also assume responsibility for joining the data if needed. 

■ Buyers aro looking Increos- 
l«*0iy for capabilities In thoir 
database sorvcra that are cur- 
rently unavailable in D 8:2/2, 
Including stored procedures, 
scrollable cursors, and online 
backups. 

Physical database file-placement options have not changed sig- 
nificantly with DB2/2. You stiU cannot, for example, stripe data- 
base and transaction log &es across multiple drives to increase 
performance. And the PC/DCF export file forma! is still distinct 
and incompatible with the mainframe DCF format The manuals 
suggest using delimited ASCII files to export data from a DB2 
or SQIVDS database, and to import it into a DB2/2 database. 

Who! does It Cost? 

IBM has changed pricing slightly from Database Manager 
with single-user installations getting cheaper and multiuser 
servers getting more expensive. Single-user DB2/2 costs $425 



Client/server DB2/2 costs $2495 per server plus $75 per client 
Single-user DDCS/2 costs $500 and multiuser costs $4680. 

Conclusions 

Even though DB2/2 is a substantial improvement over Data- 
base Manager in terms of performance and DB2 compatibility, 
it is not a product that can compete with the leaders in the IAN 
database server marketplace on feaiures alone. Buyers are look- 
ing increasingly for capabilities in their database servers that 
are currently unavailable in DB2/2, including stored proce- 
dures, scrollable cursors, and online backups. 

On the positive side, DB2/2> enhanced compatibility with 
DB2 will undoubtedly give it a boost over the earlier Database 
Manager product You can use it as a development platform for 
databases destined to be deployed on mainframes. Best of all, 
DB2/2's ability to participate in DRDA means that when you 
transparently move the database to more poweroil hardware, if 
necessary, and without change, you can continue to run appli- 
cations developed on PCs. Although DB2/2 offers improved 
DB2 compatibility, XDB Systems still claims superior compak 
biitty for its XDB RDBMS. Bing Yao, president of XDB Systems, 
says, "In our view, DB2/2 is basically a performance upgrade 
not a compatibility upgrade. a 

In summary, DB2/2 will have a stronger appeal than Data- 
base Manager to shops already using IBM> other relational 
DBMS products, but it will probably not convert many already 
running non-IBM LAN environments. The future of DB2/2 is 
heavily ded to OS/2 2.x and as a database consultant I presently 
don't see too much demand for OS/2 2.x. In a way this is un- 
fortunate because OS/2 is a worthwhile operating system If the 
market share of OS/2 2.x grows, I suspect that DB2/2 will fol- 
low closely. ■ 
♦l8MCorp., 800-342-6672. 



PROTECTING DATA (cant, from page 60) 
high-availabnity.requiremen^ and with a 
very competent administrator. 

Oracle?. Orack7 uses a multifile, static 
transaction log very similar to that of In- 
formix Online. Oracle does not, however, 
store undo in its log like Online does, so 
the Oracle log does not limit transaction 
sizes. 

like Ingres, Oracle makes fuzzy on- 
line backups — Oracle does not degrade 
application performance during an on- 
line database backup, even in demand- 
ing systems. However, unlike other ser- 
vers. Oracle does not have any process 
or mechanism that automatically copies 
files when you request a backup — an 
Oracle admkustrator must manually back 
up files using the operating system or a 
backup utility. 

Oracle doesn't offer an incremental 
backup option, but does permit you to 
back up individual tablespaces (database 
partitions). This is useful if you want to 
back up active tablespaces more fre- 
quently than passive tablespaces. Oracle 
also allows you to backup multiple table- 
spaces in parallel, a nice feature for re- 
ducing backup time in large databases. 
To protect against single points of failure, 
Oracle allows you to mirror log files, but 
not data files. 
Coupled with its tablespace backup 
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capability, Oracle is the only server that 
allows you to restore and recover only 
the damaged files of a database. Oracle 
even lets you recover damaged table- 
spaces online and in parallel while the re- 
mainder of a database is online. Oracle 
supports both complete and point-in-dme, 
roll-forward recovery options. 

Probably because of Oracle7*s origin 
in high-end systems, its backup and re- 
covery features are comprehensive and 
best-suited for the most demanding data- 
base systems* If you are using a small or 
lightly used system, you may find Oracle's 
offerings overkill and complex. 

Sybase SQL Server 4.9. Sybase SQL 
Server 4.9 has a single-file transaction log, 
very similar to chat of Ingres. SQL Ser- 
ver's single log file, however, grows dy- 
namically as the server logs new trans- 
actions and shrinks dynamically when 
you archive and "truncate" old entries 
from the log. The ultimate size of the 
transaction log file depends on the disk 
space available where you place iL SQL 
Server does not have any option to ar- 
chive the log automatically — the ad- 
ministrator must monitor and truncate 
the log manually (or write a special pro- 
gram to do so). 

like most other servers, SQL Server 
4.9 makes consistent online backups that 
can detract from the performance of on- 



going transaction processing. SQL Ser- 
ver 4.9 does not support incremental 
backups. 

For fail-safe protection and high avail- 
ability, SQLServer can mirror all files of 
a database. If you should need to recover 
a database, SQL Server requires that you 
restore the entire database from the most 
recent complete database hackup, SQL 
Server supports complete offline roll-for- 
ward recovery, but does not have a point- 
iihtime recovery optioa 

In summary, Sybase SQL Server 4.9 
fits best with middle-size systems that 
require high-availability features. A SQL 
Server administrator must keep watch 
or design a program to ensure that the 
transaction log doesn't grow close to its 
limit. ■ 
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415.926-6593. 

• Ingres Corp., 1080 Morfno Village Pkwy., P. 0. Box 
4026 r Aiomed* CA 94501; 510-769-1400 or fox 510- 
748-2670. 

• Oroda Corp., 500 Oracle Ptoy„ HeoVood Shores, CA 
94065; 800.672-2531, 415-506-7000, or fox415- 
506-7200. 

• Sybase Int., 6475 Christie Ave, Emeryville, CA 94608: 
800-879-2273, 510-596-3500, or fm 510.658-944!. 
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Abstract 

Most replicated storage and file systems either take a 
specialized hardware approach or a software-oriented 
approach to fault tolerance. This paper describes a 
fault-tolerant disk storage and file system that falls in 
between the hardware and software categories. The 
system uses Reflective Memory to interconnect an array 
of standard computers comprising a massively parallel 
system. This architecture provides the basis for high- 
availability replicated file and storage systems with the 
performance and low overhead expected from special* 
ized hardware while offering the modularity and 
scalability of a distributed system. In this paper, we de- 
scribe the implementation of the fault-tolerant file and 
storage system to run large scale I/O-intensive applica- 
tions, such as emulation of a stable storage DASD 
subsystem. Preliminary performance measurements in- 
dicate that selectively broadcasting regions of Reflective 
Memory allows for virtually no overhead over conven- 
tional systems for supporting replicated, distributed 
storage and file services. 

1. Introduction 

Most existing fault tolerant systems may be categorized 
as either hardware solutions that rely on redundant logic, 
lock stepped hardware, and specialized power supplies, 
or software solutions that rely on standard network pro- 
tocols or clustering techniques. Both approaches have 
their shortcomings: the hardware approaches tend to fall 
behind the technology curve and become obsolete very 
quickly; software approaches tend to incur high over- 
head and are often limited by the speed of the network 
interconnect Often, neither approach is able to offer 
high performance for I/O-intensive applications such as 
on-line transaction processing (OLTP). 

Studies indicate that hardware faults are a minor cause 
of down time in OLTP systems [6]. Much of the time 

1 This research has been supported by Encore Computer Corpo- 
ration, 6901 W. Sunrise Blvd, H. Lauderdale, FL 33313. 



spent off-line can be attributed to other reasons such as: 

• Power or other environment-related failures 

• Software failures, upgrades or repairs 

• Data reorganization 

• Failures due to operator error 

Most solutions are not sufficient to address all of these 
issues and provide adequate performance for OLTP 
applications. While power failures can be addressed 
through specialized power supplies, they do not provide 
disaster recovery. Hardware or software upgrades and 
repairs require a modularity allowing some hardware or 
software subsystems to be taken off-line, upgraded and 
brought back on-line transparently. Data reorganization, 
which involves redistributing data among storage de- 
vices or migrating data to new devices, has been 
supported by proprietary mainframes for many years 
[4]. Yet this capability is lacking from many of today's 
open systems. Failures due to operator error are difficult 
to address through hardware and software fault- 
tolerance, since such errors are not always possible to 
detect. Yet the prevention of and recovery from operator 
error are essential to any mission-critical system. 

LI Motivation 

The goal of the Reflective Memory approach described 
in this paper is to provide a high performance alternative 
to current fault-tolerant systems that is able to address 
the common causes of down time in OLTP system. Ar- 
chitecturally, this approach falls somewhere between the 
hardware and software categories: rather than special- 
ized hardware, it uses standard hardware and software 
components to implement individual subsystems of an 
massively parallel processor (MPP); for performance 
and throughput, it uses a high-bandwidth Reflective 
Memory bus to interconnect the subsystems; for ease of 
integration, it uses standard memory interface as the 
basic communication mechanism. 

Reflective Memory allows selected memory regions to 
be reflected or shadowed between two or more subsys- 
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terns comprising the MFP. This hardware-assisted mem- 
ory reflection provides a fault-tolerant and persistent 
global shared memory mechanism; a subsystem can be 
individually removed or added while maintaining a 
globally consistent view of the shared-memory region 
and without disrupting memory accesses and updates 
already in progress from other subsystems. 

The capability to dynamically remove, repair, and return 
subsystems of an MPP to service transparently, com- 
bined with the advantages of standard software that uses 
shared-memory as a bask communication mechanism 
has helped to implement a fault-tolerant file and storage 
system with very promising features: 

• virtually no performance overhead for maintaining 
replicated storage and file systems 

• on-line maintenance and software upgrades, where 
individual MPP subsystems can be removed or 
added without disrupting the remainder of the sys- 
tem 

• disaster recovery capability allowing a single con- 
figuration to span several buildings 

• on-line data reorganization and migration to main- 
tain high utilization and efficiency 

• efficient switchover between failed nodes (less than 
1 second for detection and failover) 

• on-line automated recovery and reconfiguration to 
reduce the possibility of operator error 

These features have been implemented on the Encore 
Infinity 90 and have been used to run a non-stop IBM 
DASD [7] emulation application [13]. Preliminary ex- 
perience and performance measurements indicate that 
Reflective Memory is a very efficient interconnect for 
building massively parallel fault-tolerant systems. 

In the remainder of the paper, we compare Infinity to 
other fault-tolerant systems, highlight key design deci- 
sions and describe the user interface, enumerating the 
different configuration alternatives. We continue by 
describing the design, presenting an analysis of the al- 
gorithms used to implement mirroring services. Finally, 
we summarize our experiences with DASD emulation 
that has been shown to survive node failures and utilize 
on-line recovery in a manner transparent to the end user. 

1.2 Overview 

This paper describes a fault-tolerant disk storage and file 
system on the Infinity, a Reflective Memory-based 
MPP. Infinity is built from "off-the-shelf nodes, each 
an independent computer with its own memory and 
power-supply, interconnected via the Reflective Mem- 



ory System. Following an installation, certain memory 
areas are maintained consistent across all nodes. In these 
areas, an update by one subsystem is immediately visi- 
ble across the entire MPP. 
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Figure 1: System Call Intercept 



Fault-tolerance is based on the full or selective replica- 
tion of a file system on at least two distinct subsystems 
called Input/Output Caching Controllers that, in con- 
junction with transaction processing systems, provide 
both a hardware and software fault-tolerant environment 
(transaction processing using system pairs results in 
software fault-tolerance [5]). Input/Output controllers 
run a standard UNIX operating system and provide 
cached file system or disk services on top of a massive 
array of disk controllers, drives and tape backup devices. 
User programs run on a distinct set of computing subsys- 
tems or a mainframe. These computing subsystems or 
nodes may also run a standard UNIX operating system 
and, although they may support a local file system, they 
maintain little state and offload most of the file-system 
work to the Input/Output controller. The computing 
node essentially performs only a routing function: as 
illustrated in Figure 1, it intercepts a system call, de- 
termines its destination, forwards the call to the 
appropriate controller which executes the file system 
task and returns the result 

Differently from network operating systems that may 
incur overhead in handling client/server protocols and 
associated data copying. Infinity relies on the "zero- 
protocol shared memory-based communication that 
adds virtually no overhead to file system calls per- 
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formed on the Input/Output controller. More impor- 
tantly, it avoids data copying, a typical bottleneck in 
many UNIX file system implementations, by utilizing 
memory mapping: a dynamic configuration capability 
allowing blocks of memory to be either in private mode 
(mapped into a single program's address space) or in 
reflective mode (mapped into the network shared mem- 
ory space). Combining the dynamic mapping capability 
with extremely efficient Remote Procedure Call (RPQ 
mechanism, the controllers act as an intelligent DMA 
engine capable of executing disk transfers directly into 
the user address space, without intervention from the 
operating system or user program. Figure 2 illustrates 
this memory-mapped I/O. 
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Figure 2: Memory-mapped I/O 

The dynamic memory management capability has been 
used to implement a mirrored, almost no overhead fault- 
tolerant file and storage system that is the subject of this 
paper. Dependent upon configuration, a file system call 
may be forwarded to either one I/O controller or pair of 
replicated controllers. It is transparent to the end user 
program whether a write request is issued to one or two 
J/0 controllers. 

The controller replication is enabled by a mount com- 
mand option that can be individually selected by the 
system administrator some critical file systems may be 
replicated; others, to save memory and/or disk space, are 
not replicated. The flexibility to configure mirroring at 
mount time allows the same set of controllers to be used 
for both load balancing and replication. It is the decision 
of the system administrator whether or not to specify 
mirroring when installing a new fde system. 



In this paper we describe the implementation and expe- 
riences using the fault-tolerant file system to run large 
scale I/O-intensive applications. Since the fault toler- 
ance is application transparent, no modifications were 
made to the applications. The overhead for maintaining 
fully replicated disk services has been measured to be 
less than 5%. The overhead of maintaining replicated 
caching for dual-hosted disk subsystems has been meas- 
ured to be negligible due to the broadcast capability of 
Reflective Memory. The delay in switchover, in case of 
a controller failure, is unnoticeable (less than 1 second). 
On-line repair times depend on the type of failure. In the 
case of a disk media failure, replacing a disk and resyn- 
chronizing takes about 30 minutes depending on the disk 
capacity and bandwidth. In the case of a controller fail- 
ure, recovery is proportional to the amount of time a 
controller has been out of service and the amount of 
updates occurring in that time period The ceiling on this 
recovery time corresponds to the amount of time re- 
quired to replicate all of the data on all of the disks 
using efficient parallel recovery algorithms. 

1.3 Related Work 

There is a wide spectrum of design alternatives in 
building fault-tolerant systems. At one extreme, hard- 
ware-oriented approaches are based on special-purpose, 
lock-stepped replicated hardware; at the other extreme, 
software approaches rely on routing and replication 
across a network to provide high-availability service to 
users. Infinity's architecture does not strictly follow ei- 
ther of the above categories. 

Infinity is also different from the existing massively 
parallel computers, such as nCUBE [4] or Paragon [8], 
that support multiprocessing but fail to provide the 
shared-memory abstraction for their interconnects. In 
addition, many of those systems lack even rudimentary 
support for nodes being able to enter or exit the configu- 
ration without taking the entire system off line [17]. In 
contrast. Infinity's hardware and software allow any 
node to enter or exit the configuration without reboot- 
ing, atomically updating an entering node's state in 
Reflective Memory. 

Infinity is not an "ultracomputer" in the quest for the 
Teraflops Supercomputer [3]. Instead, Infinity strives 
towards scaleable, fault-tolerant and massively parallel 
input/output processing [1] [12] [16]. From the user per- 
spective, Infinity appears similar to the emerging "open- 
cluster" computers that are used for on-line transaction 
processing [13] [14], 

Many of the "open cluster" computers use RAIDs [11] 
and dual-hosted or multi-hosted disk storage systems to 
increase reliability. IBM's ADC High Availability 6000 
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clusters utilize disk sharing between clustered worksta- 
tions to provide higher availability [2]. Similarly, 
Infinity utilizes RAID technology and dual-hosted disks. 
Most such clustered systems, however, rely on sophisti- 
cated lock managers to coordinate file access between 
nodes. Unlike these systems, Infinity does not require a 
distributed lock manager because it runs only one file 
system that is accessible from multiple nodes. It also 
goes a step further than RAID in disaster recovery by 
offering remote disk replication over a fiber optic Re- 
flective Memory Link allowing replicated I/O controllers 
to be as far as 3 kilometers apart 

Infinity is conceptually similar to a shared-memory MPP 
except that the actual memory is shared via its "dynamic 
reflection" capability; memory is accessed and modified 
at hardware speeds, on the order of nanoseconds. 
Shared-memory based software mechanisms provide 
inter-process coordination and synchronization. In this 
paper we describe the software mechanisms which pro- 
vide fault-tolerant input/output processing. 

From the fault-tolerant input/output perspective, Infinity 
is different from the low-level approaches such as RAID 
in that it provides high-level mirroring. High-level mir- 
roring allows for an entire file system, including cache, 
to be replicated, resulting in more flexibility and better 
performance. Moreover, it supports any file system since 
the file system resides at a lower level. For replicated 
caching with dual-hosted disk subsystems, Infinity uses 
mirrored caching in Reflective Memory. For full repli- 
cation, Infinity's Log- Ahead algorithms bear similarity 
to other algorithms such as HARP [9], though the actual 
implementation is simplified by the capabilities of Re- 
flective Memory. 

1.4 Design Objectives 

The main objective of the Infinity is to provide fault- 
tolerant file system and disk storage service to process- 
ing nodes interconnected via Reflective Memory. The 
fault-tolerant configuration offers the following features 
and functionality: 

• support for mirrored disks and RAIDs with a unified 
file system 

• autom ated on-line recovery 

• no data loss from buffer cache on failures 

• no overhead for mirrored buffer cache 

• small overhead (5% or less) for replicated file sys- 
tem operations 

• full utilization of system hardware, no standby 
modules 



• fiber optic connection up to 3 km for disaster recov- 
ery 

• supports all file systems and disks with no modifi- 
cations to underlying file system or disk driver code 

Key aspects of the dual controller system are the mini- 
mal performance overhead it imposes over conventional 
file systems and the ability to repair and recover the 
system on line, restoring it to full capacity without 
bringing the entire system down. On line repair and re- 
covery is possible through the modularity of the Infinity 
controller, allowing subsystems and components to be 
added and removed without affecting the entire system. 

In addition to fault-tolerance, utilization of redundant 
hardware during normal mode of operation effectively 
increases system capacity for transactions. In particular, 
transactions that update are broadcast to parallel control- 
lers without very little or no degradation in performance; 
read transactions are routed among those controllers for 
better load balancing and higher overall I/O capacity. 

In order to meet the above design objectives and sim- 
plify the implementation, the following constraints have 
been assumed: 

• Recovery addresses single point of failure only. We 
assume the probability of the same component fail- 
ure on multiple systems is low. 

• Reflective Memory is available (minimum of 1 
megabyte) for logging purposes 

The goal of this paper is not to provide a panacea for all 
possible system failures of a disk storage or file system. 
The aim is to demonstrate an efficient model for build- 
ing scaleable, highly available systems based on 
Reflective Memory. 

2. Fault-Tolerant Architecture 

The essential elements of the storage and file system are 
a pair of Input/Output cache controller nodes intercon- 
nected via Reflective Memory. We first present a brief 
overview of Reflective Memory and look at the various 
configuration options. 

2.1 Reflective Memory 

The Reflective Memory bus is the backbone of the In- 
finity computer, capable of interconnecting multiple 
processing nodes (or nodes) with at least two In- 
put/Output controller nodes (or controllers) [14]. Each 
Reflective Memory bus provides a peak throughput of 
53-100 megabytes per second. The high bandwidth of 
the bus, combined with a simple shared memory-based 
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Figure 3: (a) Dual-hosted configuration (b) Fully Replicated Configuration 



RPC, allows nodes to access the storage system residing 
on controllers at local speeds. A total of up to nine nodes 
and/or controllers can be configured to share Reflective 
Memory. 

The actual Reflective Memory is a VME compatible 
board that contains 64 to 512 megabytes of memory to 
provide efficient coupling of processor nodes for time- 
critical applications. From an operating system point of 
view, it is an external memory board that is mapped in 
to an otherwise unused address range, with an access 
time of 75 nanoseconds. It behaves very similarly to a 
conventional memory board but allows memory updates 
to be selectively reflected across the Reflective Memory 
bus to other interconnected subsystems. 

Although the Reflective Memory bus is a very high- 
bandwidth bus, it provides a reliable memory abstraction 
protected via parity checking. Network protocols with 
checksums are not necessary to ensure data integrity 
between communicating subsystems. Similarly, flow 



control is provided by hardware, maintaining the shared 
memory abstraction without affecting the way software 
is written. Utilizing shared memory principles offers 
"zero protocol** communication between physical 
memories on separate machines [10]. 

To provide replication spanning separate buildings, Re- 
flective Memory supports a fiber-optic link (FORMS) 
allowing the bus to span distances up to 3 kilometers. 
The capability to physically separate the subsystems of 
the MPP provides a basis for supporting disaster recov- 
ery [8]. 

22 Configuration Alternatives 

One of the main design objectives is to provide a flexi- 
ble, user definable fault-tolerant configuration. This 
section describes two configurations, both providing 
transparent support for failure recovery and controller 
reconfiguration without directly interrupting service on 
processing nodes. Each has a different level of avail- 
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Figure 4: Fully replicated configuration using fiber-optic link 



ability designed to meet the needs of various end appli- 
cations: 

• dual-bos ted configuration: dual controller, single 
disk subsystem 

• fully replicated configuration: dual controller, 
replicated disk subsystems 

Figure 3 illustrates a dual-hosted configuration and the 
fully replicated configuration. Figure 4 shows a fully 
replicated configuration using FORMS. 

Even the basic non-fault-tolerant configuration provides 
functionality to satisfy applications that cannot tolerate 
failures but can maintain pending I/O requests during 
the period of time a controller is down. This configura- 
tion emulates uninterruptible service by restoring all 
node state once a controller subsystem comes back up. 
File system caching maintained in non-volatile memory 
can be recovered following a failure. Since no error is 
returned to end application on the processing node, it 
may resume as if the failure never occurred. 

Typical applications that take advantage of this configu- 
ration are automated applications, that do not impose the 
non-stop requirements of on-line transaction processing. 
If a controller failure is detected, all activity to that 
controller pauses, requests are kept pending and subse- 
quently reissued once the controller is restored. This 
stop/start capability of the controller allows a controller 
subsystem to be taken down for repair or reconfiguration 
and restored, without having to restart the applications 
running on the processing nodes. 

To enhance the reliability of the disk subsystem, mir- 
rored disks or RAIDs may be used in conjunction with 
this configuration. Typically, on detection of a single 
disk failure, the controller subsystem can continue to 



function with the mirrored disk and recovered on line 
with a new disk. 

The dual controller, dual hosted disk mirroring subsys- 
tem steps up reliability offering true uninterruptible 
service in the case of a single controller subsystem fail- 
ure. Upon failure, all activity to that controller is 
rerouted to a backup controller and resumes seconds 
later in a manner transparent to the end applications. 
With a dual-hosted disk subsystem, both controllers 
share the same disks, requiring no file system resyn- 
chronization once a failed controller has been restored. 

Unlike most dual-hosted systems, Reflective Memory 
does not limit the maximum number of processing nodes 
in the system to the amount of hosts that can be config- 
ured to use the disk subsystem. Multiple processing 
nodes can share the same dual-hosted controller system 
over Reflective Memory. 

The fully replicated dual controller, separate disk sub- 
system offers the highest level of availability, providing 
uninterruptible file system service and data replication 
on physically separate media. As in the previous dual 
controller case, a controller subsystem failure causes 
requests to that controller to be rerouted to a backup. 
However, after restoring a failed controller, its file sys- 
tem is resynchronized by executing redo logs maintained 
on the other controller while it was down. Resynchroni- 
zation does not require either controller to be taken off- 
line, and, hence, occurs on-line, while updates are in 
progress from processing nodes. 

In addition to on-line controller recovery, this system 
also offers on-line disk recovery. Similarly to a control- 
ler failure, requests for a failed disk are rerouted to the 
corresponding disk on the second controller transpar- 
ently to the end application. 
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Meanwhile the system administrator may insert a new 
disk to replace the old one and initiate an on line recov- 
ery of the failed disk from the new disk. 

"Hot swaps" of both disks and controller components are 
possible in this configuration with zero down time. For 
instance, a disk showing initial signs of failure such as 
multiple retries by the device driver can be replaced by a 
new disk and resynchronized on line. 

The fully replicated configuration naturally provides a 
higher level of disaster recovery than do mirrored disk 
systems or disk arrays. Reflective memory may use a 
fiber optic link spanning up to 3 km. The dual control- 
lers and disk subsystems could be located in separated 
rooms or even separate buildings using the fiber-optic 
link between the controllers. 



2.3 DASD Configuration 

In a DASD configuration, one or more Infinity control- 
lers may be used to service mainframe requests. When 
two or more controllers are used, they comprise a fault- 
tolerant system that supports the following DASD func- 
tionality: 

• dual-copy : disks may be mirrored between control- 
lers over a fiber optic link 

• concurrent copy : database snapshots can be backed 
up on line 

• stable storage cached writes : I/O completes when it 
resides in Reflective Memory of two controllers 

The DASD architecture, illustrated in Figure 5, allows a 
mainframe front end to communicate through its chan- 
nel controllers and special MUX Channel boards. CKD 
simulation software allows emulation of 3380 type de- 
vices. This software is able to access the mirrored 
Infinity cache to issue I/O requests. 



3. Implementation 



To achieve mirroring, fault-tolerance and on-line recov- 
ery, the Infinity controllers make use of logging, 



sequencing and global data structures to provide on-line 
resynchronization. This section describes, in detail, the 
algorithms used for fault detection and recovery. 

3 J Health Monitor 

A key aspect of fault detection is a non-intrusive health 
monitoring that determines the status of the entire MFP 
from each node. Changes in this status can trigger re- 
covery events in the health monitor to provide 
uninterruptible service. 
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Figure 5: DASD Architecture 

In brief, a global data structure is shared in Reflective 
Memory by all the nodes comprising the MPP. Each 
node is allocated a portion of this data structure in which 
it must increment a counter or "heart-beat**. The status 
of other nodes can be monitored in their corresponding 
sections. The end result is the ability to detect node fail- 
ures quickly so that requests can be rerouted to a back 
up node in a manner transparent to end application. 
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3.2 No-overhead Cache Replication 

Using Reflective Memory, a replicated buffer cache can 
be maintained with no overhead over a conventional 
buffer cache. With the cache residing in Reflective 
Memory, all writes can be reflected to the cache mem- 
ory on two controllers. On a dual -controller setup, the 
cache memory is able to survive any single point of fail- 
ure on each controller. 

Since each controller manages its own portion of cache 
memory, the mirrored controller need not do anything 
unless the other controller crashes, at which point it ini- 
tiates recovery. Given that Reflective Memory imposes 
no overhead for broadcasting, there is no added latency 
associated with a replicated cache. No processing or bus 
cycles are lost in replication. 

On a fully replicated disk setup, data needs to be flushed 
from the cache to a separate set of disks residing on 
separate controllers. In order to maintain consistent 
copies of both disks, a Primary Copy Log- Ahead 
mechanism is used on each controller. Before a buffer is 
flushed locally, the buffer descriptor and associated in- 
formation are logged in memory and issued to the other 
controller. The buffer is then flushed locally. Once the 
remote controller returns completion, the buffer can then 
be replaced on the cache LRU for future use. If a con- 
troller fails, logs are kept on the active controller and 
replayed when the failed controller is restored. We de- 
scribe this log-ahead algorithm in more detail in the 
following section. 

Because of the asynchronous nature of writes to the 
cache, this logging does not introduce any added latency 
other than the logging of data in memory. To the end 
application, writes still complete asynchronously by 
virtue of residing in two controller memories. 




Figure 6: Broadcast reflection 



3.3 File System Mirroring 

The file system uses a Primary Copy Log-Ahead repli- 
cation scheme where disks are replicated or shared on 
two controller subsystems. The disks are distributed in 
such a way so that one controller serves as a primary for 



half of the disks while the other controller is a secon- 
dary. All accesses that do not modify data occur only on 
the primary controller, updates of data occur on both the 
primary and secondary to maintain file system consis- 
tency. As shown in Figure 6 and mentioned previously, 
updates are broadcast to replicated controller nodes, 
introducing no added transmission latency. 

The primary controller for a particular file system uses 
the Log-Ahead protocol to continuously log control data 
for each file system update using a circular buffer in 
Reflective Memory. Each log entry contains control data 
corresponding to a single disk update. The log-ahead 
protocol forces every update to enter the log before it is 
processed on either controller, this ensures that a record 
is kept of each change until both controllers acknowl- 
edge its completion. 

A typical request to modify data is first logged on the 
primary controller's Reflective Memory, making it 
visible to the secondary controller; the request is then 
processed on the primary. Once the request completes 
on the primary, a completion is posted to the processing 
node (the end application), regardless of whether the 
secondary has also completed the request When the 
request completes on the secondary, the secondary 
marks a status in the log and finally removes the log 
entry. Figure 7 demonstrates this log-ahead scheme. 
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Figure 7: Log Ahead protocol 



The log kept in Reflective Memory has four points used 
to ensure consistency. There is a log pointer (LP) indi- 
cating the next available log entry. A local commit point 
(LCP) indicates the last log entry which has been ap- 
plied locally on this controller. A global commit point 
(GCP) indicates the last log entry that has been applied 
both locally and on the mirrored storage node. Finally 
the log base is the point below which log entries can be 
removed Figure 8 indicates the points of the log. 

Because of the asynchronous nature of updates between 
the replicated storage nodes, at any particular instant, 
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the two controllers may be not be consistent between 
updates. To provide switchover upon failure that guaran- 
tees consistency between storage nodes, all requests for 
updates by the processing nodes are sequenced. Se- 
quencing ensures that logs have been drained on the 
primary controller before the secondary replaces it This 
scheme guarantees that the last update on the primary 
will always be accessible on the secondary. 
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Figure 8: Recovery Log 

Processing of all updates is guaranteed by the log-ahead 
protocol. If a secondary controller should go down and 
not receive an update, the log entry for that update will 
remain until it is reissued once the secondary is restored 
Figure 9 illustrates the sequence of events following a 
controller failure. 
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Figure 9: Recovery with log ahead 



3.4 Recovery from Controller Failures 

While a controller is down, its mirrored controller con- 
tinues to log modifications in its circular log buffer. The 
size of the circular buffer is configurable; typically it 
may be configured to store up to 30 minutes of I/O up- 
dates for a moderately loaded system. Should the log 
buffer overflow, all affected disk subsystems must be 
copied and restored. As a rule of thumb, the log should 
be large enough to accommodate updates not exceeding 
the time it takes to copy each of the disks in parallel. 



Assuming that the failed controller can be restored 
within a reasonable amount of time (less than the length 
of the log buffer), recovery occurs automatically with 
the active controller executing its recovery log; the log 
is drained while activity is still in progress to the active 
controller. If the time for recovery exceeds the length of 
the log buffer, a full disk subsystem on-line recovery is 
required. Ensuring a quick recovery period may involve 
slowing down incoming updates to a point that will not 
exceed the worst case recovery speed. This slowdown 
only occurs when recovery is in progress and adjusts 
dynamically depending on system load and log utiliza- 
tion. 

Updates to a mirrored controller are asynchronous and 
may be issued very quickly. However, the logged up- 
dates only contain control data, and recovery involves 
local reads of data followed by remote writes. Since the 
remote cached writes complete asynchronously, local 
reads are sped up to keep pace. Batching reads, using a 
look-ahead technique on the log, achieves a speedup in 
recovery, minimizing resynchronization time. 

Once recovery of a mirrored controller is complete, mir- 
rored updates resume in the same fashion as before the 
failure. In addition, the recovered controller broadcasts a 
message to all of the other nodes in the cluster request- 
ing that it be reinstated. 

3.5 Recovery from Disk Failures and On-line 
Reconfiguration 

When a disk failure is detected on one of the controllers 
under a fully replicated disk configuration, all I/O to that 
disk is rerouted to a backup controller, and a system 
message indicates the failure. The failed disk can then 
be "hot swapped" and recovered on-line. Once the disk 
is replaced, on line recovery may be initiated. 

Unlike a recovery of an entire controller, where only 
logged modifications are required to be redone, the case 
of a disk failure generally requires cloning a new disk in 
its entirety. Since modifications to that disk could be in 
progress during the recovery period, the mirroring 
mechanism provides an "atomic update mode" for that 
mirrored disk pair (see Figure 10). This mode effectively 
ensures atomicity of updates to a particular disk across 
two controller subsystems while recovery is in progress. 
Using global device locking, a recovery process can 
resynchronize a new disk while updates are in progress. 

When the new disk is fully cloned, the mirroring 
mechanism takes the disk out of "atomic update mode" 
and continues mirroring updates. 
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Highlights of the on-line recovery/reconfiguration in- 
clude: 

• Zero down time for single disk failures 

• Can upgrade existing storage system on-line 

• Can upgrade an Encore Infinity to a replicated In* 
finity on-line 




DEVICE LOCKING 

Figure 10: Coordination to recover or migrate data 
on-line 



4. Experience and Summary 

The goal of the Infinity design has been to support an 
open, fault-tolerant architecture for massively parallel 
input/output services. The Infinity architecture accom- 
modates standard hardware and software components. 
Although the interconnect is the proprietary Reflective 
Memory bus, the shared memory interface runs applica- 
tions that range from standard OLTP applications to 
DASD emulation software. 

Preliminary experience with the fault-tolerant DASD 
configuration has indicated that the Infinity is able to 
provide fault tolerance to high performance I/O-based 
applications. In a dual controller setup, controllers can 
be added or removed from the configuration without 
affecting the behavior of end applications. Each node 
has a separate power supply, Reflective Memory and 
cabling. These components can be repaired while the 
rest of the system remains on-line. Disks or RAIDs can 
be shared by the controllers or replicated. Replication 
may span a fiber-optic link so that critical information 
may be replicated in separate locations to provide disas- 
ter recovery. 

This system comprises the first step in achieving a fault- 
tolerant hardware and software environment. It is a 
fault-tolerant system that survives single component 



failures. Beyond fault-tolerance, the modularity of the 
system supports on-line repairs, software upgrades and 
data reorganization. 

Hie DASD configuration uses a replicated cache in Re- 
flective Memory with the option to have critical disk 
storage fully replicated. To conserve memory, a portion 
of the cache is used for write updates that is visible to 
both controllers while the remainder is used as read 
cache. Since the read cache portion is not required for 
recovery, it is not replicated. With a fully replicated disk 
residing on dual controllers, it is important that each 
controller make modifications that go to stable storage. 
For this case, the log-ahead algorithm is used. 

Performance testing on a prototype replicated cache 
only system showed that cache updates performed at the 
speed of the Reflective Memory bus, and, as expected, 
showed no added latency since only one controller man- 
ages its portion of the cache. 

Table 2: Overhead of Replicated Updates 
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For replicated cache and disk systems or replicated 
UNIX file systems, the log-ahead protocol adds a small 
amount of latency to each disk or file system update. 
There is no added synchronization between the control- 
lers, but each replicated update involves logging 
recovery data in Reflective Memory. The recovery in- 
formation varies depending on the type of update that is 
being processed. Typical disk updates may require as 
little as 16 bytes of log data. More complex file system 
calls may require slightly more. 

Based on preliminary tests issuing replicated I/Os, this 
log-ahead protocol has shown a maximum of 5% added 
latency (Table 2). This is a conservative figure based on 
null I/Os. Actual JJOs make the added latency relatively 
smaller. 

Infinity has also achieved the on-line recovery and re- 
configuration goals by allowing an individual node to be 
taken off-line without affecting the rest of the configu- 
ration. This capability to reboot an individual node has 
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been used not only to recover from CPU or memory 
failures but also to recover from software errors which 
often are followed by software upgrades. All of this has 
been done at run-time, without affecting the rest of the 
nodes. Furthermore, failures of the Infinity controller 
have been virtually unnoticed by Infinity users who have 
only experienced a slightly degraded response time due 
to the heavier load on the remaining controllers. 

Failures of individual disks are also handled on-line. 
Having detected a failure of a disk, the operator replaces 
it with a new one and starts a disk-to-disk copy utility. 
This utility runs the disk in "atomic update" mode ensur- 
ing consistency of the primary disk and the secondary 
disk. Because recovery is synchronized with incoming 
updates, the elapsed time far getting the secondary disk 
back on line is not significantly delayed. 

Overall, our experiences have indicated that flexibility is 
a main feature of the Infinity architecture, allowing 
configuration choices that best meet the needs of end 
applications. The goal has been to provide a massively 
parallel computer built out of standard components with 
clearly defined redundancy choices. 

As a side effect of our development, we have learned 
that Reflective Memory when utilized as a shared- 
memory abstraction is a very powerful programming 
tool, able to significantly speed up the development cy- 
cle. Multiple Infinity nodes and controllers have been 
emulated on symmetric multiprocessors as UNIX proc- 
esses having access to shared memory. Because 
Reflective Memory follows standard shared memory 
semantics, these emulations were subsequently moved 
into actual systems with little programming effort. 

5. Conclusions 

Reflective memory interconnected computers are well 
suited to building large scale fault-tolerant disk storage 
and file systems for I/O intensive applications. The 
modularity of both computational nodes and in- 
put/output controller nodes allows nodes to be removed 
or added to a Reflective Memory configuration without 
any down time in the remaining nodes. This modularity 
in a massively parallel architecture yields a very robust 
disk storage and file system. Preliminary experience 
with the system indicates that the broadcast capabilities 
of the Reflective Memory allow redundant operations, 
critical to achieving fault tolerance, to occur at speeds 
approaching conventional systems. 
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Abstract 



Many replicated disk storage and file systems take either a hardware-oriented approach or a 
software-oriented approach to fault tolerance. This paper involves the implementation of a 
fault-tolerant disk storage system that falls in between the hardware and software catego- 
ries. The implementation enhances a Reflective Memory-based massively parallel storage 
system consisting of an array of standard computers. Utilizing this architecture as a base- 
line, this project provides the basis for high-availability replicated file and storage systems 
without compromising the performance level achieved by the non-replicated systems. This 
paper entails the implementation of the log-ahead replication algorithms developed to run 
1/O-intensive applications such as a direct access storage device (DASD) subsystem. 
Performance measurements indicate that using a log-ahead primary copy replication 
algorithm in Reflective Memory imposes very little overhead (approximately 5% or less) 
over conventional systems for supporting replicated, distributed, cached storage system 
services. 

1. Introduction 

Many existing fault tolerant systems may be categorized as hardware solutions that rely on redundant logic, 
lock stepped hardware, and specialized power supplies, or software solutions that rely on standard network 
protocols or clustering techniques. Both approaches have their shortcomings. The hardware approaches are 
designed to scale to high workloads but tend to fall behind the technology curve and become obsolete 
quickly; they rarely use standard hardware components. Software approaches offer more flexibility, in choice 

'Portions of this paper appear in the 28th Hawaii International Conference on System Sciences, January 3-6, 1995. 
*This research was sponsored by Encore Computer Corporation, 300 Nickerson Road, Marlborough, MA 01752. 
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of components and configurations, but tend to incur significant performance overhead and are often limited 
by message passing, standard protocols and the speed of network interconnects. It is often difficult, using 
either approach, to offer high performance for I/O-intensive applications such as on-line transaction process- 
ing (OLTP). 

Studies indicate that hardware faults are a minor cause of down time in OLTP systems [7]. Apart from power 
failures which may be addressed through specialized power supplies, system outages can be attributed to 
other causes such as: 

• Software failures, upgrades or repairs 

• Data reorganization, migration or backup 

Hardware or software upgrades and repairs require a modularity allowing some hardware or software subsys- 
tems to be taken off-line, upgraded and brought back on-line transparently. Data reorganization, which 
involves redistributing data among storage devices or migrating data to new devices, has been supported by 
proprietary mainframes for many years, yet is not found in many open systems to date [6]. 

Data mirroring algorithms, such as primary copy replication, have been developed for transaction oriented 
systems to provide high availability and recovery from system failure [10]. While such algorithms are preva- 
lent among fault-tolerant network file systems, often there is a significant performance penalty associated 
with replicated I/O at network speeds. 

The Infinity architecture, outlined in this paper, provides the fundamental building blocks to realize a fault- 
tolerant system offering the advantages of the hardware and software approaches. A massively parallel proc- 
essing (MPP) system, it interconnects nodes via high-bandwidth Reflective Memory, where each individual 
node consists of a computer built from standard components. This paper addresses the implementation of a 
fault tolerant disk storage system using the Infinity MPP. 

LI Goals 

The goal of this paper is to implement a high performance fault-tolerant file and storage system that is able to 
address many of the common causes of down time in OLTP systems through replication. The goal of the im- 
plementation is to keep the performance of the replicated system as close to the performance of the 
conventional system as possible during normal mode of operation. Further goals include extending the func- 
tionality of the system to include capability for on-line recovery and repair in order to minimize down time. 

Infinity represents a modular MPP interconnecting multiple nodes. The Reflective Memory interconnect ex- 
ploits the modularity of this architecture allowing to dynamically remove, repair, and return subsystems of an 
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MPP to service transparently without affecting the remainder of the system. These capabilities provide the 
basis for extending Infinity with fault-tolerant functionality. 

Utilizing the basic Infinity MPP disk storage system, the objective is to implement a fault-tolerant file and 
storage system with the following features: 

• minimal performance overhead for maintaining replicated storage and file systems 

• capability for on-line maintenance and software upgrades, where individual storage subsystems (or MPP 
nodes) can be removed or added without down time 

• capability for on-line data reorganization and migration to maintain high utilization and efficiency 

A running prototype system will be used to evaluate these design goals. The implementation platform for the 
fault-tolerant system is a dual node Encore Infinity series. The primary end application is a non-stop DASD 
emulation application driven by a mainframe [8]. Preliminary experience and performance measurements 
indicate that Reflective Memory is a very efficient interconnect for building massively parallel fault-tolerant 
systems. We use the prototype DASD system to validate the low performance overhead of this replication 
scheme and to demonstrate the ability to recover the system and carry out data reorganization on-line. 

In order to meet the design objectives and simplify the implementation, the decision is made to address sin- 
gle points of failure only. The probability of the same component failure on multiple systems is low and, 
therefore, the choice is made not to expend hardware resources beyond dual module redundancy to guard 
against concurrent failures. 

Note that the goals of this paper do not including assessing the fault coverage of the implementation with 
respect to all possible system failures encountered by disk storage or file systems. The aim is to demonstrate 
an efficient implementation for building scaleable, highly available systems based on Reflective Memory and 
well-documented replication techniques. The low performance overhead of the implementation will be vali- 
dated through performance measurements on a working system. 

In the remainder of the paper, we compare Infinity to other fault-tolerant systems, highlight key design deci- 
sions and describe the architecture and the actual configuration used. We continue by describing the design, 
presenting an analysis of the algorithms used to implement mirroring services. Finally, we summarize our 
experiences with DASD emulation that has been shown to survive node failures and utilize on-line recovery 
in a manner transparent to the end user. 
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1.2 The Infinity Architecture 

Architecturally, Infinity links standard hardware and software components to implement individual subsys- 
tems of a massively parallel processor (MPP). Each node of the system contains multiprocessor CPU board, 
local memory and a separate power supply. For performance and throughput, the high-bandwidth Reflective 
Memory bus interconnects the nodes or subsystems. For ease of programming and integration, it uses a 
shared memory abstraction as the basic communication mechanism and runs a standard UNIX operating sys- 
tem. Figure 1 illustrates the system architecture. 



CPU 



Local Memory 



Reflective Memory 



CPU 



Local Memory 



Reflective Memory 



CPU 



Local Memory 



Reflective Memory 



Reflective Memory Bus 



Figure 1: Infinity Architecture 



Reflective Memory allows selected memory regions to be reflected or shadowed between two or more sub- 
systems comprising the MPP. This hardware-assisted memory reflection provides a fault-tolerant and 
persistent global shared memory mechanism. The properties of Reflective Memory allow a subsystem to be 
individually removed or added while maintaining a globally consistent view of the shared-memory region 
and without disrupting memory accesses and updates already in progress from other subsystems. 

The fault-tolerant storage system is based on the full or selective replication of a file system on at least two 
distinct subsystems, which we call Input/Output Caching Controllers, that, in conjunction with transaction 
processing systems, provide both a hardware and software fault-tolerant environment. Each Input/Output 
controller is capable of providing cached file system or disk services on top of a massive array of disk con- 
trollers, drives and tape backup devices. User programs may access the Input/Output controllers from a 
distinct set of computing subsystems or a mainframe. These computing subsystems or nodes may also run a 
standard UNIX operating system and, although, in some instances, may support a local file system, they 
maintain little state and offload most of the file-system work to the Input/Output controller. The front-end of 
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the storage system essentially performs only a routing function. It determines the destination of each disk 
request and forwards the call to the appropriate controller which executes the task and returns the result. 

Differently from network operating systems that may incur performance overhead in handling client/server 
protocols and associated data copying, Infinity relies on the "zero-protocol," shared memory-based commu- 
nication that adds virtually no overhead to file system I/O performed on the Input/Output controller. More 
importantly, it avoids data copying by utilizing memory mapping: a dynamic configuration capability allow- 
ing blocks of memory to be either in private mode (mapped into a single program's address space) or in 
reflective mode (mapped into the network global shared memory space). Combining the dynamic mapping 
capability with extremely efficient memory based message passing, the controllers act as an intelligent direct 
memory access (DMA) engine capable of executing disk transfers directly into memory that can be accessed 
by multiple I/O controllers, without added intervention from the operating system aside from specifying re- 
flection addresses at system initialization. Figure 2 illustrates memory-mapped disk I/O between controller 
nodes. 



Dynamic memory reflection implements a mirrored, low performance overhead, fault-tolerant cache for the 
disk storage system described here. Whether a file system call is forwarded to one I/O controller or pair of 
replicated controllers is dependent on the configuration of the Reflective Memory mapping. It is transparent 
to the end user program whether a write request is issued to one or two I/O controllers. 
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Figure 2: Memory-mapped I/O 
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Because mirroring can be configured in hardware, utilization of redundant hardware during normal mode of 
operation can be used to effectively increase system capacity for transactions. In particular, a fault tolerant 
configuration broadcasts transactions that update to multiple controllers with very little or no degradation in 
performance; read only transactions are routed among those controllers. In either case, hardware reflection 
frees up replicated processing resources on each subsystem for local use until one of the subsystems experi- 
ences a failure. 

1.3 Related Work 

There is a wide spectrum of design alternatives in building fault-tolerant file and disk storage systems. At 
one extreme, hardware-oriented approaches are based on special-purpose, lock-stepped replicated hardware; 
at the other extreme, software approaches rely on routing and replication across a network to provide high- 
availability service to users. As a massively parallel processor, Infinity's architecture does not strictly follow 
either of the above categories. 

Infinity is also different from the existing massively parallel computers, such as nCUBE [5] or Paragon [9], 
that support multiprocessing but fail to provide the shared-memory abstraction for their interconnects. In ad- 
dition, many of those systems lack even rudimentary support for nodes being able to enter or exit the 
configuration without taking the entire system off line [19]. In contrast, Infinity's hardware and software al- 
low any node to enter or exit the configuration without rebooting, atomically updating an entering node's 
state in Reflective Memory. 

Infinity is not an "ultracomputer" in the quest for the Teraflops Supercomputer [4]. Instead, Infinity strives 
towards scaleable, fault- tolerant and massively parallel input/output processing [1] [13] [17]. From the user 
perspective, Infinity appears similar to the emerging "open-cluster" computers that are used for on-line trans- 
action processing [13] [14]. 

Many of the "open cluster" computers use RAIDs [12] and dual-hosted or multi-hosted disk storage systems 
to increase reliability. IBM's AIX High Availability 6000 clusters utilize disk sharing between clustered 
workstations to provide enhanced availability [2]. Similarly, Infinity utilizes RAID technology and dual- 
hosted disks. Most such clustered systems, however, rely on sophisticated lock managers to coordinate file 
access between nodes. Unlike these systems, Infinity does not require a distributed lock manager because the 
file system resides on each I/O controller, not on the machine issuing requests. 

Infinity is conceptually similar to a shared-memory MPP except that the actual memory is shared via its "dy- 
namic reflection" capability; memory is accessed and modified at memory access speeds, on the order of tens 
of nanoseconds. Shared-memory based software mechanisms provide inter-process coordination and syn- 
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chronization. This paper describes the software mechanisms that provide fault-tolerant input/output process- 
ing. 

From the fault-tolerant input/output perspective, the replicated disk storage systems introduced here are dif- 
ferent from the low-level approaches such as RAID in that they provide higher-level mirroring. High-level 
mirroring allows for an entire file system, including cache, to be replicated, resulting in more flexibility and 
better performance. Moreover, any file system can be layered on top of the mirrored caching in Reflective 
Memory. For full disk replication, the primary copy replication with log-ahead algorithm that will be detailed 
later bears similarity to other primary copy algorithms such as HARP [10], though the actual implementation 
is simplified by the capabilities of Reflective Memory. 

2. Fault-tolerant Architecture 

The essential elements of the fault tolerant storage and file system are a pair of Input/Output cache controller 
nodes interconnected via Reflective Memory. We first present a brief overview of Reflective Memory and 
look at the actual configuration. 

2.1 Reflective Memory 

The Reflective Memory bus is the backbone of the Infinity computer, capable of interconnecting multiple 
processing nodes with at least two Input/Output controller nodes (or controllers) [15]. Each Reflective Mem- 
ory bus provides a peak throughput of 53-100 megabytes per second. The high bandwidth of the bus, 
combined with simple shared memory-based messaging, allows nodes to access the storage system residing 
on controllers at local speeds. A total of up to nine nodes and/or controllers can be configured to share Re- 
flective Memory. 

The actual Reflective Memory is a VME bus compatible board that contains 64 to 512 megabytes of memory 
to provide efficient coupling of processor nodes for time-critical applications. From an operating system 
point of view, it is an external memory board that is mapped in to an otherwise unused address range, with an 
access time of 75 nanoseconds. It behaves very similarly to a conventional memory board but allows mem- 
ory updates to be selectively reflected across the Reflective Memory bus to other interconnected subsystems. 

Although the Reflective Memory bus is a very high-bandwidth bus, it provides a reliable memory abstraction 
protected via parity checking. Network protocols with checksums are not necessary to ensure data integrity 
between communicating subsystems. Similarly, flow control is provided by hardware, maintaining the shared 
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memory abstraction without affecting the way software is written. Utilizing shared memory principles offers 
"zero protocol" communication between physical memories on separate machines [11]. 

To provide replication spanning separate buildings, Reflective Memory supports a fiber-optic link (FORMS) 
allowing the bus to span distances up to 3 kilometers. Across the fiber-optic link, the semantics of Reflective 
Memory remain identical. 

2.2 The DASD Configuration 

In the DASD configuration, one or more Infinity controllers service mainframe requests. Figure 3 illustrates 
the non-replicated DASD configuration. In this configuration, a mainframe issues I/O requests to the Infinity 
controller through specialized multiplexing boards. The controller handles the request using a cache imple- 
mented in software and SCSI disks. 
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SCSI disks 



Figure 3: DASD non-replicated configuration 

Figure 4 illustrates the replicated configuration where two controllers service mainframe requests. In this 
case, the I/O controllers are interconnected via Reflective Memory and the cache resides in Reflective Mem- 
ory so that it is visible to both nodes. The fault-tolerant configuration can support the following high 
availability DASD functionality: 

• dual-copy : disks may be mirrored on individual controllers or between controllers 

• concurrent copy : database snapshots can be taken for backups on line 

stable storage cached writes : I/O completes when it resides in Reflective Memory of two controllers and can 
subsequently survive the failure of a single controller 
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Figure 4: Replicated DASD configuration 

The replicated DASD architecture and its associated hardware and software layers are illustrated in Figure 5. 
Note that besides the cache layer there is a count key data (CKD) emulation layer that implements emulation 
of 3380 type devices. This emulation software is able to access the mirrored cache and issues I/O requests. 
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Figure 5: Replicated DASD Architecture 
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Note that upon failure of one the controllers, the logic to reissue a request to the second controller lies with 
the mainframe. Once the request has been issued to the second controller, the cache coherence logic that ser- 
vices the request correctly resides in the cache layer. 

3. Implementation 

Two software enhancements were implemented to support mirroring and on-line recovery for replicated sys- 
tems: a primary copy log-ahead algorithm and disk synchronization across Reflective Memory. This section 
describes the implementation of these software enhancements. 

3.1 No-overhead Cache Replication 

In Reflective Memory, a replicated buffer cache can be maintained with no overhead over a conventional 
buffer cache. With the cache residing in Reflective Memory, all writes are reflected to the cache memory on 
two controllers, while reads remain local to each controller. Placing the write cache in broadcast memory 
allows all controllers access to the data. 

Since each controller manages its own portion of cache memory and this implementation does not involve 
moving cache control structures into Reflective Memory, the write portion of the cache is subdivided be- 
tween controllers. Each controller only accesses its own portion of the cache except in the case of a failure. 
With two controllers available, one serves as the primary for half of the disks while the second serves as a 
primary for the other half of the disks. For the mirrored half of the disks that each controller services, it need 
not do anything unless the other controller crashes, at which point it takes over. No processing cycles are 
wasted in cache replication. 

Since the goal is to support a fully replicated disk setup, data eventually needs to be flushed from the cache 
to a separate set of disks residing on each controller. In order to maintain consistent copies of both disks, a 
Primary Copy Log-Ahead mechanism is used on each controller. Before a buffer commits locally, the buffer 
descriptor and associated information are logged in Reflective Memory in an area visible to the other control- 
ler. The buffer is then flushed locally. Once the remote controller returns completion, the buffer can then be 
replaced on the cache LRU for future use. If a controller fails, the secondary can determine what data still 
needs to be flushed by examining the logs that the failed controller has maintained in Reflective Memory. 
We describe this log-ahead algorithm in more detail in the subsequent section. 

Because writes complete once their data is in memory, full replication does not introduce any added latency 
other than the logging of data in memory in maintaining a write-back cache. It does, however, provide a 
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more stable volatile storage since data now resides in the memory of two controllers before going to stable 
storage. To the end application, writes complete by virtue of residing in two controller memories. 

3.2 Full Replication with Log-Ahead 

To provide replicated I/O at speeds of non-replicated systems, we use a Primary Copy Log- Ahead replication 
scheme between the two controller subsystems. The primary controller for a particular set of disks uses the 
log-ahead protocol to continuously log control data for each file system update using a circular buffer im- 
plemented in Reflective Memory. Each log entry contains control data corresponding to a single disk update. 
The log-ahead protocol forces every update to enter the log before it is processed on either controller; this 
ensures that a record is kept of each change until both controllers acknowledge its completion. 
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Figure 6: Log Ahead protocol 



A typical request to modify data is first logged on the primary controller's Reflective Memory, making it 
visible to the secondary controller; the request is then processed on the primary. Once the request completes 
on the primary, a completion is posted to the end application, regardless of whether the secondary has also 
completed the request. When the request completes on the secondary, the secondary marks a status in the log 
and finally removes the log entry. Figure 6 demonstrates this log-ahead scheme. 

To keep track of the status of updates between the two controller nodes, the log maintained in Reflective 
Memory has four consistency points. There is a log pointer (LP) indicating the next available log entry. A 
local commit point (LCP) indicates the last log entry which has been applied locally on a controller. A global 
commit point (GCP) indicates the last log entry that has been applied both locally and on the mirrored con- 
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troller. Finally the log base is the point below which log entries can be removed. Figure 7 illustrates the 
points of the log. 
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Figure 7: Recovery Log 

Because of the asynchronous nature of updates between the replicated controllers, at any particular instant, 
the two controllers may not be consistent between updates. To provide failover guaranteeing consistency be- 
tween controllers, all requests for updates by the processing nodes are sequenced. Sequencing ensures that 
logs have been drained from the primary controller before the secondary replaces it and begins to service 
new requests. This scheme guarantees that, for a single failure, the last update on the primary will always be 
accessible on the secondary. 
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Figure 8: Recovery with log ahead 

Processing of all updates is guaranteed by the log-ahead protocol even after one of the controllers fails. If 
either controller should go down and not receive an update, the log entry for that update on the other control- 
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ler will be read so that the I/O is issued. Figure 8 illustrates the sequence of events following a controller 
failure. Note that once a primary controller goes down, the primary controller's logs need to be drained be- 
fore the secondary can begin servicing requests. 

3.3 Recovery from Disk Failures and On-line Reconfiguration 

In implementing recovery from disk failures and the capability for on-line reconfiguration, the primary goal 
was to allow access to data at all times, leaving performance as a secondary concern. The assumption is 
made that suboptimal performance can be tolerated for a short period of time, given the length of time re- 
quired to fully resynchronize a disk is relatively small (copying 1 gigabyte disks with a 1.5 Mbyte data 
transfer rate would require approximately 22 minutes). 

When a disk failure is detected on one of the controllers under a fully replicated disk configuration, all I/O to 
that disk is rerouted to the backup controller, and a system message indicates the failure. The failed disk can 
then be recovered by replacing and by reinitiating the dual copy operation. During the recovery period, the 
system is able to accept updates and service read requests from the available disk containing the second copy 
of the data. 

Allowing modifications to a disk during the period which recovery is in progress is achieved by inter-node 
coordination mechanisms. The implementation of this coordination uses locking across Reflective Memory 
to control access to the mirrored disk pair. This synchronization effectively ensures atomicity of updates to a 
particular disk across two nodes. 

As Figure 9 indicates, a lock is used to serialize access to the device pair while recovery or synchronization 
is in progress. Assuming two nodes, one local and one remote, every incoming write must take a lock on the 
device pair while the data is written out to both devices. Concurrently, the recovery process must take a lock 
on the device pair for each read from the remote disk and hold the lock until it has finished the subsequent 
write to the local disk. This scheme allows full access to data while synchronization is in progress, albeit at 
the cost of serialized access and contention with the recovery process for the device lock. 

Once disk ^synchronization process completes, the locking requirements for each I/O are released and mir- 
roring updates begin again using primary copy log-ahead. Note that this process applies to disks mirrored on 
a single node as well as between two nodes. 

The significance of the on-line recovery mechanism is most apparent in that it allows the following features: 
• Zero down time for a single disk failure and recovery 
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• Data can be migrated to new devices on-line by dual-copy enabling a set of new disks and disconnecting 
the old disks upon completion 

• Data snapshots can be taken by dual-copy enabling a set of backup disks, or tape, and disconnecting 
them for a copy that is time-consistent at the instant of disconnect 




DEVICE LOCKING 



Figure 9: Coordination to recover or migrate data on-line 

4. Performance Analysis 

The analysis of the expected performance of the replicated disk storage system involves examining the com- 
ponents latency and throughput for each I/O. Since reads are not affected by the replication scheme and only 
occur at the primary controller, this analysis focuses on determining the performance of writes with and 
without replication. 

As mentioned previously, cached writes complete once the data resides in memory. For the replicated sys- 
tem, we ensure that data resides in the memory of two controllers before posting completion. Furthermore, 
along with the data, we store logging information for every update which has not committed to disk. 

4 J Non-replicated System 

The simple model for throughput (in I/O operations per second) for a single disk can be summarized as the 
inverse of the time it takes from the point an I/O is issued to the point the I/O reaches stable storage. In the 
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case of the non-replicated storage system with cache, the maximum throughput achievable using a single 
disk is as follows: 

Throughputx = ^ 

tTRANSFER + tCACHE + tOVHD + tDlSK 

where the four latency terms are defined as: 

tCACHE = talloc + tqueue + dequeue 
tDISK = latency + transfer + ^ssue 

tOVHD = scheduling and other system overhead per disk I/O 

tTRANSFER = ^ ata transfer time into Reflective Memory 

talloc = ^ me to a U° ca te a cache buffer 

tqueue = ^ me t0 Q ueue a cache buffer 

dequeue = ^ me t0 dequeue a cache buffer 
latency = rotational and seek latency of disk 

transfer = transfer time for disk 

tissue = C P U time required to issue I/O 

However, since the cache implementation is a write-back cache, cache hits only require a memory access. 
We assume that typically we will only issue a disk I/O for writes representing cache misses. We assume 
writes that are cache hits need only be written out to disk once. This closely models the actual behavior of the 
cache, since if the same data is written a number of times, consecutively within a small timeframe, the data 
will only be written out to disk once. 



Throughputx — 0 • 1 ) 

tTRANSFER + t CACHE + (1 — (X)(tOVHD + tDISK) 



In the above equation, a represents the percentage of cache hits. Note that if we assume 100% cache hits, the 
disk latency factor disappears from the equation altogether. 
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For the purpose of this analysis, we assume that all I/O is cached and discount the disk latency term. Since 
the Infinity is a multiprocessing system, we can proceed to determine the value of the maximum achievable 
throughput for cache writes as a function of the number of processors (CPUs): 



Throughput max (2 

l CACHE 

tTRANSFER H ) 

CPUs 



TU U * CPUS 

Throughput max = 



( CPUs)(tTRANSFER) + tCACHE (3 

) 

Note that the cache latency is divided among the CPUs, though the actual data transfers are serialized by the 
data bus and therefore do not scale as processors increase. 

Assuming I/O completion is reported once the data has reached the cache, then the latency for a write is sim- 
ply: 

Latency = tTRANSFER + 1 cache (4) 

Given the transfer rate of the bus, we can further break down latency based on the block size of a cache re- 
quest: 



block _size (5) 

Latency + Icache 

transfer _ rate 



We can thus decompose ^TRANSFER * nt0 a li near function of the block size. The theoretical transfer rate of 
the Reflective Memory bus used is 100 megabytes/sec. Note that due to bus arbitration and addressing over- 
heads, bus transfer rates, in practice, tend to be somewhat lower. A full analysis of bus performance is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

42 Replicated System 

In the case of replicated I/Os, we add logging terms to the previous equations and note that now each buffer 
needs to be flushed to two disks. Thus, the throughput now depends on the maximum of two disk accesses. 
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Throughputx = — — (6) 

(TRANSFER + tCACHE + t LOGGING + (1 - GC)\tOVHD + max(to/S#ri, tDlSKl)) 



Assuming 100% cache I/O, we derive the equation for the maximum throughput based on number of proces- 
sors: 

CPUs 

Throughput max = (7) 

(CPUs)(tTRANSFER + tLOGGING) + tCACHE 



where: 



Hogging = *iog + l uniog 

t[ 0 g = time to log entry in Reflective Memory 

*unlog = ^ me to c * ear 1°S entI 7 m Reflective Memory 

In the case of replicated cached I/O, we can calculate the latency as previously adding a new term for logging 
overhead: 

Latency = Transfer + Icache + 1 log (8) 

block _ size /n\ 

Latency = + tCACHE + 1 log \ y > 

transfer _ rate 

From this analysis, we see that latency of 100% cached writes should only increase by a constant factor (ti 0 g) 
and maximum throughput also adds a logging factor. 

However, for less than 100% cache hits assessing the overhead of replication is more complex, as an I/O syn- 
chronization factor is added which affects performance. 

5. Performance Measurements 

The performance evaluation of the Infinity involved running local synthetic benchmarks on the Infinity sys- 
tem and a DASD benchmark from a mainframe under the DASD Infinity configuration. Two Infinity systems 
were used for comparison in the benchmarks: a single node system, and a high availability, dual node, repli- 
cated disk system. The replicated system used the DASD dual-copy option with replicated disks residing on 
separate controller nodes. 
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5.1 Test configuration 

The test configuration is equipped with 192 Megabytes of Reflective Memory dedicated to cache on each 
four-processor (M88100) symmetric multiprocessing controller. The high availability, dual-copy configura- 
tion uses two of these controllers while the standard configuration only uses a single controller. 

It is notable that the system being tested is a prototype and has not been tuned to deliver peak I/O perform- 
ance under all workloads. Thus, all performance figures presented are for the purpose of comparison only 
and may not reflect actual system performance. 

Table 1: Response times of cache writes 



] Block Size [ 
i in bytes 

i 

L _ _ . i 


Average Response in 
jis non-replicated 


Confidence H A verage Response in 
Interval ^is replicated 

95% 


Confidence !" 
Interval 95% 


1024 


257 


±1.14 


272 


±2.34 


2048 


267 


±0.49 


278 


±1.05 


3072 


283 


±0.54 


294 


±1.96 


4096 


301 


±0.52 


313 


±1.67 


5120 


316 


±0.56 


330 


±1.98 


6144 


335 


±0.52 


350 


±1.92 


7168 


348 


±0.60 


367 


±2.57 


8192 


363 


±0.63 


380 


±2.28 



5.2 Synthetic Benchmarks 

To assess the overhead of replicated writes, a simple synthetic benchmark was run on dual copy replicated 
and non-replicated Infinity systems. This test uses a single process to perform cache writes within a 100 
Mbyte data set. This test was run several times before figures were generated to mitigate effects of uncached 
accesses. 

Table 1 illustrates the response times of a single process issuing write I/Os to the cache for a replicated and 
non-replicated configuration. The response times represent the average of 1000 accesses for each particular 
block size. The 95% confidence interval was calculated using 
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95%confidence = X ± 1.96-£r 
vn 

Note that the overhead of going to a fully replicated system is constant in all cases and is approximately 5% 
for the smallest blocksize. Figure 1 1 graphically illustrates the overhead of replicated writes. It is notable that 
read latency remains identical in the replicated and non-replicated cases and tends to be much lower than the 
write latency in both cases. This difference in the latency can be explained by the synthetic benchmark, 
which used Reflective Memory buffers. While writes transfer data onto the reflective memory bus, reads 
simply return a reflective memory address containing data. Thus, there is no actual data transfer. 




o H 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1K 2K 3K 4K 5K 6K 7K 8K 



Figure 10: Response times for cached I/O in microseconds 

In the graph the write latency is a linear function as predicted by equations 5 and 9 in the previous section. 
Using the data points for cached write latency, we can perform a least squares linear regression analysis and 
determine the straight line that fits the data. Table 2 indicates the linear function in the form y=mx+b. Using 
equations 5 and 9, from the previous section, we also determine a calculated bus transfer rate for the bench- 
mark. The difference in transfer rates may be due to the logging in Reflective Memory which is not 
accounted for. 

Table 2: Least squares linear regression analysis 



Type 


m 


b 


R 2 


calculated 
transfer rate 


non-replicated 


15.7 |nsec/kbyte 


238 (isec 


0.997 


63.7 Mbyte/sec 


replicated 


16.3 (isec/kbyte 


249 usee 


0.992 


61.3 Mbyte/sec 
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In the second phase of testing, we run a benchmark that attempts to measure the aggregate throughput in I/Os 
per second of the replicated and non-replicated configurations. The analysis of this benchmark follows equa- 
tions 3 and 7 which indicate the scalability of I/O as the number of processors increases. 

The machines used have 4 processors per node. The benchmark uses 4 kilobyte cached I/O, 100% writes and 
calculates throughput (in I/O per second) using the time it takes for each process to execute 50,000 I/Os with 
multiple processes running in parallel. Figure 1 1 shows how the benchmark scales as the number of proces- 
sors increases. In particular, note that the scalability is not linear, as predicted by equations 3 and 7, as the 
number of CPUs becomes large. In fact, the maximum theoretical throughput is the inverse of the bus trans- 
fer time. Using the bus transfer time calculated from the linear regression, we calculate the maximum 
expected throughput as the number of processors goes to infinity as l/t^^ and indicate this reference 
point on the graph. 




Figure 11: Number of I/O per second versus number of CPUs 



5.3 DASD Benchmark 

A DASD benchmark was run against the replicated and non-replicated configurations using the DASD 
benchmark suites from Performance Associates [3], The benchmark was configured as a test of writes exclu- 
sively. The configuration uses 16 disks, or a total of 32 in distributed between the two nodes in the replicated 
configuration. The benchmark was driven by an Amdahl mainframe type 5995A using 3 mainframe disk 
channels to communicate with the Infinity I/O controllers. 

The benchmark uses a blocksize of 4 kilobytes and issues 50% of I/O to the same logical disk track and 50% 
of I/O to the next logical disk track. In spite of this locality, results indicate that most accesses were to 
unique file blocks, generating a very small percentage of cache hits. 
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Tables 3 indicate the results of the benchmark. Note that the degradation for the 100% write benchmark is 
less than 1%. It is speculated that the added latency of data transfer from the mainframe and the fact that we 
are performing real disk I/O lowers the write overhead to a relatively smaller overall percentage of the trans- 
fer time. 



Table 3: DASD Benchmark 



I/O Type 


100% writes 


Locality 


50% same track, 
50% next track 


Block size 


4096 bytes 


Number of Disks 


16 


I/O Distribution 


uniform 


Configuration 


non-replicated 


replicated 


Observed I/O rate 
(IO/sec) 


599.9 


597.1 


Throughput 
(Mbyte/sec) 


2.46 


2.45 


Response Time 
(msec) 


26.65 


26.76 



5.4 Failure recovery 

On-line recovery is not intended to be non-intrusive, but is intended to provide access to data while recovery 
is in progress. During the resynchronization period for a disk, average I/O response times increases since the 
processes issuing updates must now contend with recovery processes. The resynchronization serializes ac- 
cess to the disk while recovery is in progress and each pending request may have to wait for a recovery I/O 
(both read and write) to complete before issuing. 

As demonstrated by Figure 12, in the case of cached I/O, this overhead may reach an order of magnitude, as 
each cached update may have to wait for a full recovery I/O consisting of physical disk read and write. How- 
ever, for the period of recovery, data is still available at disk access speed rather than memory access speeds. 
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Figure 12: Response time of writes with recovery in progress in microseconds 

6. Experience and Summary 

The goal of the Infinity design has been to support an open, fault-tolerant architecture for massively parallel 
input/output services. The implementation of a replication scheme has expanded the architecture to provide 
high availability data storage at speeds approaching conventional non-replicated configurations. 

Preliminary experience with the fault-tolerant DASD configuration has indicated that the Infinity is able to 
provide fault-tolerance to high performance I/O-based applications. The primary copy replication scheme 
enhances the system, allowing controllers to be added or removed from the configuration without affecting 
the behavior of end applications. Since each physical node has a separate power supply, Reflective Memory 
board and cabling, components can be repaired or replaced while the rest of the system remains on-line. 
Disks or RAIDs can be distributed or replicated across controller nodes. 

This replicated implementation comprises a first step in achieving a fault-tolerant hardware and software en- 
vironment for the Infinity. It is now a fault-tolerant disk storage system that survives single component 
failures. 

Performance testing on a prototype replicated system has proven that the log-ahead protocol adds a small 
amount of latency to each disk or file system update. There is little added synchronization between the con- 
trollers, with each replicated update involving logging recovery data in Reflective Memory. 

Failures of individual disks can also been handled on-line. Having detected a failure of a disk, operators can 
replace it with a new one and start an on-line synchronization utility. Because recovery is synchronized with 
incoming updates, updates may continue, albeit with some performance penalty. 

In summary, there are three contributions which surface as a result of this work: 
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• Insight into the design of fault-tolerant storage systems based on massively parallel processing systems 

• Implementation of low overhead replication schemes based on Reflective Memory or other distributed 
memories 

• Utilization of a modular, scaleable multinode systems as storage systems to allow on-line recovery and 
resynchronization operations 

7. Conclusions 

Reflective Memory interconnected computers are well suited to building large scale, fault-tolerant disk stor- 
age and file systems for I/O intensive applications. The modularity of the Infinity input/output controllers 
combined with a log-ahead primary copy scheme, providing very low replication overhead, yield a very ro- 
bust and scaleable disk storage system. Preliminary experience and benchmarks indicate that very little 
performance is lost in moving from the conventional Infinity storage system to a replicated system, while 
improvements in availability are realized by exploiting the modularity of the massively parallel architecture. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



BMC: 


block mux channel 


CKD: 


count key data 


DASD: 


direct access storage device 


DMA: 


direct memory access 


FORMS: 


Fiber Optic Reflective Memory Systems 


LRU: 


least recently used 


MPP: 


massively parallel processor 


OLTP: 


on-line transaction processing 


RM/RMS: 


Reflective Memory Systems 


SMP: 


symmetric multiprocessor 
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Appendix: Excerpts from DASD benchmark report 



No dual-copy replication 



1 JES2 JOB LOG — SYSTEM VRPT — NODE ENCRMVS1 

0 

18.06.37 JOB09762 $HASP373 NICKC16 STARTED - INIT 1 - CLASS A - SYS VRPT 

18.06.37 JOB09762 IEF403I NICKC16 - STARTED - TIME=18 . 06 . 37 



L8 


06 


38 


JOB09762 


+1/0 DRIVER LEVEL 3.0. 


D01 


STARTING 




















L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+NUMB-DDS 016YO3C00 Al 4C 


FORMAT AND 


DATA SET 


SMOKE 


TEST: 






L8 


06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF001000 100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF002000 100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB097 62 


+DDDEF003000100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF004 000 100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF005000100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF006000100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF0070 00 10 0000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF008000 100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF00 9000100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF01 0000 100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF01 1000100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF012000 100000 000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF01 3000100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF01 4 000100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF01 5000100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+DDDEF01 6000100000000 


50 


50 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


10 


VERY 


HIGH 


LOCALITY 


L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+EXPERMNT0 1 TEST CASE 


# 1 




























L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+I/O-RATE0 12502 502 502 502502 502502 502502502 502 502 502502 502 50 






L8 


.06 


38 


JOB09762 


+TOTAL TARGET I/O RATE 


4000 
























L8 


.09 


38 


JOB09762 


+EXPERIMENT I/O RATE: 


599 


9 


AVG. 


RESP : 




26 


649 








L8 


.09 


38 


JOB09762 


+EXPERIMENT I/O RATE: 


599 


9 


AVG. 


RESP: 




26 


649 








L8 


.09 


39 


JOB09762 


IEF404I NICKC1 6 - ENDED - 


TIME= 


= 18 


09 


39 


















L8 


.09 


39 


JOB09762 


$HASP395 NICKC16 ENDED 





























0 JES2 JOB STATISTICS 

16 DEC 1994 JOB EXECUTION DATE 
63 CARDS READ 
72 9 SYSOUT PRINT RECORDS 
0 SYSOUT PUNCH RECORDS 
43 SYSOUT SPOOL KBYTES 



Dual-copy replication 



JES2 JOB LOG — SYSTEM VRPT — NODE ENCRMVS1 

8.14.36 JOB09763 $HASP373 NICKC1 6 STARTED - INIT 1 - CLASS A - SYS VRPT 

8.14.36 JOB09763 IEF403I NICKC16 - STARTED - TIME=18 . 14 . 36 

8.14.36 JOB097 63 +1/0 DRIVER LEVEL 3.0.D01 STARTING 

8.14.37' JOB097 63 +NUMB-DDS 016Y03COO Al 40 FORMAT AND DATA SET SMOKE TEST: 

8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF001000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF002000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF003000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF004000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF005000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF006000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF007000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF008000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF009000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF010000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF011000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF012000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF013000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF014000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF015000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +DDDEF016000100000000 50 50 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 10 VERY HIGH LOCALITY 
8.14.37 JOB09763 +EXPERMNT0 1 TEST CASE # 1 

8.14.37 JOB09763 +I/O-RATE0125025025025025 

8.14.37 JOB097 63 +TOTAL TARGET I/O RATE 



0250250250250250250250250250250250 
4000 
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18.17.37 JOB09763 +EXPERIMENT I/O RATE: 597.1 AVG. RESP : 26.775 
18.17.37 JOB09763 +EXPERIMENT I/O RATE: 597.1 AVG. RESP: 26.775 
18.17.37 JOB09763 IEF404I NICKC16 - ENDED - TIME=18 . 17 . 37 
18.17.37 JOB09763 $HASP395 NICKC16 ENDED 

0 JES2 JOB STATISTICS 

16 DEC 1994 JOB EXECUTION DATE 
63 CARDS READ 
729 SYSOUT PRINT RECORDS 
0 SYSOUT PUNCH RECORDS 
4 3 SYSOUT SPOOL KBYTES 
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Program for Exporting Transmission Control Protocol-Based Services through 
Firewalls 




Disclosed is a program that mirrors Transmission Gontrol Protocol (TCP)-based services and can 
be used to export a TCP-based service over a firewall using SOCKS v4. 

The program, called tcprelay, is designed to run in cither of two modes, called double-server 
and double-client modes, respectively. In the double-server mode, the program binds and listens 
for TCP connections on two ports, specified as run-time parameters in the current embodiment. 
In the double-client mode, the program attempts to connect to two TCP servers, also specified by 
run-time parameters. These modes may be thought of as "gender changers* for TCP. 

Typically, the two modes are instantiated in pairs and one connection of the double-client is 
directed to one port, say Port I, of the double-server, as shown in the Figure. ITiis connection 
will be called the private channel. The second connection of the double-client is directed to an 
existing TCP server, which will be hereafter called the real server. A real client now connects to 
the other port, say Port2 t on the double-server. The program is designed such that all messages 
arc faithfully relayed between the real client and the real server via the private channel. For 
completeness, for each connection made (or broken) by a real client to Port2, a corresponding 
connection is made (or broken) by the double-client instance to the real server, and conversely, if 
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Program for Exporting Transmission Control Protocol-Based Services through Firewalls - Continued 



the real server breaks a connection, the corresponding real client connection is broken by the 
double-server instance. Messages from individual real clients are multiplexed over the private 
channel and demultiplexed to the corresponding connections to the real server, and messages from 
the real server on individual connections are likewise faithfully demultiplexed to the real clients. 
Port2 of the double-server inslance, thus, mirrors the real server, and the double-client instance 
correspondingly appears to the real server as a reflection of one or more real clients. The 
double-server and double-client modes, thus, function as virtual server and virtual client, 
respectively. The current embodiment allows one to limit the number of simultaneous real 
connections. 

The program provides one way to "virtual-host* a TCP service, say an Hyper Text Transfer 
Protocol (HTTP) server. This by itself is sometimes useful, for example, when a web site needs 
to be temporarily relocated to another host without actually moving the contents. One scenario 
where this comes in handy is when merging multiple sites into a composite web site. More 
usefully, the program allows a TCP server to be "exported* to the Internet through a SOCKS 
v4-enabled firewall. The double-client mode is SOCKSificd so that it can connect to the 
double-server instance running outside the firewall and establish the private channel. Real clients 
on the Internet can now connect to the "virtual server* outside the firewall and access the services 
provided by the real server inside. Real clients inside the firewall may connect directly to the real 
server but can optionally connect to the virtual server if they (the clients) are SOCKSificd. This 
is particularly useful for avoiding the overhead of maintaining identical internet and intranet TCP 
services in sync. 

The method is fairly secure so long as the real server docs not provide loopholes to the real 
clients. If a web (HTTP) server is to be "exported*, the documents and Common Gateway 
Interface (CGI) programs must be carefully screened for confidential content and unintended 
access. It is also generally possible to set up a local firewall on the host of a real server that will 
be exported for an extended period. Intranet links inadvertently left in the documents will also 
become visible to the foreign clients, but since the intranet sites remain inaccessible, the risk is 
actually limited to the disclosure of host names and the look and feci of broken links. The 
method is not limited to web servers and can be employed for exporting other TCP-based services 
as well. For example, using this program, one can "export* the X server running on an intranet 
workstation to X clients executing on a foreign host. This can he done relatively safely by 
restricting the number of simultaneous connections and running the virtual client instance only 
when actually necessary, 

The advantage of the method lies primarily in its simplicity. The method avoids making 
changes to the firewall configuration that could have wide repercussions in case of errors and 
allows the exported services to be swiftly deployed, modified and relocated. 
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Product Brief -May 2000 
StorageApps' SAN Appliance - SANLink 



What Is It? 

The SANLink SAN appliance is a storage network- 
enabling platform used to launch value-added storage 
services and applications. You can think of it as a black 
box where traditional host based volume management is 
done, along with a bevy of other add-on storage 
applications that are typically run on either a host or on an 
array itself. The SANLink represents a new way of 
thinking about storage architectures, one whose time has 
come. 

Why Do We Need It? 

To understand this, we simply need to understand the 
primary problem areas associated with storage networks, 
like SANs. 

1. Interoperability - what it means is we can't 
easily use multiple array vendors, multiple 
host vendors, and multiple switch vendors 
within the same SAN. We want to, we just 
can't. 

2. Security - the only valid way to keep NT from 
seeing and using our Solaris volumes within 
a common array is to use the array LUN 
mapping/masking capabilities. That's great, 
unless we have two or more different array 
types. Volume managers are great, but they 
differ among platforms and a universal, 
heterogeneous volume manager is a long 
way away. 

3. Applications - sure we want to replicate our 
storage and we want to have instant 
snapshots of our data. If we run these 
functions in the host, they will differ among 
platforms. If we run it in the array, they will 
differ among array vendors. 

Enter The SANLink 

The StorageApps SANLink was designed from the 
ground up to mitigate all the ugly issues associated with 
SAN. 

The Details: What Is It? 

The SANLink is a black box that sits in the SAN between 
the host layer and the storage layer. It "virtualizes" all of 
the storage behind it, allowing users to use whatever 
storage they like as a part of a global storage pool. The 



product was designed from the beginning to eliminate the 
issues associated with heterogeneous storage and 
operating systems. By eliminating these issues, users 
are freed to always use best-of-breed storage devices as 
they become available, with no investment protection 
concerns. It's easier to think of it as now running Volume 
Manager off the host, in a black box. 

Finally, the architecture is used to launch specific storage 
applications that have traditionally executed at a specific 
host or array. By using the SANLink appliance platform 
to execute these tasks, you can see the benefits 
immediately - 1 don't care about what hosts or storage I 
have, I run my apps against a "virtual" reality. 

Applications Today 

The SANLink appliance supports the following 
applications (part of the companies SANsuite software 
offering) out of the box: 

1. Data Mirroring - synchronous or asynchronous 
local or wide area mirroring (a la EMC's SRDF) 
via either fibre channel or TCP/IP over Ethernet, 
GigE, ATM, T1/T3. In this way, mirroring is 
completely host and storage independent You 
can mirror anything to anything. Of course, the 
system can be architected for complete 
redundancy. As an extension, the application 
also supports on-line data migration between 
LUNs. 

2. Point-In-Time Image - this hot technology was 
incorporated to provide point-in-time images of 
data sets in its current state. There are two ways 
to access a point-in-time image. One is by use of 
an n-way mirror (ala EMC TimeFinder), and one 
that gives a true instantaneous image (snapshot). 
Either allows for on-line image functionality for 
backup, testing, etc. along with the ability to 
quickly restore from a known good state instantly, 
in the case of snapshot. This will aid in 
everything from on-line backup to new application 
testing, all real-time. 

3. Virtualization - creates a logical pool of storage 
and allows for dynamic management of devices, 
which are not constrained by physical 
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limitations. This is completely host software 
independent, so any and all hosts can use/see 
what the appliance presents to it as LUNs. This 
dramatically enhances the functionality of fibre 
channel switches, which cannot zone to the LUN 
level. A side benefit is the ability to use SCSI 
disk right along side fibre arrays completely 
transparent to the host systems or underlying 
SAN architecture. Since the volume 
management/virtualization is handled in the 
appliance, new hosts can be added to the SAN 
and given access to storage on-line. 

4. Security - The product provides secure logic 
masking (LUN mapping and masking) that 
allows for simultaneous connection by any 
number of heterogeneous hosts. Each host only 
sees what users configure it to see - with no 
additional host side software. Now users can 
easily configure NT hosts along side Unix hosts. 



Summary 

We expect big things from this small box. The entire S£ 
industry has been plagued with these real-world user issw 
and finally someone has stepped up to address ther 
While there are a host of other "SAN Appliance" offerinj 
on the horizon, we think that StorageApps has the mo 
well thought out strategy. Several members of U 
management team of the company come from the end-us 
market - most notably, they represented senior 
executives at Morgan Stanley. They understand the re 
issues because they dealt with them daily. The compat 
clearly has an OEM focus right now but will deliver turnk< 
product into a market that is screaming for this solutio 
They are actively growing a direct sales and suppc 
organization in order to meet market needs. Expe 
consistent enhancements and new software applicatioi 
over the next year, like Serverless backup and Enhance 
Cluster capabilities. Pricing has not been discussed, b 
we're quite sure that it will come in less than a sing 
license of EMC's SRDF and offer SAN users unparallefc 
investment protection for all their other gear. 



All trademark names are property of their respective companies. 

Information contained in this publication has been obtained by resources the Enterprise Storage Group (ESG) considers to be reliable but is not warranted 
by ESG. This publication may contain opinions of ESG, which are subject to change from time to time. 

This publication is copyrighted by the Enterprise Storage Group, Inc. and is intended only for use by subscribers. Any reproduction or redistribution of this 
publication, in whole or in part, whether in hard-copy format, electronically, or otherwise to persons not authorized to receive it, without the express 
consent of the Enterprise Storage Group, Inc., is in violation of U.S. copyright law and will be subject to an action for civil damages and, if applicable, 
criminal prosecution. Please contact us at (508) 482. 0 188. 
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San Appliances 



Early adopters of Storage Area Networking 
(SAN) technology will find that SANs do not 
yet live up to the promise of simplistic uni- 
versal storage. Traditionally, the problems 
associated with secure access control have 
had few remedies, which only offered limited 
help. The result has been slow adoption of 
SAN technology overall. 

This report discusses the advent and defini- 
tion of a SAN appliance, which, simply stated, 
makes SAN technology usable. It also con- 
tains a review of leading manufacturers 1 SAN 
appliance products - what's available today, 
what to look for in the coming months. 



In researching this report we received input 
from over 200 end users and spoke with lead- 
ing industry vendors including Veritas, Compaq, 




conclusion 

SAN technology has not lived up to the glo- 
rious end all that was promised to the market 
years ago. The predominant characteristic 
that causes users the biggest problem is its 
inability to share heterogeneous components 
(multiple array types, switch types and oper- 
ating systems) in a single, unified SAN The 
SAN appliance, while too long in coming, has 
finally arrived to help users solve this problem. 
The two companies to watch early on are 
StorageApps and DataCore. However, others 
could make a move into the market during 
these early stages. 



What a SAN Should Be 

The point of SAN was to enable users to consolidate disk resources 
in a virtual fashion. Once all the disks are consolidated into a "pool" of 
storage resources, carving up the pool into whatever logical devices 
desired allows access to those devices by selected hosts. All of the 
hosts, regardless of OS, can be connected via high-speed switched 
busses to the storage pool. The result is a secure environment 
whereby specific hosts only have access to selected logical volumes. 




0 77% of SANs are implemented as homogeneous SAN 
■;■ 'islands* (one'ty^tf 
of storaoe arrav). ' ..''.^v. 



The Realities of SAN 

Little of what was just described above exists to date. 
Fnfr nrhA Storage P ^rt Tarhntail Review, Volume 1 
c^ r?r Arp a Networks, details the problems associated 
with secure access control (LUN masking and mapping) 
- the ability to have a SAN host see and access only cer- 
tain logical or physical volumes. This is still a problem. 
Traditionally, there were only a few ways to address this 
issue. 

Switch zoning. This method works well if zoning an 
entire array, but is effectively useless since it cannot zone 
to the LUN level. 

" Array control. The array does the "volume management" 
by creating logical devices and presents them to specific 
hosts. This is the only real alternative to date, but the 

" downside is that it only works on that specific array. Since 
users have more than one array type in their shops, they 
usually don't want to be restricted to using any one vendor. 
Host software control. SANergy (IBM) orTransoft 
(HP) is good at back-end disk virilization, but offers 
imited heterogeneity at the host OS support level. Wb 
do not agree with a long-term strategy that requ.res host 
drivers/software because of increasing complexities as 
things are added over time. Driver writing/maintaining is 
tedious. 



What is a SAN Appliance? 

At a fundamental level, you can think of it as a universal, 
global (to the SAN) Volume Manager in a box. or a ser.es 
of connected boxes.The appliance runs software that 
"virilizes" all of the storage behind it in the SAN, and 
presents selective volumes (typically as LUNs) to specific 
hosts. It also precludes other hosts from seeing or access- 
ing those LUNs. More advanced appliances will offer an 
extensible platform from which to launch additional 
storage applications, such as multi-mirrors, snapshot, repli- 
cation, serverless backup, etc.The SAN appliance is the 
perfect place to not only collect data and virilize storage 
pools but also to launch these storage centric applications 
- providing users a single platform to manage storage 
applications regardless of storage type or server type 
Although we are not there yet, there is a flurry of act.yrty 
to fill huge demand in the user base for such a functionality. 
In a perfect world, the switch vendors would have cons.d- 
ered this basic SAN "usability" issue and incorporated the 
features long ago. If they had, SAN adoption rates would 
most likely be light years ahead of where they are .current* 
More likely than not, switch vendors will wholeheartedly 
support the efforts of the appliance folks since they stand 
to benefit more than all others. In other words, as soon 
as SAN is more usable, users will start eating up switches. 



Why We Need SAN Appliances 

Simply stated, SAN appliances make SAN technology 
usable. All of the SAN appliances discussed herein present 
virtual LUNs, and prevent those LUNs from being accessed 
by rogue hosts/servers. They effectively eliminate most 
OS interoperability issues between vendors and offer a 
single point of management. More importantly, however is 
the fundamental premise that there is now a unified plat- 
form from which to develop and launch storage applica- 
tions outside of both the host/servers and storage. I his 
is important because users are now truly free to choose 
the best technologies without restriction or fear that a 
new product that replaces an expensive component you 
iust purchased will be available the very next month. If 
EMC is the best array for you today and you purchased 
HDS last year. SAN appliance allows you to run them 
side-by-side. Finally, don't fret if and when NT creeps 
into your Solaris SAN.You can mask the NT server from 
seeing any of the Solaris storage, and vice versa, through 
the appliance.Any user who has attempted to put any 
sort of heterogeneous SAN together has experienced 
this frustration. SAN is difficult enough in a homogeneous 
environment, let alone a mixed bag.The true promise of 
SAN. however, is only realized when homogeneous restric- 
tions are removed and the SAN is used properly - as a 
high speed interconnect of heterogeneous hosts, connected 
to a common pool of disparate disk types, all virilized 
and logically connected in a secure, simple fashion. 
The market for these SAN appliances is brand new, and 
none of today's solutions are perfect. All potentially will 
qet better. Suffice it to say, however, that you really cannot 
make a bad choice here, since all offer better hope than 
what was previously available. 



Terms To Know 

SAN Appliance - a dedicated box(es) that performs 
storage virilization and management within a SAN. 
In-Band - an appliance that sits in the data path, between 
hosts and storage. In-band means host software/drivers are 
not required, so ease of use in enhanced. Also, more data 
can theoretically be gathered without requiring host cycles. 
Being in the data path is a problem, if there is a data path 
problem. In other words, you are only as fast as your 
slowest component (today that is disk). So. in theory, you 
could max out a poorly designed In-band architecture and 
cause overall performance problems, although we dont 
foresee this being a problem any time soon. 
Out-Of-Band - an appliance that is in the SAN, but not 
in the data path. Out-of-band appliances will require dri- 
vers at each host connected to the SAN. The positive 
side to this approach is, effectively, infinite scalability since 



the appliance does not consume bandwidth.The negative 
*to bthe amount of data that can be gathered vanes by 
hosYanS requires .ots of different drivers and extensive 
maintenance.There will also be some m.n.mal perfor 
mance issue on the host. 



The SAN Appliance Players 



C^qWompaqxornj is the first system vendor to 
SdaUne need for the appliance, which ,sn ^su = 
since they are shipping more pre-canned SAN solutions 
t^n anybody else Compaq recently announced the.r 
Sons J supplying an appliance in 
- other words, it isn't ready for pr.me t.me. doesnt really 
do anything yet. but they understand the need ,n the mar- 
ketplace.^ appliance is an out-of- band «PP^ ™ 
" wil 1 host some applications, which resulted in an OtWI 
HighGround for SRM 
manaqement).The product holds prom.se. s.nce Compaq 
Z P oven volume mover of SAN product and ,s seriously 
committed to the storage sector. Keep an eye on tiw 
oroTess over the next six months.They are expected 
tX a full function solution, albeit only for the, own 
storage at first. 

fto^f^ore-agexom), the Israeli-based start-up 
has brought some outstanding functionality to the market 
right up frontTheir SAN appliance performs out-oWjnd 
SAN management and provides a relatively complete list 
of essential functions. 
The appliance provides: 

* A centralized view of the SAN, even with multiple 
appnances (which can be configured for fault tolerance) 
via a common web interface. 

■> Array pooling, allowing virilization of heterogeneous 
arrays. 

■> SAN scalability because there are no pre-defined limits 
on SAN growth since it's not in the data path. 

* Security - selective presentation of LUNs to each host. 
Standard fibre channel switch zones are created 
between host and appliance (the hosts never see the 
actual physical storage). 

, IB> High availability. Complete redundancy is supported 
including appliances through multiple host bus adapters 
(HBAs). 

„»» Cluster support. LUNs can be presented to multiple 
hosts for cluster configurations. 

* Interoperability. Multiple heterogeneous storage arrays 
can comprise a single pool. Multiple heterogeneous 
hosts see only what you allow them to see. 



* Performance. StoreAge provides the ability to tripe 
across physical arrays and switches. Dynamic load 
balancing between HBAs is automata, y provided 
The StoreAge driver allows effectively unlimited band- 
width scalability within each hostThe differentiator 
Sg £t if more I/O out of the HP/Oracle node is 
ne deS "expensive HBAs can be added to the systems, 
which automatically aggregates the additional available 
throughput and I/O. 
The potential pitfalls to StoreAge. beside their relative 
newness are several fold. StoreAge is a very small company 
ZSZ \ -jor OEM supporter » majo 
OEM, the company most likely will not be abl to .reach 
a br oad based market on their own.The only technica 
negative is the out-of-band issue.The company » smal 
S may not have the ability to support all the mynads 
of drivers/OS that are out in the constantly changing 
marketplace. Aside from those issues, look forward to 
more creative thinking from the likes of StoreAge. 



DataCore Software 

DataCore Software's (www.datacoresoftware.com; 
SANsymphony appliance software requires users to 
either configure their own hardware, deal w th an OEM 
such as Gadzoox orTrueSAN, or find a local reseller to 
configure the hardware and software. At a fundamen^l 
Z* DataCore is on target in terms of proving product 
Sthe needed core functionality. The final turnkey 
X ion is an in-band appliance that not only v,rtuahzes 
back end storage (and presents logical volumes to secure 
host connections), but also provides a methodology to 
£unc£ storage specific applications.The product support 
snapshot ana inLnt image today, and soon will support 
synchronous remote copy (via fibre channel). 
Asynchronous support is planned by year-end, over IP. 
Today, the SANsymphony software sits on an NT 4.0 plat- 
form (capability will expand to W2K this summer).The 
use of cache is DataCore's primary differential. Cache is 
used for both read ahead and write operations. Users 
should only configure dual-redundant appliances .f write 
cache is used (mirror via host based volume managers). 
It remains to be seen whether cache will boom or bust. 
There will not be enough available data until there are 
more installations. Regardless, DataCore ,s well ahead of 
most in the field. 

The only potential negative is, as a software only company, 
the inevitable competition with Veritas (discussed later in 
this review), a company that clearly has lots of volume 
manager, backup, file system and cluster technology to 

draw from. 



IAN DataDirector is an in-band black box des JJ» 
like . good idea if you h»e JBOD 4* ""^J 

life easier. 

° ou^Ume .hinWng about usable storage aPP««™ 
at least in the early going. 

15 T P ^,h w a Z OEM „ho «e can't i™*ion yet, 

f wlfa IrS, 4c"„££> the ^ing comer- 
;-tr«^'~,on up - Can, 

SlTi.*. is evident in the appliance design. 



The SAN appliance is teal* an ena»g P«°™^ tn . 
are expected from this group. 



Tne SAN versions »* *£Z£Z£Z 

, . w^rv, that thev own the volume manager 
proven platform. 

SAN appliance ^ce.W'th "i°re than 

industry s *"^^'^vicom offers bus-to-bus 
space .s surpnsmg. At a base » , > b!e 

mulbpleVicorn y ^ ^ ^ 

not ™™ h * lc n X£w^tZxhBr from a modular 



Next Month: 
Stbrage Over IP 



heterogeneous OS issues, as well as to connect non-fibre 
channel hosts to the SAN) and on the back of the 
switch(es) to virtualize storage. Since Vicom was added 
late to this report, user feedback was unavailable. 
However, Vicom's number of installations and low cost 
merit consideration. 

ConvergeNet 

Dell spent a lot of time and money acquiring ConvergeNet, 
which was supposed to deliver the best SAN appliances. 
To date, they have been plagued with technical problems 
and a mass exodus of people. It would be surprising if 
ConvergeNet delivered any working technology. Dell 
soon is expected, on the other hand, to launch a differ- 
ent working initiative. 

Summary - Why You Need a SAN Appliance 

None of the products we discussed will hurt you, rather, 
they will only help. If you run a vanilla shop with only one 
OS and disk array type then you most likely will get away 
without using a SAN appliance, unless you use EMC 
storage and don't want to raise additional funding to pay 
for their cool add-ons like SRDF or TimeFinder. If you 
plan to grow your SAN to incorporate any heteroge- 
neous elements, you need a SAN appliance. 

XSP space will benefit from this technology. Not only will 
they be able to carve up secure pieces of infrastructure, 
getting better economies of scale, but also have a universal 
application platform that includes accounting functions. 

All in all, the SAN appliance represents one of the most 
useful tools developed since the tape drive. The possibili- 
ties, once a new infrastructure is enabled, are endless, The 
result is serverless backup, enhanced clustering, SCSI over 
IP - things that are happening best on a SAN appliance. 
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NETWORK DESIGN 

BUILDING a Storage-Area Network SANs boost performance, reliability, and scalability of the critical 
link between servers and storage devices 

BY BRENDA CHRISTENSEN, Brocade Communications Systems Inc. 

2,389 words 
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English 

(Copyright 1998 McGraw-Hill, Inc.) 

WANT TO TURN corporate data into gold? Better keep it moving-and fast. But net managers in a rush to get the 
lead out often overtook a critical bottleneck: the link between servers and storage devices, n The problem is that 
most of those connections still rely on SCSI (small computer systems interface). SCSI is a point-to-point 
technology. It doesn't scale well. And while It sufficed for I980s-style storage needs, it's coming up short today- 
-since processing power and storage requirements have grown exponentially in the decade that's passed. 

Maybe it's time for a SAN (storage-area network). SANs are gigabit-rate networks that rely on Fibre Channel for 
higher throughput, greater distances, and more connectivity options between servers and storage devices. They 
can be built as switched- or shared-access networks, and either way they offer better scalability, fault recovery, 
and diagnostic information than current approaches. What's more, there's no need for a forklift upgrade. And 
the initial outlay for SAN infrastructure could pay for Itself in terms of reduced management costs over time. 

When does a SAN make sense? Whenever data integrity and availability are stringent requirements. Small 
workgroups may benefit if there's lots of mission-critical data Involved. And SANs can help larger organizations 
as well; here, the challenge is defining the business objectives and matching them to SAN design possibilities. 

SAN Specifics Getting straight on SANs means looking at some of the basics. They generally comprise servers 
(hosts), storage devices (tapes and disk arrays), and bridges and multiplexers, all connected to Fibre Channel 
switches. As with LANs or WANs, the switches furnish the backbone for all connected devices, with one or more 
switches acting as a Fibre Channel switching fabric. SAN switch fabrics allow attachments of thousands of nodes. 

SANs also can Incorporate Fibre Channel arbitrated loop (FC-AL), a type of shared-media network. The FC-AL 
architecture allows for up to 126 devices per loop, either attached directly to Fibre Channel switches or to hubs 
that In turn connect to switches (see 1 4 Launching a Storage-Area Net," March 21, 1998; 
http://www.data.com/roundups/san). 

Further, Fibre Channel SANs help take the load off servers, which have historically been given the added burden 
of transferring data to storage devices and to the LAN. Now, servers can offload data transfer to; the SAN— and 
return to their original processing role. 

SAN Setup As for setting up the SAN, the Job Is relatively easy. Fibre Channel SANs can be designed as both 
shared-media and switched-access networks. In shared-media SANs, all devices share the same gigabit loop. 
Trouble is, as more devices are added, throughput goes down. 

While this might be acceptable for very small environments, a backbone based on Fibre Channel switches will 
increase a SAN's aggregate throughput. One or more switches can be used to create the Fibre Channel switching 
fabric. Accessing the services available from the switching fabric is possible only If the NIC (network Interface 
card) of each storage device can connect to the fabric as well as to the operating system and the applications. 
Basically, the NIC becomes a citizen of the network by logging into the fabric. This function is simply called 
fabric login, and it's obviously Important to use NICs that support fabric login in building a SAN. 
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Another key issue for devices attached to the.SAN is the ability to discover all the devices in the switching fabric. 
Fibre Channel defines a discovery mechanlsm-SNS (simple name service)— that learns the address, type, and 
symbolic name of each device In the switching fabric. SIMS information resides in Fibre Ghannei switches, and 
NICs and storage controllers request SNS data from the switches. Thus, net managers should look for Fibre 
Channel NICs and storage controllers that back SNS. 

For error recovery and fault isolation, Fibre Channel has an optional feature called RSCN (registered state 
change notification), which issues updates to devices on configuration changes. RSCN makes the most sense 
when RAID (redundant array of Independent disks) arrays, so-called JBODs (just a bunch of disks, a disk 
collection without a RAID controller), tape devices, and hosts are directly attached to a switching fabric rather 
than to shared^access loops, since faulty nodes won't affect any other fabric-attached devices. Switched 
networks also recover from faults a lot faster than shared-media nets because problem devices or links can be 
isolated. 

Fibre Channel also has a built-in multicast feature. The alias server, an optional switching fabric service, acts as 
the Fibre Channel multicast clearinghouse, allowing creation and removal of multicast groups. But Fibre Channel 
multicast differs from IP multicast, where hosts set up multicast groups that work only at the network layer. 
Instead, the switching fabric aids multicasting; membership Is based on the Fibre Channel physical address and 
is transparent to the upper-iayer protocols. 

Because Fibre Channel can Integrate diverse protocols, net managers can build SANs that accommodate even 
the largest data center's storage needs. For example, it's possible to incorporate Escon (Enterprise Systems 
Connection) and SSA (serial storage architecture) devices Into a SAN using SNA-to-Fibre Channel gateways and 
Fibre Channel-to-SSA bridges. Future mainframes and SSA devices could support direct Fibre Channel 
attachment Using distributed lock manager software or some form of zoning mechanism, these data center 
SANs will permit storage to be shared among all servers in environments running a mix of proprietary operating 
systems, Unix, and NT. 

Managing a SAN As for management, networkers should be able to use all the tools and systems they use for 
LANs and WANs. That means they should look for SAN devices that can be managed via SNMP or through the 
Web, via HTTP (hypertext transfer protocol). Devices also should support telnet (for remote diagnostics or 
servicing). Another option for reporting on SCSI devices is SES (SCSI enclosure services). 

Ail of these should furnish detailed information on device status, performance levels, configuration and topology 
changes, and historical data. Key status and performance Information would Include throughput and latency 
metrics. Future requirements will Include a commitment to delivering tuning and optimization tools. 

In FC-AL networks, the hub furnishes management Information on all devices within the loop. But the hub can't 
report on devices outside the loop. Of course, when loops are attached to a switching fabric, remote 
management and diagnostics are possible for all devices. 

When deciding on what scheme to use for connecting loops to switches, net managers should look for features 
that make the best use of loop tenancy-the time a device exclusively occupies the loop for data transfer. 
Consider devices that collate packets intended for a single target, rather than adding the overhead of arbitrating 
for loop tenancy for each packet to be delivered. 

The Right Mix? Up until now, net managers have Installed either switched or shared-media SANs. But companies 
are now beginning to combine the two. The tricky part is figuring which parts of the SAN to deploy as switched 
and which as shared. 

For small sites (one or two servers and one or two RAID arrays or JBODs) there are three choices: stick with a 
SCSI-only model; move to a point-to-point Fibre Channel network (with one NIC connected to each storage 
device); or implement a shared-access (hub-based) SAN using a loop topology. The main considerations are 
cost and ability to grow. 

Networks with multiple servers and intelligent arrays housing 500 Gbytes or more of data are candidates for 
immediate adoption of a switch-based SAN. Consider a midsize company with three servers, multiple RAID 
arrays, and a tape system: A mix of switched attachments to RAID arrays, servers with arbitrated loops for 
multiple JBODs, and a bridge-attached tape system may be appropriate (see Figure l). And remember; Because 
this SAN is built around a switch, It allows for fault isolation and other switched fabric services. 
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Factor the Factors But how much of a SAN should be shared and how much switched has to be determined on a 
case-by-case basis. Don't get caught up in the idea that the amount of data stored Is the main factor In deciding 
what type of SAN to build. Instead, weigh just how mission-critical the data Is; the distance requirements; the 
management of storage devices; the availability and disaster-recovery requirements; and the ability to manage 
or cope with configuration changes. 

Start with how critical data access is to an organization. In storage setups with parallel SCSI links, for example, 
the server Is the control point. When a server fails, It may take 30 to 90 seconds for a reset. That could add up 
to thousands of dollars for a company servicing online billing transactions. So don't opt for a shared-media SAN, 
since It doesn't eliminate the reset time; arbitrated loops go through a loop initialization process (LIP), causing 
the reset of all devices. If access to data is a competitive requirement, switched fabrics are the way to go. 

If storage requirements include any real distances (such as across a building or multiple buildings in a campus), 
SCSI probably won't be suitable. That's because there's a length limitation of about 70 meters, even with SCSI 
hubs and repeaters. 

As for monitoring the status of devices in multiple buildings, Fibre Channel SANs offer built-in management 
facilities. Departments using JBODs on loops can be connected to switches on SAN backbones. Switched 
backbones then create a virtual data center by directly attaching servers and arrays with the loops, giving net 
managers the management data. 

Finally, when ft comes to disaster tolerance, a switched fabric is the right choice, Creating redundant data 
centers 10 kilometers or more apart requires high bandwidth synchronization that only switching offers. 

Medium Fit To see how SAN concepts can be put to work, consider a medium-sized company looking to upgrade 
its storage capabilities. Its campus consists of four buildings, two of which contain two Windows NT servers 
each, and two of which house four Unix server farms each. All the servers uses redundant RAID arrays 
connected via parallel SCSI links. 

One of the first things the company should address Is the sharing of I/O and file systems. Windows NT is a so- 
called shared-nothing environment relative to I/O and file systems, in that multiple NT servers can't share these 
resources. Therefore, net managers will need to Implement a third-party distributed lock manager to share flies 
and storage. Many versions of Unix have distributed lock capabilities for I/O and file systems. With these 
capabilities in pface, It's then possible to begin building the SAN. 

As for the switched/shared decision, management requirements may tip the balance toward a switched SAN in 
this case. With multiple sites and servers, troubleshooting is difficult. The relatively small cost difference 
between a shared design with arbitrated loops and a switched fabric is more than compensated for by the 
management Information available from the switched setup. A switched fabric is also a better choice if high 
availability is a requirement. Using distributed lock management or a zoning mechanism, net managers can 
design the SAN to Isolate workgroups (like those In marketing or engineering) or operating system environments 
(like NT and Unix), all while using the same switch. 

For backing up the storage, this network design can include tape devices attached directly to the switch fabric. 
Net managers can then set up temporary rjme-of-day zones to do backup for both Unix and NT environments. 

For disaster tolerance, this design would benefit by placing the backup system 10 km away from the switched 
SAN. Additionally, the redundant RAID devices can be separated from the server farms and instead directly 
attached to a Fibre Channel switch. This allows RAID arrays to be located In different buildings; further 
enhancing redundancy. 

Moving Mainframes to SANs When it comes to mainframe data centers, using a Fibre Channel switching fabric 
pays off in terms of higher scalability and lower cost of ownership. Escon -to -Fibre Channel bridges can't Increase 
the performance of an Escon director (which is analogous to a switch In Escon terminology), but they will 
Increase the longevity of legacy gear and help achieve many-to-many connectivity. 

With Escon, there's always a path available to allow for continuous computing in the event of node failure. 
Shared-media designs are thus not appropriate. Escon directors can't connect more than two other director 
units, and one becomes a fan-out device for shared-access attachments. Therefore, scalability beyond the 
second director is not possible. 
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Fibre Channel switches, in contrast, can be Intelligently cascaded. Because of their any-to-any connectivity, 
Fibre Channel SANs allow automatic path selection. Cascaded switches also distribute management software 
among all devices. If one switch fails, management information Is available to all fabric devices not directly 
attached to that switch. 

There are other benefits-- like the ability to Increase port count. Currently, Escon directors can support a 
maximum of 256 ports-but by moving mainframe storage connections to SANs using cascaded Fibre Channel 
switches, that can be boosted to 400 or 500 ports. And when used in conjunction with shared-access loops, the 
number of attached storage devices can climb Into the thousands. 

Today, disaster recovery and resource planning require net managers to maintain the reliability and availability 
features of the glass house but in a distributed manner. To this end they can use SANs to build data centers 10 
to 30 km apart. One caveat with this design, however: To adjust for the longer distances, the time-out values of 
login processes for all attached devices have to be Increased. 

Cascading switches also makes management easier, since there's a single view of the switching fabric. Net 
managers In the network operations center can thus keep an eye on the metropolitan-area SAN. 

BRENDA CHRISTENSEN is vice president of marketing for Brocade Communications Systems Inc. (San Jose, 
Calif.)- Her e-mail address is brenda@brocadexom. 
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High-speed storage-area networks 
help net managers hurl stored data around quickly — 
and take the load off the LAN and WAN By Mary Jander 
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OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND? 
If that's the philosophy on 
storage, net managers who 
haven't taken a look lately 
might not like what they 
see now. Client-server networks, a mis- 
cellany of protocols, and the rise of the 
Internet have combined to put a serious 
strain on those old -school SCSI links 
between hosts and storage devices. For- 
get about monolithic arrays humming in 
tune with the mainframe: These days, 
dealing with loads of stored data can 
make for a load of trouble. 

Maybe it's time to launch a new 
storage campaign — and set up a SAN 
(storage- area network). SANs are dedi- 
cated, parallel networks built especially 
for backing up and archiving the data on 
corporate nets. They're based on 1- 
Gbit/ s fibre channel links, so there 's no 
need to worry about speed when tossing 
huge amounts of data around. And hav- 
ing a separate net for storage does more 
than ease the warehousing hassles; it 
also helps keep massive storage trans- 

M A RY j ANDER is associate managing 
cduvr /special projects TorData Comm. Her 
e-mail address is mjander@4ata.com. 



fers from clogging the pipes on the main 
corporate network. What's it ail add up 
to? Just "the most significant develop- 
ment in storage we * ve seen in 1 5 years, n 
according to Michael Peterson^ presi- 
dent of Strategic Research Corp. (Santa 
Barbara, Calif.), a consultancy that spe- 
cializes in storage management. 

But make no mistake: Rewriting the 
story on storage means constructing an 
entire network from scratch — begin- 
ning with the topology. SANs can be 
built with switches or hubs as the key 
connectivity devices, and each presents 
its own set of concerns. Fibre channel 
switches may offer dedicated I-Gbit/s 
links, but products (and standards) are 
in short supply. Shared-media hubs split 
that 1 Gbit/s among as many as 126 
nodes, but the gear is here, the standards 
are well defined, and the prices are a 
lot lower. If switches are chosen, check 
that they can handle 
the right mix of service 
classes and find out how 
the backplane is set up. 
And with both switches 
and hubs, look into 
capacity, redundancy, 
and management. After that, consider 
cabling: Fibre channel distance limita- 
tions differ depending on whether cop- 
per or fiber is used. Then take a look at 
the gear used for linking the SAN to the 
LAN — and keep in mind that getting it 
all to work together isn't a given. So do 
some hands-on testing before simply 
hooking fibre channel connections into 
legacy equipment. 



Still, net managers who follow these 
SAN steps not only will keep their san- 
ity — they could also reap big rewards. 
Ask David Grandin, president of Avid 
Sports LLC (Lowell, Mass.), which 
builds video networks that professional 
sports teams use to review their plays 
and performance. He says SAN tech- 
nology permits simultaneous access to 
videos stored on multiple disk arrays, 
something LAN technology doesn't. 
That's won Avid more customers — and 
moreprofits. 

Sanity Check 

Not quite sold on SANs? That's OK: 
Building an entirely new network — and 
raking on the configuration^ manage- 
ment, and maintenance chores that go 
withit — can be daunting. Net managers 
are right to wonder whether it's worth 
the hassle. 



Building an entirely new 
network may seem daunting, 
but consider the alternatives. 



But consider the current alterna- 
tives. There are two other choices for 
connecting storage devices to the net- 
work. One is to hook RAID arrays, tape 
storage libraries, and optical jukeboxes 
directly into the LAN. The other is to use 
the SCSI (small computer systems inter- 
face) standard to funnel data back and 
form between hosts and servers. The 
problem with the first? It kills LAN per- 
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formance. The problem with the second? 
SCSI doesn't work beyond 25 meters 
with copper, and it doesn't work at all 
with fiber. 

Now consider a SAN. It's based 
predorainandy on l-Gbit/s fibre chan- 
nel connections and has its own switches, 
hubs, and gateways. These are linked to 
the servers and hosts on the corporate 
intranet, which furnish the point of con- 
tact between it and the LAN (see Figure 
I). And because fibre channel doesn't 
suffer the distance limitations of SCSI, 
the SAN can be extended over the entire 
site — delivering l-Gbit/s rates at up to 
30 meters over copper, half a kilometer 
over multimode fiber, and 10 kilometers 
over single-mode fiber. 

What's more, fibre channel frames 
have a lot more room for data. For one 
thing, they can be up to 2 kbytes in length 
(as opposed to the 1 .5-kbyte max of giga- 
bit Ethernet). For another thing, they 
don't have to carry the packet-acknowl- 
edgment overhead required in Ethernet 
LANs running such protocols as TCP. 

Switched Storage 

But getting up to speed on the SAN itself 
is just the beginning. The first big de- 
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rision for net managers concerns top- 
ology — -and whether to go with switches 
or hubs. 

Right now, switching is where the 
action is, as indicated by the growing 
number of vendors. Ancor Communica- 
tions Inc. (Minnetonka, Minn.), Bro- 
cade Communications Systems Inc. (San 
Jose, Calif.), Gadzoox Networks Inc. 
(San Jose), McData Corp. (Broomfield, 
Cola), and Vixel Switch Operations 
(formerly Arxcel Technologies Inc., 
Irvine, Calif.) are the five players now 
plying the market (see Table 1). But they 
might soon be joined by Compaq Com- 
puter Corp. (Houston), Storagetek Net- 
work Systems Group (Brooklyn Park, 
Minn.), and Sun Microsystems Inc. 
(Mountain View, Calif.), all of which say 
they'll release SAN switches within the 
next year. What's more, most vendors of 
fibre channel storage hubs are planning 
to get into switching as well. 

But the presence of more vendors 
doesn't make the decision any easier. 
There are a lot of issues to consider, 
starting with the types of network traffic 
the switch can handle. Like ATM, fibre 
channel offers specific classes of service. 
Class 1 creates a direct, acknowledged, 



connection-oriented fibre channel link. 
Net managers running apps that require 
continuous connections, like video clips 
with synchronized sound, should look 
for switches with Class 1 capabilities. 

Class 2 and Class 3 both cover con- 
nectionless links and are the right choice 
for packetized traffic The difference be- 
tween them is that Class 2 also furnishes 
an acknowledgment that information has 
been received. Class 3 is similar, but it 
doesn't issue the acknowledgment Then 
again, the value of acknowledging re- 
ceipt depends on the traffic. "With traffic 
that's fairly reliable, and with packetized 
traffic that already contains acknowledg- 
ments, you don't buy that much with 
Class 2 service," says Wayne Rickard, a 
vice president and general manager 
with Gadzoox. When should Class 2 be 
used? When handling online transac- 
tions. But for tasks like linking a disk 
drive and tape backup unit, Class 3 may 
be just fine. 

Two switches — Ancor's Gigworks 
MKII and Vixel's Rapport 4000 — also 
offer intermix, in which Class 1 and 
connectionless Class 2 and 3 traffic 
work together. Here's how intermix 
could be used: If a set of large files is 
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m 1 ; Anatomy of a SAN 

A SAN is a dedicated, parallel network that permits high-speed access to multiple storage arrays, where such items as 
video clips might be archived. Its typically constructed around 1 -Gbit/s fibre channel connections and has its own 
switches, hubs, and gateways, which are linked to the LAN via servers and hosts on the intranet 
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being transferred, a Class 1 link can 
handle the transfer itself while a Class 2 
or 3 message alerts the host to set up the 
next transfer, reducing the time of the 
total transaction. 

Another factor to weigh is how the 
switch shunts data over its backplane, 
since this can affect capacity. An cor and 
Brocade, for instance, say their boxes 
use switching matrix backplanes. Net 
managers can get a fix on the capacity 
available with such an architecture by 
multiplying the number of connections 
on the switch's internal matrix by the 
speed that's offered. Based on these 
calculations, Ancor's Gigworks MK1I 
and Brocade's Silkworm each offer 16 
Gbit/s capacity. 

In contrast, switches from Vtxei, 
Gadzoox, and McData feature back- 
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planes in which traffic is arbitrated on 
and off the switch using time-division 
multiplexing. To calculate the capacity 
of these switches, users need to multiply 
the number of bits the bus is capable of 
handling at once by the speed at which 
it operates, in MHz. So the Vixel and 
Gadzoox switches, which each feature 
a 32-bit bus running at 33 MHz, offer 
overall capacity of just over 1 Gbit/ s. 
McData did not disclose the size and 
speed of its bus. 

Net managers interested in 
switches may also want to look into such 
added features as multicasting. In other 
words, can traffic that's coming into the 
switch be copied and exported to multi- 
ple outgoing ports simultaneously? The 
obvious advantage of this is that it saves 
time (and trouble) when undertaking 



massive file transfers or batch-mode 
backups, which would otherwise have to 
be done individually. 

Every switch but the DS-1000 
from McData offers multicasting — 
but don't think for a minute that multi- 
casting translates into Layer 3 capabili- 
ties. "Fibre channel is the highway, the 
physical medium, we use to transmit 
any number of protocols," says Jack 
Rubinson, director of product man- 
agement at Brocade. "Routing would 
require snooping packets, and when 
you start that, you affect speed and 
defeat the whole purpose of having a 
storage network." 

What net managers may be more 
interested in are vendor efforts to bring 
switch prices under control. Right now, 
for instance, Vixel's 8-port Rapport 
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mode fiber. GBICs fit into the form fac- 
tors of switches and so are considered 
more solid and reliable than those ex- 
ternal media converters that dangle 
conspicuously from network devices. 
They also cost more — typically $150 
to $400 per port. Some vendors figure 
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Catching the highlights Avid's David Grandih relies on SAN technology to furnish his 
professional sports customers with simultaneous access to videos stored on multiple disk arrays. 



the GBIC price into the per-port cost of 
the switch (like Ancor), while others 
charge extra (Brocade). 

There 's something else to keep in 
mind about switches. Right now, 
there's concern that the fibre channel 
spec is weak on how switches should 
track network devices. It requires the 
setup of a database (called a simple 
name server) listing the IP addresses of 
each storage device and host attached to 
the switch. Devices in a SAN perform a 
routine login against the simple name 
server to join the network. But most 
vendors would like to see more detail 
added to the simple name server, such 
as location information and the pro- 
tocols supported by various devices. 
The Fibre Channel Association, which 



helps define standards for international 
approval, is looking into improvements, 
but- no specific goals or deadlines have 
been set. 

A Handle on Hubs 

The arrival of more vendors into the 
SAN switch market will probably help 
bring prices down, but customers who 
can't put their SAN plans off until then 
may want to consider hubs (see Table 2). 

Then again, going with hubs means 
paying a different price; Hubs share 
available bandwidth, Although most 
conform to FC-AL topology, which 
means they can theoretically handle up to 
126 nodes, many vendors say response 
time sags noticeably when just five or six 
arrays are attached. Of course, a lot 
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depends on the applications being run. 
Video clips, for instance, require more 
bandwidth than data files. 

In such cases, corporate nerworkers 
should identify those spots where an 
additional hub might be added (cas- 
caded). For example, if there are two or 
three huge arrays associated with a par- 
ticular server or cluster of servers, then 
a second hub might be necessary 
between the servers and the storage 
devices. But if it gets to the point where 
the number of hubs is affecting perfor- 
mance (and by many accounts that num- 
ber is pretty low — no more than sev- 
eral), then it may be time to think of 
adding a switch. 

There are other hub issues to keep 
in mind. Like token ring, fibre chan- 
nel requires all nodes in a logical loop to 
respond to switch polls. If a node doesn't 
respond, the entire loop malfunctions. 
But most hub vendors offer an automatic 
bypass feature for failed nodes, which 
means that a nonresponding node won't 
bring the entire loop down. 



Several hub vendors — Gadzoox 
and Vixel Corp. (Bothell, Wash.) 
among them — offer a manual bypass 
feature. This is helpful in pulling a 
device out of the loop for reconfigu- 
ration or maintenance. The node can 
then be returned to the SAN, aH with- 
out stopping the rest of the network. 
All it requires is making a selection on 

the configuration inter- 

face menu. 

Still, when it comes 
to hubs, price is one 
of the most attractive 
features. Gadzoox and 
Vixel offer 12-port hubs 
that cost roughly $1,000 per port, de- 
pending on media and management op- 
tions. Gadzoox and G2 Networks Inc. 
(Los Gatos, Calif.) each offer 10-port 
hubs, for about $1,000 or less per port. 
At the low end, Sun and Vixel offer 
unmanaged 7-port hubs for about $350 
per port. 

But as with switches, GBICs will 
have to be factored into the overall hub 



price. The 12-port Gadzoox Gibraltar 
GS costs roughly $550 per port if users 
buy $60 copper GBICs for each port. 
But the price can climb to $950 per port 
if multimode fiber GBICs are added; 
they cost $475 apiece. 

One more thing about SAN hubs: 
Not every vendor is convinced that 
fibre channel is the way to go. Gigalahs 



Whaf s the first big SAN 
decision? Whether to go 
with switches or hubs. 



Inc. (Sunnyvale, Calif.) runs SCSI over 
ATM to furnish a fast link between 
remote sites. "There's no need for users 
to switch to fibre channel," says Ron 
Leong, president of Gigalabs. "We've 
made a killer application of simple 
backup." Still, the Gigalabs hub delivers 
speeds of just 640 Mbit/s (as opposed to 
1 Gbit/s), and it has to be shared among 
SAN devices. Still, Leong is clear that 



Vendors of, 



Vendor 

Advanced Digital Information 
Corp. (ADIC) 

Redmond, Wash., 425-881 -SOW 
hnp: / / -u-ww.adic.com 

Atto Technology Inc 

htrp^/www.attofechxc«» 



Computer Network Technology 
Corp. {Oft) 

Maple Grove, Mihtl, 612-797-6000 
hup:// www.cnt.com 

Crossroad* Systems tnc 

Austin, Taos, 512^94500 
hap:/ /wvwcrrjesraadi.ccm 

Genera] Signal Networks Inc. 

Shetton, Conn., 203-925-1801 
http:/ / www.gsnetworks.coni 

Hewiett-Padcard Co. 

Palo A^tC^^ii^-tSOl 
hap:/ /wftfj^ucom 

Impactdata 

Monrovia, Calif., 818459-4491 
hnp: / / www.impacttlataxom 
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resistance to fibre channel migration 
doesn't mean he rejects the technology 
out of hand: He says that fibre channel 
interfaces will be added to the Gigalabs 
Jigsaw switch this year, at which point 
users will have the choice of using both 
SCSI and fibre channel. 

Whether switches or hubs are 
chosen, net managers in large organi- 
zations may want to invest in the fibre 
channel test equipment that's now com- 
ing to market. Such gear can be a big 
help in making configuration decisions. 
Among the vendors selling test equip- 
ment are Ancot Corp. (Menlo Park, 
Calif.), Finisar Corp. (Mountain View, 
Calif.), and Xyratex International Ltd. 
(Hampshire, U.K.). 

Of course, building another net- 
work also means managing it, and ven- 
dors of SAN switches and hubs offer 
varying degrees of help. Ancor and Bro- 
cade, for instance, furnish browser-acces- 
sible SNMP agents with their switches, 
and G2 does the same with its hubs. 

Other vendors, however, are less 
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Integral SNMP agent FCTl HXh $5,300; FCR 400; 
$30,500 



Windows NT 
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proprietary' ipp 
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Whether looking for serious help, or just light pri t&e li^ is 
the place to ami fer more 



■ Visit the site of the National Committee for Infonrrition Technology 
Standards (NCITS— pronounced "Insights" by those in the kn^ 
scoop on international efforts to reMch consensus on ^.pa^ot^t^bnsl^^ 
issues, including storage, SCSI interconnecidon, and multimedia networking. 
fotp://wwwJpucom/t 1 1/ 

m The Fibre Channel Association's site contains information on the 
consortium's efforts to promote die use of fibw chajmel teclmobgy in 
members' products. It also features simple^clear explanadbm of the 
technology and standards, http://www.fibnckannel.com 
m The FCLC (Fibre Channel Loop Community) includes nearly 100 vendors 
of fibre channel storage products. Go to this site to see what they say about 
SANs. fittp://www.fcloop.<>rg 

■ The NSIC (National Storage Industry Cotisortiurd) incJiiides;Sorae 60 ^ 
manufacturers of storage products. Visit this site to see w&ttheyte dbing tb 
promote the cause of SAN research, kttp://wwjnsic : org 

■ Need an overview of storage standards effor% 

information, white papers, and trade association data? It's here a*Quantum 
Corps's site, http://www.quantum,ciirn v . - 

■ Not convinced that SCSI is through? This site gives up-to-date im^ormation 
on efforts to advance and promote die small computer systems ^ interface. 
hup://www^csita.org 

m Looking for links to tbel^, ANSI, and ote^ 
specs used in SANs? Here's the hotlW^^ 

m This site, run bySNIA (StOiage Network to^t^ * 
mfbrmationonroeco^ , 
storage networking. hty;//ww*sMa.org > . ; : ^ 

~l Some industry sources say tfeV^ 



backed by power trio Compaq, fl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and securing data in storage;net^ 
visiting this site. http://www.viarchj>rg 



generous. Vixel, for example, charges 
$1 ,250 extra for a hardware module that 
works with the vendor's element man- 
agement app or with HP Openview. On 
the plus side, Vixel says one manage- 
ment package is sufficient for as many 
as 16 hubs. 

There and Back 

Another SAN subject net managers 
should look into is the conversion 
between SCSI and fibre channel de- 
vices. Fortunately, several vendors now 
offer SAN internetworking gear, in- 
cluding Advanced Digital Informa- 
tion Corp. (ADIC, Redmond, Wash.), 
Atto Technology Inc. (Amherst, N.Y.), 



and Crossroads Systems Inc (Austin, 
Texas) (see Table 3). And most prod- 
ucts aren't limited to one or two ports, 
the way most fibre channel adapters are. 
Rather, they can link groups of SCSI 
devices (typically seven per bus) to a 
fibre channel switch or hub. They work 
by adding a header or other notation to a 
SCSI transmission in order to shunt it 
over the fibre channel network. 

How does SAN internetworking 
gear rate when it comes to cost? The 
answer depends on the size of the net- 
work. High-end adapters that furnish 
a port-to-port link between one host 
and one fibre channel storage array are 
typically priced at $1,995. But if four 
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adapters are needed to link a server to 
four arrays, the cost is $7,980 — and four 
server slots are taken up. In contrast, 
Crossroads' Crosspoint 4100, which 
comes with one fibre channel link and 
one SCSI bus, can connect as many as 
seven devices to a server — and it costs 
only $5,995. 

Most internetworking gear is in- 
tended for use on LANs only, but that's 
changing too. The Ultranet Storage Di- 
rector from Computer Network Tech- 
nology Corp. (CNT, Maple Grove, 
Minn.), for instance, can extend fibre 
channel SANs over fast WAN links, 
including ATM. OC3 (155-Mbit/s) cir- 
cuits and T3 (45-Mbit/s) leased lines 
(see "Widening the Warehouse," Janu- 
ary 1998; ht£p://www.data.com/hot w 
products/ uliranet.html). 

Right now it's the only product that 
offers WAN connectivity, but things 
could change by late this year, when 
ANSI is expected to approve a WAN 
tunneling technique for use in fibre chan- 
nel networks. 



The Rest of the Gear 

So if net managers have by now 
decided that SANs are in the plans, 
they might be wondering whether their 
current storage devices can work with 
the Fibre channel switches and hubs 
being introduced. When it comes to 
disk arrays, at least, die news is good: 
Most products comply with the fibre 
channel standard. Leading vendors Fu- 
jitsu Ltd. (Tokyo) 7 Quantum Corp. 
(Milpitas, Calif.), and Seagate Tech- 
nology Inc. (Scotts Valley, Calif.) offer 
links to fibre channel controllers on 
their drives, which means networkers 
can simply plug in their switches and 
hubs and get going. 

Makers of tape libraries and op- 
tical storage jukeboxes — like ADIC 
and Tandberg Data Inc. (Simi Valley, 
Calif.) — are reportedly readying fibre 
channel tape drives, but at press time 
none had shipped. 

Net managers also can assemble 
their own fibre channel arrays using 
stacks of disks from different vendors 



along with third-party controllers. 
These "just a bunch of disks" (JBOD) 
configurations are easy to assemble 
and relatively cheap. An alternative to' 
JBOD arrays are so-called intelligent 
or all-in-one arrays. These tend to 
offer better performance because 
they're optimized for use on fibre 
channel networks. Among the all-in- 
one vendors are Megadrive Systems 
(Chatsworth, Calif.) and Raidtec Corp. 
(Alpharetta, Ga.). 

Specialized servers that are built 
with SANs in mind also are emerging. 
These devices combine arrays with 
software and hardware designed just 
for storage applications. Artecon Inc. 
(Carlsbad, Calif.), for instance, packs 
multiple processors, RAID arrays, an 
NFS server, and operating system soft-* 
ware into a single box. The advantage? 
According to the vendor, it*s cheaper 
than dealing with multiple arrays and 
servers, and it offers a boost in perfor- 
mance, as well. 

And a handful of vendors sell host 
adapters that can furnish fibre channel 
connectivity for all types of servers. 
These include Adaptec Inc. (Milpitas, 
Calif.), Emulex Corp. (Costa Mesa, 
Calif.), Interphase Corp. (Dallas), Jay- 
cor Networks Inc. (San Diego), Strate- 
gies/Qlogic Corp. (Cosra Mesa, Calif.), 
and Sun. Prices typically range from 
$595 to more than $3,000. 

Finally, some vendors are address- 
ing efficiency by equipping their stand- 
alone servers with file system soft- 
ware. Tricord Systems Inc. (Plymouth, 
Minn.) is one of them. "We try to re- 
duce the number of backup requests 
going over the network in order to 
accommodate SAN configurations," 
says Joan Wrabetz, vice president and 
chief technical officer. 

The vendor is still testing its soft- 
ware but says it can increase perfor- 
mance on SANs, where file I/O isn't 
slowed by the handling of multiple 
packets. s 
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Your Frame Relay network is growing at 
unprecedented rates. Great! But so is the complexity 
of that network: SVCs, voice over Frame Relay, even the sheer volume 
of PVCs. Increased complexity means the increased probability of problems. 
The solution? Frame Relay testing with TREND'S Aurora TEMPO. 

TEMPO: 

• Tests both PVCs & SVCs. 

• is cheaper, smaller and easier to use than any other similar device, 
(there is no similar device) 

• Ping test. Powerful SVC bulk calls and more. 

• IS FUN to hold in your hands* 

dont wait for a QercniS to show up, get a TEMPO 
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HP's High-speed I/O Business Unit 



August, 1997 



Hewlett-Packard Company is committed to delivering quality high-speed serial I/O products and 
solutions for gigabit-plus systems, focusing on the mass-storage, high-speed-networking and high- 
speed-interconnect markets. Today, HP is a leader in Fibre Channel solutions; tomorrow, HP expects to 
be a leader in other high-speed I/O solutions. 



Situation Analysis 

The proliferation of data-farming and workgroup clustering is driving demand for reliable, high-speed 
I/O technology. Heightened user demands include instant access to information, increasingly data- 
intensive PC video, imaging and Internet applications and advanced system architectures. In addition, 
the need for advanced datastorage technologies is assuming greater urgency as current storage capacity 
becomes exhausted and existing I/O technology reaches its limitations. 

Fibre Channel technology, which overcomes the limitations of existing I/O technology, offers OEMs 
and users industry-leading performance, connectivity and scalability. It is firmly positioned to become 
the industry's primary server-storage interface. 

Fibre Channel is an advanced data-transfer technology providing performance levels that meet graphics 
and video requirements while introducing networking ideas to storage attachment. By merging high- 
speed I/O and networking functionality into a single connectivity solution, Fibre Channel minimizes I/O 
bottlenecks, enabling the rapid movement of data through the storage network. 



HP f s Solution 

HP is addressing the increasing need for advanced Fibre Channel technology through its High Speed I/O 
Business Unit within the Communications Semiconductor Solutions Division of HP's Components 
Group. The High Speed I/O Business Unit, established in 1996, is furthering HP's leadership in open- 
market high-speed I/O components through the development of a broad family of industry-leading Fibre 
Channel protocol and physical layer components. 

The High Speed I/O Business Unit also is HP's center of development for I/O subsystems, such as 32- 
and 64-bit PCI host bus adapters, with associated software device drivers. 
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As a whole, HP's Components Group is the world's largest independent supplier of communications 
components, with 12,500 employees worldwide. The group, through the development of semiconductor 
solutions that enable the information-exchange revolution, is advancing such. strategic technologies as 
the global information infrastructure, the extended desktop and mobile information appliances. 

The Communications Semiconductor Solutions Division is focused on delivering industry-leading 
communications technology for emerging markets with high growth potential. These markets include 
wireless communications, Fibre Channel links for switch and data storage, synchronous optical network 
(SONET), gigabit Ethernet, asynchronous transfer mode (ATM) and digital cellular phones, cordless 
phones, pagers and wireless communications for portable computers. 



HP and Fibre Channel 

For nearly 10 years, HP has been involved in creating, developing and promoting Fibre Channel 
standards and technology. 

In 1988, when the American National Standards Institute chartered the Fibre Channel Working Group to 
develop a practical, inexpensive, expandable method of transferring large volumes of information very 
quickly among workstations, mainframes, supercomputers, desktop computers, storage devices and 
display devices, HP took an active role in developing a workable standard. Since that time, HP has 
continued to define physical and signaling interface standards for the Fibre Channel market. 

Since the creation of the Fibre Channel Systems Initiative (FCSI) and the Fibre Channel Association 
(FCA) in 1993, HP has been active in these industry organizations, supporting the development and 
implementation of Fibre Channel technology . 

FCSI, a joint effort between HP, IBM and Sun Microsystems, has helped advance Fibre Channel as an 
affordable, interoperable, high-speed interconnection standard for workstations. Through this initiative, 
HP has helped develop application-specific models that aid designers in the creation of Fibre Channel 
products, easing the transition to Fibre-Channel technology. 

HP also has participated in the efforts of the FCA to create a support structure for system integrators, 
peripheral manufacturers, software developers, component manufacturers, communications companies 
and computer service providers that encourages the implementation and utilization of Fibre Channel 
technology. 

HP also is a founding member of the Fibre Channel Loop Community, which supports designers and 
developers in implementing Fibre Channel Arbitrated Loop technology for storage-attachment solutions. 



Major Product Areas 

Today, HP Components Group and the High-Speed I/O Business Unit offer their customers one of the 
broadest portfolios of Fibre Channel products available, delivering a single- vendor source for high- 
performance Fibre Channel technology. 

In 1992, HP introduced the first in its gigabit-link chip sets, the first silicon IC chip sets designed for 
high-speed point-to-point communication at rates of up to l;5Gb/s. That year, HP also introduced a 
266Mb/s Fibre Channel optical-link card, fully implementing the FC-0 physical layer of the Fibre 
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Channel standard. 

In 1995, HP released the TACHYON Fibre Channel controller IC to customers for development. Since 
its release, the TACHYON IC has been designed-in by more than 30 OEMs, capturing the largest share 
of the emerging Fibre Channel controller market. With its established level of maturity, interoperability 
and broad market acceptance, the TACHYON IC is the de facto standard for Fibre Channel controllers. 

HP's TACHYON Fibre Channel controller IC features a complete hardware-based implementation that 
is optimized for the high-perfomianee characteristics Fibre Channel offers over other I/O technologies. 
With the TACHYON architecture, customers have demonstrated sustained throughputs in excess of 
IGb/s and an industry-leading I/O rate of 10,500 I/Os per second. 

HP also has developed a line of component-level products to address the Fibre Channel Physical 
Interface (FC-PH) of the Fibre Channel standard developed by the American National Standards 
Institute. This line includes high-speed fiber optic modules (FC-0) serializer ICs, fully integrated FC-0 
gigabit-link modules (GLMS), and in Q4 gigabit integrated cards (GBICs). 



Current Products 

• HPFC-5000 TACHYON Protocol Chip single-chip Fibre Channel interface (no I/O processor 
required); supports 266MBd, 531MBd, and l,062.5MBd links; supports three topologies: direct 
connect, fabric and Fibre Channel; arbitrated Loop (FC-AL); and supports Fibre Channel class 1, 
2> 3 and Fibre Channel intermix services. 

• HDMP-1 526 FC-0 integrated transmitter IC l,062.5MBd data rate; TTL-compatible with 5V 
power supply; low power, 14 x 14 mm package; and 10-bit-wide interface. 

• HDMP-1512 / HDMP-1514 FC-0 Layer Integrated Circuits FC-0 integrated transmitter / receiver 
IC; selectable for 531,25MBd and l,062.5MBd data rates; selectable on-chip laser driver or 50- 
ohm cable driver with transmitter; selectable on-chip equalizer on receiver for improved BER and 
distance with 50-ohm coaxial cable; TTL-compatible with single 5.0V supply; and 20-bit-wide 
interface. 

• HGLM-1 063 FC-0 Daughter Card Products full FC-0 layer gigabaud link modules for 531MBd 
and 1 ,062, 5MBd data rate; compatible with FC-0 layer; compatible with "gigabaud Link Module 
Specification;" TTL-compatible with single 5.0V supply; and Class I laser safety. 

• HFBR-5301 / HFBR-5302 FC-0 PMD Layer Transceivers Fibre Channel multimode fiber duplex 
SC transceiver for 1 33MBd and 266MBd links up to 1 .5 km; and optoelectronic compliance to 
Fibre Channel 12-M6-LE-I /25-M6-LE-I interface. 

• HFBR- 1 1 1 9T / HFBR-2 1 1 9T FC-0 PMD Layer Transmitters/Receivers Fibre Channel multimode 
fiber ST connectored transmitter /receiver for 266MBd links up to 1.5 km; DLT1 102-FC Fibre 
Channel singlemode fiber FC connectored transmitter; 266MBd links up to 2 km; and 
optoelectronic compliance to Fibre Channel 25-SM-LL-l interface. 



Future Directions 
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HP believes that, with continued proliferation of data-intensive applications and increasing demand for 
higher-capacity networks and immediate access to information, the need for high-performance I/O 
technology will only become greater. Fibre Channel technology, which is designed to grow with the 
needs of users, offers OEMs a scalable solution. Future generations of Fibre Channel technology are 
expected to offer even greater I/O performance, meeting users' growing needs for high-speed 
networking capabilities. 
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PALO ALTO, Calif (BUSINESS WIRE) — Aug . 6, 1997-- 
Hew Lett- Packard Company today announced that Compaq Computer 
Corporation {Houston) has selected HP's industry-leading *TACHYON* 
Fibre Channel controller IC. for Compaq's next generation of storage 
solutions . 

Fibre Channel is an advanced data transfer technology providing 
performance to meet graphics and video application requirements while 
introducing networking ideas to storage attachment. Merging 
high-speed I/O and networking functionality in a single connectivity 
solution, Fibre Channel incorporates many of the features found in 
networking, such as interconnection through hubs and switches. This 
combination minimizes I/O bottlenecks, enabling the rapid movement of 
data through the storage network. 

HP's *TACHYON* controller IC features a complete hardware-based 
implementation optimized to take advantage of the performance 
advantages of Fibre Channel technology. In customer implementations, 
the *TACHYON* IC architecture has delivered sustained throughputs of 1 
Gb/s and an industry-leading I/O rate in excess of 10,500 I/Os per 
second . 

•'Compaq is committed to delivering the highest-performing 
products to our customers, " said Alan Skidmore, director of 
engineering for Compaq's Enterprise Storage and Options Division. 
"The expanded power and functionality offered by Fibre Channel and by 
HP's + TACHYON* Controller IC enable us to provide storage solutions 
with the stability, high-bandwidth operation and increased rates of 
data transfer necessary for today's demanding computing environment." 

"HP's *TACHYON* solution allows OEMs to implement Fibre channel 
solutions easily, " said Thomas Lahive, senior analyst with 
Dataquest. "The ' allocation of resources from HP and Compaq will 
drive broad industry acceptance of this new technology. With a 
common backbone shared between network and storage architectures, 
users will have the ability to access information at rates never 
imagined before." 

"Since its release in 1995, the *TACH YON* IC has become the 
overwhelming choice of OEMs seeking the highest level of Fibre 
Channel performance and design stability," said Julian Elliott, 
business unit manager of HP's High-speed I/O Business Unit. 
"Compaq's endorsement reinforces the leadership of the *TACHYON* IC and 



is a significant milestone in establishing Fibre Channel as a broadly 
adopted standard. We look forward to our continued partnership with 
Compaq in enabling this emerging market." 

HP first released the *TACHYON + IC to customers for development in 
early 1995. Since its release, the *TACHYON* IC has been incorporated 
by more than 30. OEMs, capturing the largest- shar,e of the emerging 
Fibre Channel-controller market. Because of its level of maturity, 
interoperability and broad market acceptance, the *TACHYON* IC now is 
the de facto standard for Fibre Channel controllers. 
The -TACRYON* IC supports a broad range of Fibre Channel features: 

— three data rates — 1062.5, 531, and 266MBd links; 

three topologies — Arbitrated Loop: { FC-AL) , Fabric and 
Point-to-point ; 

all classes of service — Class 1, 2, 3 and Intermix; and 
supports existing I/O protocols, including SCSI and IP. 

HP AND FIBRE CHANNEL 

HP has been very active in the creation, development and 
promotion of Fibre Channel standards and technology for nearly 10 
years. Working within numerous Fibre Channel industry organizations, 
including the Fibre Channel Working Group chartered by the American 
National Standards Institute, the Fibre Channel Systems Initiative 
(FCSI), the Fibre Channel Association (FCA) and the Fibre Channel 
Loop Community, HP has played an active role in supporting the 
development and implementation of Fibre Channel technology and 
industry standardization. 

HP offers a broad range of Fibre Channel products, from 
components- to system-level solutions. 

Information in this release applies specifically to products 
available in the United States, Product availability and 
specifications may vary in non-U. S. markets. 

If you choose to review these items, your readers will receive 
the quickest response to their inquiries by mailing them to 
Hewlett-Packard Company, Components Response Center, 3175 Bowers 
Ave,, M/S 88U Santa Clara, Calif. 95054-9929. 

CONTACT: Hewlett-Packard Company 

Northe Osbrink, 408/435-6765 
northe qsbrink@hp.com 
or 

Copithorne s. Bellows for HP 
Laura Ruthenbeck, 415/975-2233 
laura . ruthenbeckGcbpr . com 
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Abstract (Document Summary) 

"Compaq's strategic direction for high-performance and high-capacity storage will leverage Fibre Channel 
technology," said Bob Schultz, vice president, Server Storage Business Unit at Compaq. 'The Compaq and HP 
TACHYON Fibre Channel architecture forms an important part of our Fibre Channel storage solutions. Compaq will 
utilize the 64-bit TACHYON in several storage systems and host-bus adapters, providing Fibre Channel storage 
solutions for the work group through the enterprise data center." 

"Compaq's selection of TACHYON PCI-Fibre Channel protocol controllers is an important extension of our 
relationship, enabling the Fibre Channel market to build momentum," said Julian Elliott, manager of HP's High- 
Speed I/O Products Business Unit. "HP and Compaq share a common vision of Fibre Channel as an important new 
storage I/O technology for creating TACHYQN-based products that are the most interoperable, highest performing 
Fibre Channel solutions. The TACHYON TL is the first such controller." TACHYON Benefits 

Full Text (501 words) 



Copyright Business Wire Dec 7, 1998 

PALO ALTO, Calif. -(BUSINESS WIRE)-Dec. 7, 1998-Hewiett-Packard Company today announced that Houston- 
based Compaq Computer Corporation has selected HP's latest 64-bit PCI version TACHYON protocol controller IC 
for a future storage product. 

"Compaq's strategic direction for high-performance and high-capacity storage will leverage Fibre Channel 
technology," said Bob Schultz, vice president, Server Storage Business Unit at Compaq. 'The Compaq and HP 
TACHYON Fibre Channel architecture forms an important part of our Fibre Channel storage solutions. Compaq will 
utilize the 64-bit TACHYON in several storage systems and host-bus adapters, providing Fibre Channel storage 
solutions for the work group through the enterprise data center." 

Compaq's adoption of the controller IC is an important step in the growth of Fibre Channel high-speed storage. The 
company is the market-share leader in open, multiuser storage solutions, according to the September 1998 
International Data Corporation Worldwide Disk Systems Market Forecast and Review. 
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"Compaq's selection of TACHYON PCi-Fibre Channel protocol controllers is an important extension of our 
relationship, enabling the Fibre Channel market to build momentum," said Julian Elliott, manager of HP's High- 
Speed I/O Products Business Unit "HP and Compaq share a common vision of Fibre Channel as an important new 
storage I/O technology for creating TACHYON-based products that are the most interoperable, highest performing 
Fibre Channel solutions. The TACHYON TL is the first such controller." TACHYON Benefits 

The TACHYON TL protocol controller is optimized for mass-storage applications, including host-bus adapter cards 
and storage subsystems, it is FC-AL-2 compliant, supports C|ass 3 and Class 2 ACK-0 services, is capable of 
simultaneous initiator and target functionality, and operates in both private and public loops. Its ability to directiy 
attach to a fabric in N-port mode sets it apart from competing controllers. 

The TACHYON TL protocol controller delivers leading-edge performance. In recent testing, it achieved more than 
31,000 l/Os per second, the highest I/O rate achieved to date by any Fibre Channel protocol controller. Its high- 
performance features include fully automated SCSI command processing, full duplex support with simultaneous 
inbound and outbound frame processing, and multiple inbound sequence support, This combination delivers up to 
three times the performance of competing controllers in switched environments. 

The TACHYON TL protocol controller is highly interoperable, leveraging the mature, de facto standard TACHYON 
architecture used by more than 50 OEM suppliers of Fibre Channel solutions and Compaq's PCI architecture (used 
in Compaq computers). 

Because the TACHYON TL protocol controller does not require companion SRAM, it can be used to implement 
solutions that are more cost-effective because they use fewer components and occupy less board area. About HP 

Hewlett-Packard Company is a leading global provider of computing, Internet and intranet solutions, services, 
communications products and measurement solutions, all of which are recognized for excellence in quality and 
support. HP has 124,600 employees and had revenue of $47.1 billion in its 1998 fiscal year. 

Information about HP and its products can be found on the World Wide Web at http://www.hp.com/. 

Information about HP's Fibre Channel components and solutions can be found on the World Wide Web at 
http://www,hp.com/go/fibrechannel. SEQN: BW0185 
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Serving Up Storage Faster SCSI and Fibre Channel SANs set the stage for servers that run and run. 

By Scott Mace 
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{Copyright 1998 McGraw-Hill, Inc.) 

Disk I/O subsystems, not CPUs, are the bottlenecks In today's servers. However, that will change In 1998. 

The changes start with the venerable SCSI, which is suddenly doubling in speed and length, going from a 40- 
MBps burst rate to 80 MBps with PCI Ultra2 SCSI. At the same time, Adaptec has released technology to 
increase the length of SCSI cables from 3 meters to 12 meters. 

The speed Improvement will help servers keep up with processor improvement, while preserving investments in 
previous SCSI hardware. Uitra2 , s 25-meter distance will help drive disk storage out of the confines of the server 
cabinet itself and into rack-mounted external RAID and more exotic subsystems. Mixing and matching external 
disk to server will become commonplace. And next year, Adaptec will be sampling Ultra3 technology, doubling 
SCSI's burst rate again to 160 MBps. 

But SCSI is just the beginning. Fibre Channel, an ANSI-standard network that can multiplex both SCSI and IP 
traffic, extends 30 meters over copper wires or as far as 10 kilometers on fiber-optic cables. It is capable of 
speeds In excess of 100 MBps In both directions. In 1998, expect to see host adapter offerings from HP, 
Compaq, and others. Fibre Channel networks will come to resemble Gigabit Ethernet networks, employing hubs 
and switches as the core of server farms. 

Overlaying both SCSI and Fibre Channel are emerging Storage Area Networks (SANs), such as those from 
Computer Network Technology and Trlcord. SANs not only separate storage nodes from server nodes on 
networks, they also let different servers share a common pool of data. SANs let users expand disk capacity 
without having to bring down application servers. 

Mere speed and capacity are one thing, but affordable disaster recovery and scalability are the holy grails of the 
data center. Unix systems have offered clustering technology, with automatic fallover to backup servers, for 
years. Disk mirroring has been a feature of Novels SFT III for almost as long. This year, Microsoft's Server 
Cluster option brings to Windows NT 4.0 similar reliability features. After NT 5.0 ships, Microsoft will expand 
Server Cluster to support more than two nodes, and NT will gain the scalability of those nodes working together 
to share the load of applications, such as database servers, which are written to take advantage of Cluster 
Server. 

Not to be outdone, the next release of Novell's NetWare, known as Mpab, will be able to support 16-server 
clusters when Its Orion option, formerly known as Wolf Mountain, ships. Novell is promising Orion for the second 
half of 1998. 

Illustration: High-speed storage subnetworks can employ SCSI, Fibre Channel, and wide-area media such as 
ATM or DS3 connections. Illustration: Adaptec Mllpitas, CA 408-945-8600 http://www.adaptec.com Computer 
Network Technology Minneapolis, MN 800-268-0090 http://www.cnt.com 
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Fibre Channel Speeds the Convergence of 
Network and Storage 

by Carla Kennedy 

Today the compute and data communications architecture of most companies resembles a 
patchwork of old and new technologies, patched together in a frantic attempt to keep up with 
faster computers, increased traffic and growing storage demands. Yet for all of the brainpower, 
man-hours and money that get thrown at them, many network and storage managers struggle to 
keep up with, let alone get ahead of, growing data demands and changing user requirements. 

While IT managers search for solutions (and while users drum their fingers waiting for large 
data files to move from storage to server to workstation), new data communications 
technologies are lay ing a new path out of the chaos: one that begins with core elements of 
existing networking and storage management and evolves to elegant new architectures that 
promise incremental performance improvements, simpler configuration and implementation, 
and lower cost of ownership. 

In many ways, the future is now: the building blocks of this infrastructure embrace existing 
protocols and standards-based technologies now available. 

The current state of the enterprise 

Current network topologies (and storage management departments) typically are defined by 
political walls separating "storage" and "network" functions. Whether SCSI vs. IP or channel vs. 
network, this structure may have served vendors well, but also have introduced too many 
roadblocks, bottlenecks and potential blackouts to effectively meet changing customer needs - 
let alone effectively optimize the compute horsepower available in today's typical workstations 
and servers. 

The problems this polarized structure can cause are multiple: for starters, common network and 
storage management architectures simply haven't kept pace with rapid increases in computing 
power and dramatic increases in the volumes of data stored and carried in a typical networked 
environment. Users are demanding more out of their computers and the applications they run on 
them. Storage requirements and demands are increasing at an exponential rate - doubling every 
six months in some businesses. And, network performance is being throttled by the winding 
client-to-serveMo-storage~and-back path these large data files must follow in a typical I/O 
subsystem to reach the desktop and compute servers. 

The moral of the story is that current configurations simply won't get users where they need to 
be. The question is, what will? 
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The roadmap indicates a move to a heterogeneous distributed compute architecture 
incorporating centralized, network-attached storage and compute clusters and linked with a 
high-performance Fibre Channel fabric. This architecture offers a number of key advantages 
including improved performance, connectivity, scalability, more efficient utilization of compute 
resources and ease of implementation. With Fibre Channel as the fabric, the old barriers 
between storage and networking can be replaced by a new seamless compute infrastructure that 
provides a high-speed interconnect, whether carrying IP, SCSI or any other high-level protocol. 

Fibre Channel: a stbrage/server/workstation fabric interconnect 

A new generation of Fibre Channel networks has been deployed that illustrates the power and 
promise of this new infrastructure. In Japan, the world's largest Fibre Channel network 
deployed earlier this year by one of the world's leading consumer and industrial goods 
manufacturers demonstrates the bandwidth and scalability of Fibre Channel. 

This network, currently comprised of 800 IBM and Silicon Graphics workstations and servers, 
is linked using a fabric of 40 Ancor Gig Works™ Fibre Channel switches and designed to 
support data-heavy communications associated with CATIA, a computer-aided design and 
modeling application. 

Data file sizes, peak load requirements and the sheer size of the installation drove the decision 
to deploy Fibre Channel at this site. A single CATIA model file size can range from 5 to 10 
MB, and assembly model files are 80 to 100 MB in size. The traffic spikes at the beginning of 
the day, over lunch and at the end of the day when engineers move files to or from servers and 
workstations would easily overwhelm other options like ATM and Fast Ethernet, but are no 
problem for the network, which claims an aggregate bandwidth of more than 300 gigabytes for 
the first phase alone. Also, the size of the installation - when complete, this site will include 
1,800 workstations and servers linked with an Ancor Fibre Channel fabric - was far beyond the 
scaling capabilities of Gigabit Ethernet or ATM. Although IP, a standard networking protocol, 
is used to transport the files, the problem being solved has the same characteristics of a typical 
server-to-storage bottleneck problem. 

But ultimately, for this customer there was a compelling business case for installing Fibre 
Channel: CATIA lets this company's engineers do much of their prototyping and testing right 
on the screen, rather than building expensive models. This short cut can shave months or even 
years off of product development cycles, giving the company a significant "time-to-market" 
advantage over the competition. Eliminating costly hand-built prototypes saves money, too. 

Fibre Channel server-storage interconnect 

Fibre Channel already is building market momentum as a storage interconnect. Ancor's 
GigWorks switches and adapters are providing access to storage in the radiology department at 
the University of California, Los Angeles medical school, supporting the transfer of x-ray 
images (which typically run 30 megabytes in size) between Sun UltraSPARC servers and mass 
storage devices. With transfer times reduced from 90 seconds to about 8 seconds, this 
application also suggests the potential of telemedicine, where high-speed interconnects will let 
specialists at remote locations review patient files and images. This promises better patient care, 
lower costs and streamlined operations for care providers. According to Lu Huang, senior 
technical manager for UCLA Radiology Imaging and Information Systems, using Fibre Channel 
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as the connection between storage devices and the server "is like having your storage on a local 
bus/' 

At first glance, these customer sites don't appear to have much in common. One is a large 
IBM/Silicon Graphics environment with files moving between servers and workstations. The 
other is a relatively small (fewer than 10 workstations) Sun environment using Fibre Channel 
for file transfer between server and storage. But when one compares a simplified network 
configuration of each environment, except for the protocol they're running they're virtually 
identical. One is a traditional local area network, the other is a SAN, or "system area network." 
In each, the Fibre Channel fabric provides the high-speed interconnect between servers and 
nodes. 

Where the enterprise is headed, and how to get there 

Integrators such as EDS recognize the importance of forward thinking in developing data 
communications architectures that can help the company and its clients maximize their 
investment in compute infrastructures and people. Just as vendor business interests drove the 
evolution of current network architectures, client business interests will drive the move to a new 
seamless compute infrastructure. Trends in storage and system interconnects suggest that high 
performance Fibre Channel fabrics can be a key component of this infrastructure. 

The foundation of a more heterogeneous data communications model can be seen in EDS' PIPE 
(Primary Integrated Platform Environment) program. PIPE represents both a strategic 
architectural vision and a business initiative designed to help EDS maintain its leadership in the 
integration and computer services industry. The PIPE program includes products from a variety 
of vendors - all thoroughly tested and certified compliant with the PIPE architectural vision. 
Ultimately, PIPE is a branded suite of products which EDS consultants will recommend for 
customer sites. 

New generation fabrics yield streamlined architecture 

This model shows how a protocol-independent interconnect like Fibre Channel can blur the 
lines between the traditional storage and client "sides" of the server. For example^ switched or 
arbitrated loop Fibre Channel interconnects offered on new-generation products like the 
GigWorks MKII switch offer optimal scalability, letting users add storage or compute resources 
as their requirements dictate, and often without adding costly additional servers or storage 
subsystems. This configuration provides simplified installation and management as well. 

The products now coming to market are designed to support two data communications concepts 
that are building blocks of flattened data communications architectures: compute clustering and 
network-attached storage. 

Rapidly increasing network traffic and the fast-growing number of data-intensive applications 
now available to users are driving the shift to a new distributed computing model. With 
terabytes and even petabytes of data being stored and moved across many networks today, the 
storage community is leading the way toward a new revolutionary system/storage architecture, 
with key elements borrowed from networking. This architecture will provide greatly improved 
access to data from all components of a distributed compute environment. 
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With network management costs averaging approximately 40 percent of the typical annual 
network budget, there are significant resource and management savings to be realized from this 
model as well : Centralized storage resources are easier to house and manage, and require just a 
fraction of the server processing power of de-centralized storage configurations. 

A Fibre Channel overview 

Fibre Channel was created to blend the simplicity, speed and reliability of channels with the 
flexibility of networks - making it well suited as a high-performance fabric supporting both 
LAN and storage communication. 

This gigabit technology is protocol-independent, mapping channel and network traffic into 
Fibre Channel frames. This lets Fibre Channel handle SCSI operations between the fabric and 
RAID storage devices, or a file transfer from one TCP/IP device to another simultaneously over 
the same fabric. And with data bundled in variable-size frames up to 21 12 bytes, Fibre Channel 
provides an efficient, flexible and low-overhead structure for optimal throughput. In addition, 
Fibre Channel sequencing allows TCP/IP to send 64K bytes with a single CPU I/O for more 
efficient compute utilization. 

By definition, networks need to be flexible to accommodate the needs of different users. 
Applications, traffic and purpose vary from user to user across the enterprise, meaning "one size 
fits all" approaches to data communications simply won't deliver optimal solutions in 
production environments. Consider ATM, a technology that proponents have tried to position as 
optimal for video, voice and data. ATM uses fixed 53 byte frame sizes (standard in the 
telephony industry), but a single uncompressed film frame represents about 40 megabytes of 
data. Clearly, a connectionless service like ATM presents significant problems in supporting 
error-free transmission in this type of data-intensive environment - particularly when leaky- 
bucket flow control schemes are the only safeguard. 

On the other hand, Fibre Channel addresses SCSI hardware shortcomings, offering increased 
connectivity, scalability and performance. SCSI is limited to 16 devices per channel, where 
Fibre Channel arbitrated loop will support up to 126 devices. SCSI is limited to cable lengths of 
25 meters where Fibre Channel can run distances of up to 10 kilometers between nodes. And 
where SCSI is limited to transfer rates of 40 Mbytes-per- second (with plans to increase to 80 
Mbytcs-pcr-sccond), Fibre Channel currently offers 100 Mbytes per second transfer rates with 
plans to push that rate to 400 Mbytes-per- second in the future. 

Fault tolerance becomes even more critical when network functions are directly tied to the 
operations of the company. Fibre Channel offers the flexibility of three distinct classes of 
service to handle data communications in storage and workgroup LAN applications: 

Class 1 is a circuit-switched service that sets up a dedicated connection with dedicated 
bandwidth to guarantee data delivery - ideal for transmitting large visualization or video data 
files in a client/server environment, for example. 

Class 2 and 3 are connectionless services, better suited to smaller messages and general data 
traffic, where latency becomes an issue that could impact overall performance. Running SCSI 
over Class 2/3 Fibre Channel in a storage/server environment, for example, delivers optimal 
small message performance and data integrity to support mission-critical applications like 
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investment account management for a bank or brokerage firm, or a company's -payroll. 

Intermix combines Class 1, 2 and 3 messages across the fabric to maximize network capacity. 
All services can be multiplexed over the same circuit, but only Class 1 connections get 
guaranteed bandwidth. Class 2 and 3 frames are slipped in during "idles." 

Two-dimensional switching delivers optimal performance in Fibre Channel Intermix. The 
Ancor Gig Works switch uses a circuit switch for Class 1 traffic, and a separate packet switch 
for Class 2 and 3 traffic. Fibre Channel frame headers carry the routing instructions. For 
transmission of large files using Class 1 service, only the header on the first frame is read. Once 
the end point is determined and the circuit established, the entire message is transmitted. This 
scheme results in extremely low latencies - approximately 500 nanoseconds for Ancor's 
newest-generation switch. 

Moving forward: the ripple effect 

In today's market, compute infrastructures are more than just a physical asset. They're critical 
to the operations, productivity and profitability of the business. And today's technology 
decisions will ripple through the enterprise for years to come. In the end, these decisions will 
either position the enterprise for a smooth transition to even better future performance, or for a 
turbulent ride through the choppy waters of technologies that failed to deliver as promised. New 
heterogeneous compute architectures using ANSI- standard Fibre Channel for the data 
communications fabric are designed to help IT managers navigate these waters with maximum 
confidence. 

Carla Kennedy is the Vice President of Marketing at Ancor Communications, Inc. 
(Minnetonka, MN). http://web.archive.org/web/199911 171 33021 /http://www.ancor.com/. 
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RAID In Clusters 



By Vincent Fleming 

.Ihe practice of clustering sys- 
tems has increased in popularity 
over the past few years, and 
appears to be gaining momen- 
tum. This is not surprising, con- 
sidering that clustering offers an 
alternative to very large com- 
puter systems that is both 
cheaper and more reliable. 

Reliability is one of the 
major benefits of building clus- 
ters. If all the systems in a clus- 
ter need to be online for the 
cluster to operate, the Mean 
Time Between Failures (MTBF) 
would be unbearably short and 
reliability poor. This is analo- 
gous to using RAID 0 in a data 
storage array. The MTBF of a 
RAID 0 group with 10 drives is 
10 times less than that of a sin- 
gle drive — because if one drive 
fails, the entire group goes 
offline. The same would be true 
for clusters without redundancy. 

(luster Redundancy 

The many different clustering 
applications solve the reliability 
problem in the same way — soft- 
ware that allows one of the other 
Nodes in the cluster to lake the 
place of a failed Node. This is 
only possible if both Nodes can 
access each other's disk drives. 
As an example, consider a 2- 
Nodc cluster running two data- 
bases — one on each Node. If 
Node A goes down. Node B 
needs to be able to access Node 
A's database — which just hap- 
pens to be on Node A's disks. 
So, how can one Node access 
another (dead) Node's disks? 



The answer is a disk subsystem 
that can be attached to more than 
one Node at a time — a feature of 
cluster- ready RAID subsystems. 
This is often referred to as Dual 
Attachment and has the added 
benefits of high performance and 
reliability of the disk subsystem. 

The general class of RAID 
subsystems that support Dual 
Attachment is external, rather 
than internal, subsystems. They 
are attached to the host comput- 
er (or cluster) via SCSI, fiber 
channel, or ServerNet. You must 
ensure that the RAID subsystem 
used in a cluster supports Dual 
Attachment, since many do not. 

Dual Initiation 

The most common method of 
Dual Attaching a RAID Subsys- 
tem is via SCSI, There are two 
ways that this can be done using 
standard SCSI. The first is Dual 
Initiated. A Dual Initiated RAID 
subsystem is one that is attached 
to two or more host computers 
via SCSI, and all hosts are on the 
same SCSI bus. This is accom- 
plished by assigning each host 
computer a different SCSI 
Initiator ID (a disk drive is a tar- 
get of I/O, so it gets a Target ID: 
a host computer initiates I/O. so 
it gets an Initiator ID — which are 
basically the same thing.) In Fig 
I , we could set Node A to have 
ID 7, Node B to have ID 6, and 
the disk subsystem to have ID 0 
to have a valid configuration. 
Note that all devices (hosts/ 
disks/arrays) are on the same 
SCSI bus. 
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Kig I There are two methods of Dual Altaehiiit! SCSI devices: 

Dual Initialing and Dual Porting. 



Dual Porting 



The second method of Dual 
Attaching SCSI devices is by 
Dual Porting. A Dual Ported 
RAID subsystem is also one that 
is attached to two host comput- 
ers via SCSI, but each host has 
its own SCSI bus. We could set 
both Node A and Node B to ID 
7, and the disk subsystem to ID 
0 to have a valid configuration. 

While RAID subsystems lhat 
support Dual Porting are less 
common, there are several oper- 
ational and functional advan- 
tages of Dual Poning over Dual 
Initiating. Dual Porting is by far 
more robust and efficient than 
Dual Initiating. Dual Porting is 
more robust because of its toler- 
ance to bus failures. If the cable 
between Node A and the RAID 
subsystem fails. Node B can 
still access the RAID subsys- 
tem. This is not the case with 
Dual Initiating — should a cable 
fail, termination of the bus 



would be lost, and the SCSI bus 
would no longer operate. Dual 
Porting also provides added 
bandwidth; each Node has full 
SCSI bus bandwidth to the 
RAID subsystem. With Dual 
Initialing both Nodes must 
share the SCSI bus, halving the 
bandwidth available to each 
Node! 
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Dual Port/Dual Init 

Combining Dual Porting and 
Dual initiating provides further 
"fault tolerance to the cluster by 
providing two. redundant SCSI 
buses from each Node to the 
-RAID subsystem. Each Node 
would use one of l lie SCSI buses 
as a Primary path to the RAID 
subsystem, and the remaining 
SCSI bus as a Secondary path. 
Configuring the Nodes so they 
do not share Primary paths 
(Node A*s Primary path is Node 
B's Secondary path) allows each 
Node to have full bandwidth to 



the RAID subsystem. Adding 
Host-resident software to man- 
age the fail over from Primary to 
Secondary paths increases Node 
uptime, and therefore overall 
cluster reliability. Unfortunately, 
very few CPU manufacturers 
support this feature directly and 
RAID vendor supplied software 
and drivers are necessary. 

Fibre Channel 

Fibre Channel is an intercon- 
nect technology that can support 
Dual Attachment of RAID sub- 
systems. By using dual redun- 
dant Fibre Channel Arbi-irated 
Loop (FC-AL) loops. RAID 
subsystems can attach to multi- 
ple hosts, much like the above 
description of Dual Initiator 
SCSI configurations. FC-AL 
has eliminated the single point 
of failure of Dual Initiated SCSI 
by adding second loop, which 
remains active if the primary 
See RAID page 52 



fails or is disconnected. How- 
ever, there is nothing analogous 
to Dual Porting when using 
Fibre Channel 

ServerNet 

Serve rNet is yet another inter- 
connect that supports Dual 
Attachment of RAID subsystems. 
ServerNet is different from SCSI 
and Fibre Channel in that it is a 
switched network fabric, not just a 
bus. ServerNet incorporates rout- 
ers, much like TCP/IP routers. 
Each device has its own redundant 
connection to the router, and the 
router passes- data and commands 
from Node to Node, Node to disk, 
or disk to disk. Because of this 
routed configuration, ServerNet 
provides fault tolerance and con- 
nectivity that is superior to either 
Fibre Channel or SCSI (Fig 2). 

Finally, there is one other 
application for RAID in clustered 
environments that should be 
mentioned. Since the boot drive 
of a computer is the most likely 
component to cause downtime. 



Continued from page 50 

using a RAID device for this 
drive can keep the cluster run- 
ning more smoothly. For exam- 
ple, in Windows NT systems 
using a PCI -based non -redundant 
RAID controller can significantly 
increase the reliability, and even 
speed, of each individual Node. 
Other operating systems can take 
advantage of proprietary and 
non-proprietary RAID systems, 
including software RAID (via 
host -resident virtual deviee dri- 
vers), and SCSI attachable inter- 
nal RAID devices. 

Summary 

The use of RAID arrays to 
protect data from disk failures is 
well known. In a clustered envi- 
ronment the correct choice of 
RAID array architect tire can 
add reliability and robustness to 
the clustered environment. ■ 
Vincent Fleming is the director 
of advanced solutions at ECCS, 
Inc. (Tin ton Falls, NJl 

www.eccs.com 




Fig 2 Dual redundant FC-AL loops and ServerNet are two interconnect technologies that can support Dual Attachment of RAID subsystems. 
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RAID In Clusters 



By Vincent Reming 

The practice of clustering sys- 
tems has increased in popularity 
over the past few years, and 
appears to be gaining momen- 
tum. This is not surprising, con- 
sidering that clustering offers an 
alternative to very large com- 
puter systems that is both 
cheaper and more reliable. 

Reliability is one of the 
major benefits of building clus- 
ters. If all the systems in a clus- 
ter need to be online for the 
cluster to operate, the Mean 
Time Between Failures (MTBF) 
would be unbearably short and 
reliability poor. This is analo- 
gous to using RAID 0 in a data 
storage array. The MTBF of a 
RAID 0 group with 10 drives is 
10 times less than that of a sin- 
gle drive — because if one drive 
fails, the entire group goes 
offline. The same would be true 
for clusters without redundancy. 

Outer Redundancy 

The many different clustering 
applications solve the reliability 
problem in the same way — soft- 
ware that allows one of the other 
Nodes in the cluster to take the 
place of a failed Node. This is 
only possible if both Nodes can 
access each other's disk drives. 
As an example, consider a 2- 
Node cluster running two data- 
bases — one on each Node. If 
Node A goes down, Node B 
needs to be able to access Node 
A*s database — which just hap- 
pens to be on Node A's disks. 
So, how can one Node access 
another (dead) Node's disks? 



The answer is a disk subsystem 
mat can be attached to more than 
one Node at a time — a feature of 
cluster-ready RAID subsystems. 
This is often referred to as Dual 
Attachment and has the added 
benefits of high performance and 
reliability of the disk subsystem. 

The general class of RAID 
subsystems that support Dual 
Attachment is external, rather 
than internal, subsystems. They 
are attached to the host comput- 
er (or cluster) via SCSI, fiber 
channel, or ServerNet. You must 
ensure that the RAID subsystem 
used in a cluster supports Dual 
Attachment, since many do not. 

Dual Initiation 

The most common method of 
Dual Attaching a RAID Subsys- 
tem is via SCSI. There are two 
ways that this can be done using 
standard SCSI. The first is Dual 
Initiated. A Dual Initiated RAID 
subsystem is one that is attached 
to two or more host computers 
via SCSI, and all hosts are on the 
same SCSI bus. This is accom- 
plished by assigning each host 
computer a different SCSI 
Initiator ID (a disk drive is a tar- 
get of I/O, so it gets a Target ID; 
a host computer initiates I/O, so 
it gets an Initiator ID — which are 
basically the same thing.) In Fig 
I , we could set Node A to have 
ID 7, Node B to have ID 6, and 
the disk subsystem to have ID 0 
to have a valid configuration. 
Note that all devices (hosts/ 
disks/arrays) are on the same 
SCSI bus. 




Fig I There are two methods of Dual Attaching SCSI devices: Dual Initiating and Dual Porting. 



Dial Porting 

The second method of Dual 
Attaching SCSI devices is by 
Dual Porting. A Dual Ported 
RAID subsystem is also one that 
is attached to two host comput- 
ers via SCSI, but each host has 
its own SCSI bus. We could set 
both Node A and Node B to ID 
7, and the disk subsystem to ID 
0 to have a valid configuration. 

While RAID subsystems that 
support Dual Porting are less 
common, there are several oper- 
ational and functional advan- 
tages of Dual Porting over Dual 
Initiating. Dual Porting is by far 
more robust and efficient than 
Dual Initiating. Dual Porting is 
more robust because of its toler- 
ance to bus failures. If the cable 
between Node A and the RAID 
subsystem fails. Node B can 
still access the RAID subsys- 
tem. This is not the case with 
Dual Initiating — should a cable 
fail, termination of the bus 



would be lost, and the SCSI bus 
would no longer operate. Dual 
Porting also provides added 
bandwidth; each Node has full 
SCSI bus bandwidth to the 
RAID subsystem. With Dual 
Initiating both Nodes must 
share the SCSI bus, halving the 
bandwidth available to each 
Node! 

Dual Port/Dual Init 

Combining Dual Porting and 
Dual Initiating provides further 
fault tolerance to the cluster by 
providing two, redundant SCSI 
buses from each Node to the 
RAID subsystem. Each Node 
would use one of the SCSI buses 
as a Primary path to the RAID 
subsystem, and the remaining 
SCSI bus as a Secondary path. 
Configuring the Nodes so they 
do not share Primary paths 
(Node A's Primary path is Node 
B's Secondary path) allows each 
Node to have full bandwidth to 



the RAID subsystem. Adding 
Host-resident software to man- 
age the failover from Primary to 
Secondary paths increases Node 
uptime, and therefore overall 
cluster reliability. Unfortunately, 
very few CPU manufacturers 
support this feature directly and 
RAID vendor supplied software 
and drivers are necessary. 

Fibre Qnniel 

Fibre Channel is an intercon- 
nect technology that can support 
Dual Attachment of RAID sub- 
systems.' By using dual redun- 
dant Fibre Channel Arbi-trated 
Loop (FC-AL) loops, RAID 
subsystems can attach to multi- 
ple hosts, much like the above 
description of Dual Initiator 
SCSI configurations. FC-AL 
has eliminated the single point 
of failure of Dual Initiated SCSI 
by adding second loop, which 
remains active if the primary 
See RAID pane 52 
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fails or is disconnected. How- 
ever, there is nothing analogous 
to Dual Porting when using 
Fibre Channel. 

ServerHet 

ServerNel is yet another inter- 
connect that supports Dual 
Attachment of RAID subsystems. 
ServerNet is different from SCSI 
and Fibre Channel in that it is a 
switched network fabric, not just a 
bus. ServerNet incorporates rout- 
ers, much like TCP/IP routers. 
Each device has its own redundant 
connection to the router, and the 
router passes data and commands 
from Node to Node. Node to disk, 
or disk to disk. Because of this 
routed configuration, ServerNet 
provides fault tolerance and con- 
nectivity that is superior to either 
Fibre Channel or SCSI (fig 2). 

Finally, there is one other 
application for RAID in clustered 
environments that should be 
mentioned. Since the boot drive 
of a computer is the most likely 
component to cause downtime, 



using a RAID device for this 
drive can keep the cluster run- ( 
ning more smoothly. For exam- 
ple, in Windows NT systems 
using a PCI-based non-redundant 
RAID controller can significantly ; 
increase the reliability, and even 
speed, of each individual Node. , 
Other operating systems can take 
advantage of proprietary and 
non- proprietary RAID systems, 
including software RAID (via , 
host-resident virtual device dri- 
vers), and SCSI attachable inter- 
nal RAID devices. 

Sommary 

The use of RAID arrays to 
protect data from disk failures is 
well known. In a clustered envi- 
ronment the correct choice of 
RAID array architecture can 
add reliability and robustness to 
the clustered environment. ■ 
Vincent Fleming is the director 
of advanced solutions at ECCS, 
inc. (Tinton Falls. NJ). 

www.eccs.com 
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MAGNETIC D I S I STORAGE 



FIBRE CHANNEL 



by Brian R. Smith 
Crossroads Systems, Inc. 



How Will Migrating To 
Fibre Channel Occur? 

By providing customers a bridging 
methodology from SCSI and ESCON 



: ibre Channel as a technology and the 
fe concept of storage networking are on 
the cusp of becoming widely avail- 
able. To make the benefits known to the 
end-user, they must become widely under- 
stood. Once understood, the marketplace 
for storage networking based upon Fibre 
Channel will see rapid growth and deploy- 
ment. A transition strategy from the point- 
to-point nature of storage today to the stor- 
age networking paradigm is required to 
facilitate this transition. How will this 
occur? It will occur by providing cus- 
tomers a methodology to bridge from their 
existing storage solutions, SCSI and 
ESCON in particular, to the future of stor- 
age networking based on Fibre Channel. 

There have been many articles 
describing Fibre Channel's capabilities. 
In summary, Fibre Channel is a hybrid 
channel and networking data transport 
medium. It has been an ANSI standard 
since 1996. Fibre Channel operates at 
Gigabit speeds, supports storage and net- 
working, and can be switched or inter- 
connected as a shared media. Most of the 
systems OEMs and peripheral device 
vendors have made product announce- 
ments using Fibre Channel as their 
migration path for SCSI storage. As a 
community of infrastructure providers, 
we now need to describe how storage 
networking will integrate into customer 
environments and how those customers 
will migrate their businesses. A number 
of vendors are beginning volume ship- 
ment of products but a broader view, a 
systems view, is what is needed to in- 
form and educate an MIS team on the 



merits and usage of Fibre Channel infra- 
structure components to solve their day 
to day business problems. 

Today's customer is interested in an 
improved storage solution, including 
some of the following requirements: 
increased distance between server and 
storage or server and tape backup or both, 
scaleable storage for all applications and 




Fig 1 Bridges enable the customer to have SCSI and 
Fibre Channel storage co-reside on the network. 

faster back up, and increased, predictable 
performance in access to user's data. 
Each of these and additional applications 
can be supported as an outgrowth of the 
flexibility and capability of Fibre 
Channel and storage networking. 

A key element of migrating from exist- 
ing storage solutions today, such as SCSI 
and ESCON, to Fibre Channel is to pre- 
serve the investment customers have made 
in their data and backup infrastructures. To 
facilitate this, the concept of bridging and 
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routing of storage protocols must be intro- 
duced. Bridging and routing are words that 
are familiar to the internetworking world. 
A mapping of their definition over to the 
migration of SCSI and ESCON to Fibre 
Channel is needed. Bridging is defined as 
the one to one conversion that takes place 
between SCSI and Fibre Channel. For 
instance, converting one SCSI bus to one 
Fibre Channel N_Port or NL_Port would 
constitute a bridge. Routing is the conver- 
sion between multiple SCSI buses and one 
or many Fibre Channel N_Ports or 
NL_Ports. Bridging and routing SCSI to 
Fibre Channel is the first step in the transi- 
tion a customer's infrastructure must adopt 
to reach the realm of storage networking. 

At the nuts and bolts level, bridging 
between SCSI and Fibre Channel is 
defined as taking the SCSI command 
(CDB), SCSI data and sense information 
and converting it over to FCP_CDB, 
FCP_DATA and FCP_RSP, respectively, 
on Fibre Channel. There is an associated 
addressing mapping that must occur as 
well between SCSI's view of the triplet 
(bus, target, LUN) and Fibre Channel's 
FCP_LUN field. The FCP.LUN field is an 
8 byte field that can be utilized in several 
ways. The most common would be to sup- 
port the SCSI Controller Command (SCC) 
set view which has long term value. 
Another method for the short term is to uti- 
lize the FCP_LUN field in flat mode where 
no hierarchical definition is imposed. The 
key to this discussion for the customer is 
that solution providers must work together 
for interoperability at the system level. 




SCSI Tape 



SCSI Tape 



Fig 2 Midrange of l he connectivity spectrum 
would be, a router with two SCSI buses on iL 



This will require many vendors to inter- 
operate, including host bus adapter 
(HBA) vendors, bridge and router ven- 
dors, hub and switch vendors, appucau'on 
vendors, and peripheral vendors, to com- 
plete the solution for the customer. The 
interoperability matrix can be overwhelm- 
ing for a single infrastructure supplier to 
support alone. As a solution, our weak link 
is including the application vendors in our 
interoperability work. Supporting a sys- 
tems level integration facility will go a 
long way to achieving valuable functionali- 
ty for the customer. 

Now mat the conversion process has 
been described, why would a customer 
implement this conversion? Primarily 
because they have significant investment in 
SCSI data and tape backup, and are moving 
to the domain of Fibre Channel to solve 
additional storage problems present in their 
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Fig 3 Putting a storage bridge or router on the front- 
end provides Fibre Channel connectivity at a small 
percentage of original equipment cost. 



infiastructure today. Four examples of bridg- 
ing and routing that benefit the customer will 
be shown in remainder of this paper. These 
examples are: the migration of disk storage 
to Fibre Channel from SCSI; access to lega- 
cy SCSI devices from new Fibre Channel 
servers; centralized, automated backup of 
servers (Win NT, Unix, etc.) over Fibre 
Channel; and disaster tolerance and recovery 
with existing SCSI devices. (Fig 1) 

As customers add servers and storage 
to solve their business problems, access to 
existing data remains vital. The new stor- 
age being added is Fibre Channel based, 
therefore, the issue of communicating with 
SCSI data will arise. Bridges enable the 
customer to have SCSI and Fibre Channel 
storage co-resident on the storage network, 
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Fig 4 FC-AL's faster backup allows MIS to back-up more data in less time. 



thus preserving the data and the invest- 
ment in that data. With routing, multiple 
SCSI storage units on multiple SCSI buses 
can be aggregated onto the storage net- 
work (FC-AL or switched) to provide 
optimal speed matching. 

For a customer to choose a bridge, he or 
she would be adding Fibre Channel con- 
nectivity to the server or servers and stor- 
age, and moving that new storage onto FC- 
AL. A bridge then would "front-end" the 
existing SCSI storage (RAID or JBOD) to 
bring it onto the storage network. Typically 
one bridge would be used to interface one 
SCSI RAID or a tape library to FC-AL. 
The router provides a similar function to 
the bridge but for higher end connectivity. 
An example of a high-end router imple- 
mentation would be to connect four SCSI 
RAID units to the storage network through 
one Fibre Channel port. At the mid-range 
of the connectivity spectrum would be a 
router with two SCSI buses on it. This 
router would typically be used to attach a 
two or four drive tape library to FC-AL for 
the purpose of backing up new Fibre 
Channel storage. (Fig 2) 

Next is the ability to satisfy the desire 
by a customer to utilize existing SCSI 
devices, particularly the more expensive 
devices, such as high end tape and optical 
jukeboxes, in the new paradigm. 
Customers have purchased expensive SCSI 
devices over the years and find significant 
uses for them. These devices will never 
have a migration path to Fibre Channel. 



Therefore, putting a storage bridge or 
router on the front-end to provide Fibre 
Channel connectivity at a small percentage 
of the original equipment's purchase price 
is very attractive. If this device happens to 
be an old SCSI device, then a bridge or 
router can keep its slowness from negotiat- 
ing faster devices down to its level. Overall 
system speed is therefore improved. (Fig 3) 

Third, with the topology of FC-AL, a 
high-end tape backup system can be built 
with existing SCSI tape libraries to backup 
Windows NT, Unix and other servers. By 
attaching each of the servers to FC-AL, con- 
nectivity is made to an automated backup 
system. In conjunction with an industry stan- 
dard backup package, this solution becomes 
very attractive to the MIS manager who is 
currently backing up tens of servers with 
tape devices attached individually to each 
server. The system of an operator switching 
tapes for each server and starting backups is 
prone to error. The costs of individual tape 
devices on each server is significantly higher 
than using a bridge or router in conjunction 
with a tape library system. An automated 
system for server backup is a significant 
improvement for the entire MIS staff. 
Beyond the convenience of automated back- 
up is a substantially higher backup band- 
width that storage networking can supply. 
FC-AL can support over 300 Gigabytes per 
hour of sustained backup bandwidth, where- 
as a backup solution using Fast Ethernet 
would run at only 20 Gigabytes per hour. 
This faster backup gives the MIS group the 



ability to back up substantially more data in 
a shorter amount of time. (Fig 4) 

Finally, disaster tolerance and recovery 
are becoming key requirements for today's 
enterprise customer. Placing a copy of the 
backed up data off-site most frequently 
involves carrying tapes to another location 
miles away. This process makes data recov- 
ery painfully slow and inefficient. If the 
data could be backed up and restored in 
real-time from a remote location, the cus- 
tomer would improve productivity and 
have a disaster tolerant solution. Given that 
Fibre Channel nodes can communicate 
over 10 kilometers, duplicate storage 
devices and backup systems can be placed 
at significant distances from the servers that 
access them. By using a bridge or router to 
"front-end" the remote SCSI device(s), full 
Fibre Channel bandwidth is available to a 
remote, secure location. Having a remote 
dynamic copy of data is becoming critical 
to business success around the world. 

Storage bridging and routing brings 
additional value that can benefit the MIS 
customer. One is expansion of their server 
slots, essentially providing a higher level 
of connectivity for the server. This is par- 
ticularly applicable for PCI servers with 
limited slots. An additional benefit is facil- 
itating more flexible server architectures to 
solve specific customer problems with 
general purpose hardware. ■ 
Brian R. Smith is Co-Founder and CEO 
of Crossroads Systems, Inc. (Austin, TX). 
www.crossroads.com 
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SCSI applications on Fibre Gunnel 

Robert Snively 

Sun Microsystems Computer Corporation 
2550 Garcia Ave., Mountain View, CA 94043-1100 

ABSTRACT 

The Fibre Channel is a general purpose point-to-point serial connection standard permitting a variety of transmission 
media, including both copper and fiber optic transmission options with bit rates ringing from 266 megabits per second up 
to 1065 megabits. A switching fabric is defined for the Fibre Channel to allow the interconnection of large numbers of 
nodes at high bandwidth. The Fibre r>%*n«+\ standard defines the implementation from the physical media and connectors 
up through switched and connectionless transport level services well suited for high performance data transfers. 

For the attachment of disk and tape storage subsystems, a communication model is required to define the command, * ' 
data transfer, and response sequences that access the subsystem. The Small Computer System Interface (SCSI) provides 
an internationally standardized architectural model optimized for the attachment of storage subsystems and other 
intelligent devices to host computers. This paper describes the mapping of SCSI onto Fibre Channel and describes the 
architectural advantages of SCSI as a model for communication across the Fibre Channel. 

L Why Implement SCSI applications on Fibre Channel? 

The Small Computer System Interface (SCSI) 1 is a widely accepted channel for interconnecting small computer 
systems and high performance peripheral devices. The Fibre Channel 2 is a newly defined channel designed to provide 
extremely high performance interconnections among computer systems and peripheral subsystems. Commnnicating across 
the Fibre Channel using the command set and protocol of SCSI combines the advantages of each and creates a powerful 
and extensible architectural model for a high performance channel This model will be defined by the SCSI Fibre Channel 
Protocol (FCP), not yet published. 

l.L Properties of the Small Computer System In terface (SCSI) 

s 

Hie SCSI is designed to interconnect computers and intelligent peripheral devices. The peripheral devices often have 
high performance control processors on board that have almost as much computing power as the computer system itself. 
Hie intelligence of the peripheral devices allows the SCSI protocol to be structured as a logical communication that is 
common for all devices of a certain type and is independent of the manufacturer, model, and physical geometry of the 
device. As one example of this characteristic a read instruction to a SCSI disk device is performed fay. requesting the 
logical block number of the first block to be read and the number of subsequent blocks to be read. No cylinder; head, or 
sector address is required and the mapping of the logical block number to the actual data to be read is performed by the 

dick device** internal processor. 

The SCSI is a highly buffered interface. Peripheral devices may have several megabytes of buffering capability. While 
the bofTering was originally designed to make the SCSI interface independent of the riming characteristics of host 
computers, it has had the additional effect of improving the performance of disk drives. The buffering has been used for 
read-ahead and write-behind data caching, for on the fly error correction, and to improve the utilization of the SCSI port 
of the host computer system. The peripheral devices improve the SCSI utilization by buffering up large amounts of data 
at the relatively low speed associated with reading from mechanical devices, then transmitting the buffered data across the 
interface at data rates ranging from 5 to 20 megabytes per second. Data from other devices is then interleaved on the SCSI 
while data transfer between the mechanical device and the buffer continues at the lower rate. 
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The SCSI is a pecr-to-pecr Interface. Any iraraber of the devices attached to a set of SCSI cables can be host computers 
and any number can be peripheral devices. No switching is required for a peripheral device to be accessed by multiple 
hosts. The symmetry of the SCSI protocol requires a peripheral device to intelligently participate in the control of the data 
transfer process. The protocol even allows host computer systems to communicate with each other and peripheral devices 
10 communicate directly with each other. 

SCSI devices have been designed with very favorable cost/performance characteristics. SCSI started as a low-cost 
interface* but the pressures of the marketplace have raised device performance an order of magnitude and raised device 
capacity two orders of magnitude over the last 10 years. Each step in performance has been greeted by the demand that 
the cost remain unchanged, and the SCSI device designers* helped by large production volumes, have been able to meet 
that demand. This favorable cost/performance characteristic makes the diak drives very popular in large storage 
subsystems, including disk farms and Redundant Arrays of Inexpensive Disks (RAIDs), 

The SCSI is a widely accepted hardware standard. Almost all desktop computer* and most servers either have a SCSI 
interface built in to the system or have the capability of installing SCSI host adapters. The software drivers for many of 
those computer systems have been modularly designed to allow the easy installation of software to support new SCSI 
devices and to support new software functions. The modular designs typically separate the software into a host adapter 
driver and a target device driver. The host adapter driver manages the details of the SCSI protocol and the control of the 
SCSI hardware. The target device driver formulates the SCSI commands necessary to perform the functions requested by 
application programs. This modular structure allows the hardware implementation of the SCSI to be replaced with no 
changes required to the target device driver. Similarly, additional target device driven can be added to manage other types 
of devices with no changes to the host adapter driver. Most companies already have a proprietary modular structure, but 
the proprietary structures are similar enough that a formal standard, the SCSI-2 Common Access Method 3 , has been 
proposed to describe a standard interface between the host adapter driver and the target device driver. 

The SCSI takes best advantage of its buffering, multiplexing, and command queueing capabilities when it is managed 
by a multi-tasking operating system. Only a multi-tasking system can activate a large number of diak devices and allow 
the requested operations to be multiplexed during execution and to be completed in any order. The UNIX 1111 operating 
system, commonly found on high performance desktop ami server systems is an excellent example of such an operating 
system. UNIX™ operating systems also implement the modularity described above. 

L2. Properties of the Fibre Channel 

The Fibre Channel has been defined to be a generic serial channel that provides an information delivery system 
between two nodes. The proposed Fibre Channel Physical and Signaling Interface standard 3 contains a description of the 
physical layer, including information about the connectors ami driver/receiver technology. It describes the 8B10B 
encoding structure to be used for the transmission of bits and specifies the encoding characters that axe used for 
structuring the data frames. It further defines a hierarchy for grouping related frames into Sequences and related 
Sequences into Exchanges. The basic link control functions, recovery procedures, and buffer management m^hiniwnc 
are defined. The major focus of the Fibre Channel activity is to create a complete channel definition which could cany 
information in any required format, including SCSI. 

The Fibre Channel was designed to be implemented across a wide variety of signal conductors at a wide variety of 
speeds, allowing the selection of the proper combination of cost and performance for any application. Data rates of 12, 
25, 50, and 100 megabytes per second are defined. The signals may be carried across coaxial copper wires or multimode 
or single-mode optical fiber. The optical systems may use LEDs, shortwave lasers, or long-wave lasers. The early designs 
are modular, so that a single protocol chip can support any of several transmitter/receiver technologies. At present, Fibre 
Channel optical transmitiexyreceivers are available for long-wave single-mode operation at a 100 megabyte data rate and 
for shortwave multimode operation at a 25 megabyte data rate. 
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cm^dlefSvto Twi Jut guaranteed notification. CUss 3 is most soluble for control and ^^ ^^ 
™7ri so be used for the transfer of data where error recovery is managed by higher protocol layers. The Fibre Channel 
-m J s^cTLa at the full bandwid* of the Fibre Channel can travel In both directions sunultancously. 

1.3. Benefits of SCSI applications on Fibre Channel 

The SCSI is limited to a relatively small number of devices attached over a relatively short 
reaslblT Lplementations are limited to 16 nodes with a total data rate of about 20 megabytes per second distnbuted 
along a cable 25 meters long. While this configuration is suitable for a wide range of systems, the increasing computtng 
£wer desktop and server systems makes higher channel performance a retirement In eto ^ low cost and 
Ull size of disk device* has made mass-storage subsystems a practical alternative to traditional disk configmftans Tte 
Systems may have special capabilities, including the performance and .vaUabmty^vements assoaated «MAD 

™ automatic mnSg. and supplementary buffering. If Fibre Channel is used « the dau transport channel d« 
data rate can be increased to 100 megabytes per second, the distances can be inaeased to a ktiometer « ^^"fjj* 
Liber of attached subsystems or devices is limited only by the expense of the switching tone, to addition, the small 
size of Fibre Channel connections and cables simplifies the attachment of the very small servers and workstations being 
designed today. 

The Fibre Channel was defined with sufficient generality so that almost any Upper Layer Protocol (ULR using packets 
or chunks of data could be transmitted across the channel. Several ULPs are presently being «nsrfered by the 
standardization committee, ixicluding a ULP for SCSI, the SCSI Fibre Channel Protocol (FCP). Smce the SCSI command 
set is the most widely available mass-storage command set among high performance desktop and server systems it is 
likely to be a very important ULP for that awironment. The layered structure of SCSI software allows the repkeementof 
the SCSI host adapter and the host adapter driver software with a Fibre Channel host adapter and the necessary Fibre 
rh ftn „M host adapter driver software with very few changes to the operating system. For those systems that also require 
other ULPs, including the popular TCP/IP communications protocol, the Fibre Channel is designed to allow a single unk 
to operate with multiple ULPs. 

Storage subsystems may have sophisticated mappings between the high performance Fibre Channel interface and the 
internal disk drives. The mapping between the channel dan transfer is simplest when both (he channel data transfer and 
the disk devices use the same command set. The availability and excellent cost/performance of the SCSI disk drives 
makes them a logical choice for the internal disk drives and therefore makes the FCP a desirable protocol to use across 
the Fibre Channel. 

2. How is SCSI mapped to the Fibre Channel? 

The SCSI-2 standard does not make a clear distinction between the physical layer, link protocol, and co mm a nd set 
functions. A review of the documentation indicates that tho cable, connector, and signal level definitions can be separately 
considered as the physical layer. The link protocol includes the arbitration, selection, and reconnection phases, the 
requirements for sequencing the information transfer phases, and most of the messaging system. The command set 
functions include the division of the information transfer phases into command, data transfer, and status units as well as 
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(he actual definition of the commands. All of the physical layer and link protocol services required by the SCSI command 
set functions have analogs in the Fibre Channel definition. The FCP can use these Fibre Qiannel services to perform the 
required SCSI command set functions. 

2,1. Description of SCSI command execution 

In a SCSI system, the execution of a SCSI command requires the transfer of a command from an initiator to a target, 
followed by the optional unidirectional transfer of data between the initiator and the target, followed by the transfer of 
ending status fr om the target to the initiator. The complete set of information transfers associated with a single command 
is called an I/O Process. An I/O Process is identified in the SCSI environment by a number called a nexus. The nexus is 
composed of the SCSI device address of the SCSI port initiating the command, the SCSI device address of the port 
targeted to execute the command, and the Logical Unit Number (LUN) of the device attached to the target node. For those 
SCSI systems allowing the queueing of multiple commands to a single LUN, a tag is added to the nexus to differentiate 
the multiple I/O Processes that may be executing simultaneously between that LUN and the initiator. The nexus must be 
known at the physical layer and link protocol layer of the SCSI bus, but the upper layer software may use a pointer or 
handle in its identification of the particular I/O Process. As long as the I/O Processes can be routed between the correct 
devices and as long as software can uniquely identify activities associated with a particular I/O Process, the actual means 
of defining the nexus is not architecturally important. 

The units of communication within SCSI are information transfer phases. The Command Phase transmits a packet of 
information from the initiator of the I/O Process to the specified logical unit The packet contains information that defines 
the operation to be performed, selects the data to be used in that operation, and provides additional control parameters. 
After receiving the information transmitted by the Command Phase, the SCSI bus is released so that it can be used far the 
execution of other I/O Processes while the logical unit considers the information in the command and prepares itself to 
perform the required logical operation. When the logical unit is ready to perform any required data transfers, it requests 
reconnection to the SCSI bus and begins the transfer. Read operations move data from the logical unit to a buffer in the 
target, then, when the reconnectian is successful, transfer the data from the target to the initiator using a Data In Phase. 
Write operations prepare a buffer in the target, reconnect and transfer data from the initiator to the target buffer using a 
Data Out Phase, then move the data from the target's buffer to the logical unit When ail data movement is done aid data 
transfer to or from the logical unit has been verified, a packet of information describing the normal or abnormal 
completion of the I/O Process is transferred from the logical unit to the initiator using the Sums Phase. 

2*2. Description of Fibre Channel functions available to an Upper Layer Protocol (ULP) 

While the Fibre Channel standard defines a physical interface, and an encoded-word interface, the interface that is 
interesting for the FCP is the FC-PH data service interlace. The interface describes a hierarchy of data units. The largest 
data unit is the Exchange, composed of a group of one or more Sequences. Each Sequence is composed of one or more 
frames. The frame is defined as the Trnnmmm unit of information transfer which can be directed from one node to another. 
The frame contains a header that completely describes the source of the frame, the destination of the frame, the ULP of 
the frame, and the type of information c»wwTfH within the frame. Hie frame's header also describes the frame's 
membership in an Exchange and Sequence and describes the position of the frame within a Sequence. F^c h frame 
transmission is verified by an acknowledgment returned to the device transmitting the frame. 

A Sequence is a unidirectional set of data composed of one or more frames. Only one Sequence is allowed at a *im* for 
each Exchange. The ordering and size of the frames in the Sequence is not important, since the .smallest unit of data that 
can be manipulated at the service interface is the complete Sequence. ULPs perform data recovery at the Sequence level. 

The Exchange is a set of Sequences with a relationship defined by the ULP, Sequence numbering is established by the 
Fibre Qiannel within an Exchange. There may be an arbitrary number of Exchanges transferring information in both 
directions between two nodes, depending on the class of service. Each Exchange is uniquely identified by an Originator 
Exchange ID, offered by the node that starts the Exchange, and a Responder Exchange ID, provided by the node that 
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services the Exchange. The Exchange ID'a are unique between a pair of nodes. The combination of Source Identifier, 
Destination Identifier, Originator Exchange ID and Respondcr Exchange ID defines an Exchange uniquely, Additional 
ULP addressing may be required to identify the logical unit associated with that Exchange. 

An architectural concept called the Information Unit is presently being discussed by the standardization committee as a 
method of describing groupings of Sequences within an Exchange. This data unit is not a necessary concept for the SCSI 
mapping and is still being strongly discussed by the X3T9.2 and X3T9J standard ounmittees. 

Link management, including Fabric Login, Node Login, and the Exchange of link management parameters, is 
performed using Link Control frames* Information in the header differentiates link Control frames from Link Data 
frames. 

2.3. Mapping of SCSI f u nctions to Fibre Channel 

The mapping of SCSI information to the Fibre Channel is very simple. The node addresses and Exchange IDs uniquely 
define an Exchange in the same manner that the nexus uniquely defines a SCSI I/O Process. 

A Sequence within a Fibre Channel Exchange has the same characteristics as a SCSI Phase within an I/O Process. The 
Sequence is unidirectional. There must be only one Sequence being transmitted at a time within an Exchange, but 
multiplexed transmission of the frames of Sequences for different Exchanges is allowed. The contents of a Sequence are 
uniquely defined by fields within the headers of frames in the Sequence. 

A Fibre Channel frame is an architectural convenience. The data being carried in a Sequence is divided into frames to 
allow conveniently small groups of data to be transmitted by the hardware. The header of the each frame provides an 
offset value and a frame count so that the frame can be located correctly in the stream of data being transmitted within the 
Sequence. The frame size, ordering requirements, and other transmission characteristics are agreed upon by the 
communicating nodes during the Fibre Channel login operations. 

Table I shows the mapping between the Fibre Channel architectural constructs and the SCSI architectural constructs. 



SCSI construct 


FC construct 


Architectural Concepts: 


(0 Process 


Exchange 


Phase 


Sequence 


Phases: 


Command Transfer 


Command Sequence 


Reconnectlon Pointers 


Transfer Ready Sequence 


Data Transfer 


Data Transfer Sequence 


Status Transfer 


Response Sequence 



Table 1: Relationship between SCSI and Fibre Channel 



2.4. Typical sequencing of a SCSI I/O Process on Fibre Channel 
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Sequences of a Fibre Channel are defined according to a convention that describes the properties of those Sequences. 
Table 2 and 3 describe the Sequences used by ibe FCR Each Sequence is given a sequence name is a reference to its 
properties. Those beginning with an I are transmitted from the initiator (the Fibre Channel originator), while those 
beginning with a T arc transmitted from the target (the Fibre Channel responder). 



fable 2: SCSI SEQUENCES SENT TO TARGETS 



* 


PHASE 


DATA BLOCK 


F/M7L 


SI 


SC 


wo 


COMMENTS 


CAT. 


CONTENT 


11 


CMD 


2 


COMMAND 


F 


T 


0 


M 


SCSI CMD 


12 


DATA 


1 


DATA 


M 


T 


0 


M 


ONLY DATA 



Table 3: SCSI SEQUENCES SENT TO INITIATORS 



# 


PHASE 


DATA BLOCK 


F/M/L 


SI 


SC 


M/O 


COMMENTS 


CAT. 


CONTENT 


T1 


DATA 


5 


XFR RDY 


M 


T 


0 


M 


WRITE XFR RDY 


T2 


DATA 


5 


XFRRDY 


M 


H 


0 


M 


READ XFR RDY 


T3 


DATA 


1 


DATA 


M 


H 


0 


M 


ONLY DATA 


T4 


STATUS 


3 


STATUS 


L 


T 


0 


M 


STATUS BLOCK 



Key: 

# Sequence Name 

CAT. Irrformatian Category of data block 

CONTENT Contents (Payload) of data block 

F/M/L First/Middle/Last sequence of exchange 

SI Sequence Initiative-Held or Transferred 

SC Sequence Count (SEQ_CNT)-Ssart from 0 or Continued 

M/O Mandatory/Optional Sequence 

XFR RDY Transfer Ready 

The 11 Sequence contains a packet of unsolicited control information describing the SCSI command. The packet is also 
the first Sequence of the Exchange and defines the beginning of the SCSI I/O Process. At the end of the Sequence, 
initiative is transferred to the target, requiring the next Sequence of the Exchange to be provided by the target 

The Tl and T2 Sequences contain a special packet that defines the length of the data transfer to be made and indicates 
that the target is prepared for the transfer. The Sequence either retains or transfers initiative depending on whether the 
operation is a read from the target or a write to the target 



The 12 and T3 Sequences contain the solicited data to be transferred to or from the target Hie Data Sequence ca tt be 
arbitrarily long. 
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The T4 Sequence contains the solicited control information indicating the successful or unsuccessful execution of the 
requested command. The status block contains any SCSI Request Sense information that results from the unsuccessful 
execution of the requested command. The T4 Sequence also is the final Sequence of the Fibre Channel Exchange and 
marks the completion of the I/O Process. 

Typical read and write sequences axe shown in Figures 1 and 2. 





1) 11 Command Sequence 


Fibre 
Channel 
Originator 

(initiator) 




2) T1 Write Transfer Ready 




3) 12 Write Data Sequence 


► 

4) T4 Status Sequence 
► 





Fibre 
Channel 
Responder 

(Target) 



Figure 1: Example of typical write operation using FCP 



1) 11 Command Sequence 



Fibre 
Channel 
Originator 




2) T2 Read Transfer Ready 


— ► 


(Initiator) 


*m — 

— 


3) 13 Read Data Sequence 








4) T4 Status Sequence 









Ffore 
Channel 
Responder 

(Target) 



Figure 2: Example of typical read operation using FCP 



2.5, Content of information packets 



2.6.1 Command Sequence 

The II Command Sequence carries all the command information necessary to execute a SCSI I/O Process. In the SCSI 
protocol, most of that information is carried by the Command Descriptor Block (CDB) which is transmitted during the 
Command Phase. Some additional information is carried implicitly or explicitly in the link protocol. The FCP Command 
Sequence must carry both the CDB and the implicit information. Table 4 describes the information carried by the FCP 
Command Sequence. 
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PCP Command 
Field 


Length 
(Bytes) 


Description 


SCSLENTADDR 


8 


Additional addressing information to define real or virtual 
logical unit 


SCSLCNTL 


4 


Control Flags 


SCSLDL 


4 


Length of Data Transfer to be performed 


SCSLCOB 


16 


Command Descriptor Block defined by SCSI 



Table 4: Contents of FCP Command Sequence 



The SCSI Entity Address is a supplementary address structure that allows the identification of any device within an 
attached subsystem. The structure allows the grouping of one or more physical devices into various virtual logical units. 
The Entity Address allows the groupings to be organized in a hierarchical manner, allowing both the virtual logical units 
and the managing control units to be directly addressed. 



The SCSI Control field contains control flags to perform Command Phase functions implemented by the SCSI link 
protocol These control flags are outlined in table 5. 



Flag 


Description 


Abort 


Requests termination of all I/O Processes for addressed entity and below Response 
returned for each terminated process. 


Abort Tag 


Requests termination of selected I/O Process. Response returned. 


Reset 


Resets addressed entity and below. No response for terminated I/O Processes. 


Read Data 


Read data transfer expected. 


Write Data 


Write data transfer expected 


Head_ofJ3 


I/O Process should be executed next 


Ordered_Q 


I/O Process should be executed after all previous and before all subsequent I/O Pro* 
cesses 


SimpleJ} 


I/O Process executed at any time. 



Table 5: Contents of FCP Command Sequence Control Flags 

The SCSI Data Length specifies the length of data transfer to be performed. This information is implicit in the SCSI 
link protocol, but must be carried explicitly in the FCP. 

The SCSI Command Descriptor Block defines the actual SCSI I/O Process to be executed. 
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2.6.2 Transfer Ready Sequence 

The information carried by the Tl and T2 Transfer Ready sequence consists of a four byte length field defining the 
amount of data that will be transferred in the following Data Sequence. The Tl Write Transfer Ready indicates thai 
buffering has been dynamically allocated for the specified amount of data to be transferred from the initiator. The T2 
Read Transfer Ready warns the initiator to expect to receive the specified amount of data. Most FCP data transfers wiU be 
completed in a single Data Transfer Sequence. Extremely large transfers, transfers of unknown maximum length, transfers 
using limited buffering, or transfers with !ong latencies may he accommodated by using more than one set of paired 
Transfer Ready and Data Transfer Sequences. 

2.5.3 Data Transfer Sequence 

The data transfer sequences, 12 and T3, contain data to be transferred to and from the destination logical unit. For some 
SCSI CDB's, the data actually contains control parameters or state information associated with the destination logical 

unit. 

2.5.4 Response Sequence 

The Response Sequence, T4, contains the SCSI Status byte. Any error information related to the particular I/O Process 
is also returned as part of the Response Sequence. The inclusion of the error information as part of the I/O Process avoids 
the difficulties of associating separated error reports with the failing process. The contents of the Response Sequence arc 
shown in table 6, 



Field 


Size (Bytes) 


SCSI.STATUS 


4 


SCSI.RESID 


4 


SCSLSNSJ.EN 


4 


SCSI_RSP_LEN 


4 


SCSI.SNSJNFO 


n 


SCSI.RSPJNFO 


m 



'fable 6: Response Sequence Contents 



The SCSI Residual Length field is the difference between the number of bytes that the were expected to be transferred 
and the number of bytes actually transferred in the Data Transfer Sequences. The number of bytes expected to be 
transferred is obtained from the Data Length field in the Command Sequence. 

The information normally provided by a SCSI Request Sense command is contained in the SCSI Sense Information 
field. Since this field is not of a fixed size, a descriptive length field is also provided. 

Failures associated with the Fibre Channel link and the supporting res ponder hardware that are not reported through the 
normal Fibre Channel error presentation mrrhiinisms are reported in the SCSI Response Information field. This may 
include FCP protocol violations as well as hardware errors. There is not yet a standard definition of the SCSI Response 
Information. 
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3. Conclusions 

The SCSI Fibre Channel Protocol allows each of the standard architectures, SCSI and Fibre Channel, to use the best 
attributes of the other. The Fibre Channel standard provides a very high bandwidth SCSI connection to a very large 
number of nodes over relatively great distances. The Fibre Channel provides a variety of cost and performance options for 
the execution of SCSI I/O Processes. The SCSI provides a standard and popular software interface as a Fibre Channel 
communication model between computer systems and a wide variety of storage subsystems and peripheral devices. The 
marketplace appears to be quickly taking advantage of this synergy. 
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SAN Glossary 
IBMandMcData 
Compaq DRM 
Shark 

Compaq SRM 
SRM for Exchange 
New Seminar Dates 

New Publication 

We have added a 
new publication to 
our existing portfo- 
lio - the StorageTek 
9500. This is the lat- 
est product from the 
Iceberg stable. 

Our publications pro- 
vide in-depth product 
information and our 
commentary. At just 
$95 a copy these are 
a bargain. 

Publications can be 
ordered by credit 
card from our web 
site. 

Dick Bannister 



IBM'S SAN INITATIVE 



Stating the industry need to harness the 
explosive growth in e-commerce, IBM 
announced a $400 million SAN initia- 
tive. With this SAN initiative, IBM is 
leveraging its position as the only com- 
pany that has the products, open systems 
capability, services and systems manage- 
ment experience to provide heterogene- 
ous SAN solutions. 

IBM announced new products, services, 
global and regional testing facilities, plus 
a significant expansion of its sales force 
to provide SAN solutions based on in- 
dustry standards. "IBM's SAN initiative 
is about leveraging every division of the 
company to deliver on the promise of 
SANs for our customers; interoperability 
between vendor systems and true data 
sharing," said Linda Sanford, General 
Manager, IBM Storage Subsystems Divi- 
sion. "Any industry vendor not commit- 
ted to open standards for SANs is driving 
their customers into a proprietary dead- 
end." 

Highlights 

The following are the highlights of the 
March 28, 2000 announcement: 

■ IBM is establishing more than 
50 SAN Solution Centers with 
IBM Business Partners world- 
wide to develop SAN solutions 
and demonstrate them to cus- 
tomers. 



■ New SAN testing facilities in 
Montpellier, France and Maku- 
hari, Japan. 

■ Expansion of IBM's storage so- 
lutions sales force with more 
than 1,000 additional sales spe- 
cialists. 

■ Establishment of SAN and Stor- 
age Services consulting practice 
by IBM Global Services. 

■ New models of the 2 1 05 (Shark) 
Enterprise Storage Server, offer- 
ing up to a 100 percent improve- 
ment in performance. 

■ New Fibre Channel SAN solu- 
tions, including fabric support 
for Netfinity servers. 

IBM Global Services is offering a port- 
folio of new services to aid customers 
implement SANs and other storage solu- 
tions. They include the following: 

■ Enterprise Storage Assess- 
ment - review customers exist- 
ing storage strategy and identify 
storage business needs and re- 
quirements. 

■ Planning and Design Services - 
build a complete storage and 
SAN solution using a variety of 
industry standard technologies. 

■ Implementation Services - con- 
duct proof-of-concept storage 
and SAN tests, evaluate SAN 
solutions and assist with the 
SAN implementation, 
(continued on page 6) 
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ES/OL Database 



Buying storage has become more 
complicated and more time consum- 
ing due to: 

• Consolidating storage from 
multiple servers 

• Planning or implementing 
Storage Area Networks 

• Multi-platform storage prod- 
ucts 

• A broader range of products 

In the ideal world, to ensure due dili- 
gence, when buying storage you 
need to: 

• Get briefed by all the storage 
and switch vendors 

• Peruse their web sites 

• Eliminate the marketing hype 

• Evaluate each offering for 
strengths and weaknesses 

• Compare SAN strategies 

• Put all this information into a 
common format 

• Produce matrix comparison 
charts 

• Discuss options with industry 
experts 

And when you have completed those 
tasks - so much time has passed that 
your data needs updating so you need 
to start again! Or you can save time, 
do a more effective and efficient job 
by subscribing to our ES/OL data- 
base. The annual subscription price 
for non-vendors is considerably less 
than for vendors, and includes 
unlimited telephone consultation, 
corporate wide access and a free seat 
at a seminar. 



Briefly what our ES/OL database pro- 
vides is: 

• A web accessible database of current 

information on open and mainframe 
disk subsystems, related software 
and SAN switch information 

• A directory of the last 30 days of an- 

nouncements with a hot link to, 
more detailed information 

• A matrix charts comparing functions 

by vendor in various categories 

• Company overview, financial, market- 

ing and SAN strategy and three 
months of announcement overviews 

• Product history, product overview, 

tech specs, product software, list 
prices 

• Product overviews that include our 

perception of strengths and weak- 
nesses and "gotcha's" 

• Vendors covered: Amdahl, Compaq, 

Dell EMC (CLARiiON), HDS, HP, 
IBM, LSI, Sun, StorageTek and 
eleven SAN switch vendors 

• Detailed Announcement Analysis of 

major product announcements 

• And we update all the information 

daily 

Our clients for the database include 
most of the vendors and a wide 
range of end users from Ameritech 
to Zurich Insurance. 

We provide a level of detail that the 
other analysts do not. We provide 
information that helps the 
"implementors" rather than the 
strategists. Please compare our con- 
tent and our price with the other ana- 
lysts. 

If you would like a guided tour of 
our ES/OL database - please let us 
know. 



ES/OL Database- 
Information at jour 
fingertips 
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SAN Glossary — 



CONTINUED 



Striping A method for achieving higher band- 
width using multiple N j>orts in parallel to trans- 
mit a single information unit across multiple lev- 
els. 

Switch A device that provides a crossbar con- 
nection such that any one port may be con- 
nected to any other port at any one instant such 
that multiple connections are occurring. 

Synchronous Optical Network (SONET) A 

standard for optical network elements providing 
modular building blocks, fixed overheads and 
integrated operations channels, and flexible 
payload mappings. Basic level is 51.840 mega- 
bit/sec (OC-1); higher levels are n times the ba- 
sic rate (OC-n). 

A technical committee of the National Commit- 
tee for Information Technology Standards, titled 
T11 I/O Interfaces. It is tasked with developing 
standards for moving data in and out of central 
computers, (also known as X3T11) 

Time Server A Fibre Channel-defined ser- 
vice function that allows for the management of 
all timers used within a Fibre Channel system. 

Topology The logical and/or physical arrange- 
ment of stations on a network. 

Transmitter A device that includes a source of 
driving elements. 

TCP/IP Transmission Control Protocol over 
Internet Protocol. 

ULP Upper Layer Protocol. 

UNIX Generic term for the various implemen- 
tations of the UNIX operating system. 



Virtual circuit A unidirectional path be- 
tween two communicating N_Ports that permits 
fractional bandwidth. 

WWN (World Wide Name) A unique 
name for a fibre channel port that is assigned to 
a manufacturer by the administering body, the 
IEEE. 

Zone A logical (or physical blockage cre- 
ating a grouping of ports in a switch that is 
allowed to communicate with each other. 
Other elements not in the zone cannot 
communicate. 

IBM and McData Reseller 
Agreement 

IBM and McDATA Corporation announced a 
worldwide reseller agreement under which 
IBM will resell the McDATA ED-5000 fiber 
channel switch and management software 
(under the McDATA logo). The ED-5000 is an 
enterprise fiber channel director (fabric switch) 
and is patterned after the currently available 
ESCON Directors provided by IBM. 

The McDATA ED-5000 Fibre Channel Direc- 
tor provides enterprise-class availability, con- 
nectivity, and performance features. These fea- 
tures include the following: 

■ Up to 32 ports with any-to-any connec- 
tivity 

■ A total aggregate bandwidth of 3,200 
MB/second 

■ Centralized management 

■ Complete redundancy of all active sup- 
port elements with automatic failover 

■ Hot-swap capability for all major field- 
replaceable components 

(continued on page 4) 
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(continued from page 3) 

■ Non-disruptive service, upgrades, and 
code changes 

■ End-to-end data integrity checking with 
intelligent fault isolation 

Note: For our ES/OL clients please reference 
the ES/OL SAN Components for more infor- 
mation. 

Evaluator Group Comments: 

The addition of an enterprise-class director was pre- 
viewed by IBM in its SAN roadmap last year. IBM 
has had a long relationship with McDATA with the 
ESCON Director making the ED-5000 the logical 
choice. We believe this is a win-win relationship for 
both companies. IBM adds an enterprise fibre 
channel switch to its SAN components and 
McDATA benefits from partnering with the world's 
largest computer manufacturer. This relationship 
will also benefit the industry as interoperability be- 
tween Brocade and McDATA can be guaranteed. 

Enhancements to Compaq 
Data Replication Manager 

The Compaq SANworks Data Replication Manager 
now supports: 

• ATM over a single Tl/El wide area net- 
work 

• ATM over multiple Tl/El wide area net- 
work (implementing Inverse Multiplexing) 

• ATM over T3/E3 wide area network 

• ATM over Fractional and/or shared T3/E3 
and OC3 wide area network 

• Fibre Channel connection via Wave Divi- 
sion Multiplexing (WDM) and Dense 
Wave Division Multiplexing (DWDM) 

The enhanced connectivity allows for greater flexibil- 
ity in implementing remote copy solutions. Wide 
Area Network (WAN) connections over varying dis- 
tances at maximum telephony speeds gives IT opera- 
tions choices based on business needs and costs. The 
addition of fractional bandwidth capability with 



shared ATM or WDM (and DWDM) are again 
more choices for cost and performance tradeoffs. 

Evaluator Group Comments 

The Data Replication Manager is an excellent 
peer-to-peer remote copy solution that has now 
been greatly enhanced with more connectivity op- 
tions 




The Good, 
The Bad and 



The Indifferent 



In March, IBM announced new models of the 2105 
Enterprise Storage Server (ESS ), Enhancements, 
(Good), Slippages (Bad) but these slippages may be 
indifferent to some users. 

The new 2105-F10 and -F20 models have additional 
busses, faster RISC processors and up to 16GB of 
cache. The size of the non-volatile storage (NVS) re- 
mains at 384MB. The increased cache size should 
enable customers to take greater advantage of the 
scalability of the ESS. Even though IBM has stated 
that the limitation of 384MB of NVS has not been a 
problem due to the speed of the SSA backend archi- 
tecture, we still have some concerns about this area 
for environments with high random write activity. 

A new LIC, which IBM refers to internally as 1.1, is 
planned for general availability in April. It is consid- 
ered as the "base" LIC and is required for support of 
advanced functions, including XRC, PPRC, Flash- 
Copy and native Fibre Channel. Existing Model E10 
and E20 customers with LIC 1 .0 will have to install 
this new microcode to support these advanced func- 
tions, and the installation is disruptive. 

The IBM Subsystem Device Driver is a new, no 
charge addition to the ESS. It provides path failover 
and load balancing for either Fibre Channel or SCSI 
connected Windows NT, HP-UX, Sun Solaris and 
AIX platforms. IBM states that it is mandatory for 
these platforms. 
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SHARK (continued from page 4) 

The availability of XRC, originally scheduled for the 
first quarter of 2000, has also been delayed. 
XRC with planned outage support will be available as 
originally scheduled on March 31 st . However, sup- 
port for XRC with unplanned outage support 
(Suspend/Resume) has been delayed until the summer 
of 2000. 

The availability of PPRC for all platforms, originally 
scheduled for the first quarter of 2000, has been de- 
layed until the fall of 2000. 

The availability of FlashCopy, originally scheduled 
for the first quarter of 2000, has been delayed until 
the summer of 2000 for OS/390 and the fall of 2000 
for all other platforms. 

Native Fibre Channel support, originally scheduled 
for first quarter, has also been delayed. Depending 
upon the host platform, the planned availability dates 
are now the summer or fall of 2000. Until Native 
support is shipped, IBM announced interim Fibre 
Channel Host Adapters. 

Summary 

IBM's success with the ESS since it became gener- 
ally available in September 1999 had been out- 
standing, with approximately 1,500 installed subsys- 
tems. The product has demonstrated excellent per- 
formance characteristics, especially in OS/390 envi- 
ronments due to the unique Parallel Access Volume 
(PA V) and Multiple Allegiance (MA) features. 

However, when the ESS was first introduced, we 
stated that the long-term success of this product in 
competing with the EMC Symmetrix, Hitachi Data 
Systems 7700E, and HPXP256, would depend upon 
IBM's ability to deliver advanced features and func- 
tions, such as PPRC, FlashCopy and native Fibre 
Channel, in a timely manner. This announcement 
of delays in the availability of these critical features 
is a major blow to this product It will not be a vi- 
able alternative for customers with an immediate re- 
quirement for these advanced features, especially 
PPRC and FlashCopy. They will be forced to wait 
or choose one of the other alternatives and imple- 
ment the associated remote copy and/or point-in- 
time copy solutions. Once these unique solutions 
are implemented and become imbedded in opera- 
tional procedures, the customer will probably be- 
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come locked into these competitive products for the 
next two to three years. 

Compaq Storage Resource 
Manager 

In March, Compaq announced their SANworks Storage 
Resource Manager. This product is the result of Com- 
paq's strategic partnership with HighGround Systems 
that was announced on December 6, 1999. The Storage 
Resource Manager is a tool to monitor and report on 
storage connected to servers via a SAN. The monitor- 
ing software collects data and stores it in a database on 
the server running the SRM. The information is used 
for detecting trends, providing web-based event man- 
agement and alerts and providing reports. With this an- 
nouncement, Compaq has delivered one of its key com- 
ponents of the Enterprise Storage Network Architecture 
(ENS A): storage resource management. 

Overview 

The Storage Resource Manager is a tool with a 
server component and agents that run on other serv- 
ers that have ownership of storage. The server 
where Storage Resource Manager executes must be 
running Windows NT on an Intel compatible proc- 
essor with the following software: 

• Microsoft Windows NT Server 4.0 SP3 or 
later 

• Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.01 or later 

• Microsoft Internet Information Server 4.0 

• Microsoft SQL Server 6.5 SP4 or SP5 or 
Server 7.0 



Airline Humor 

actual quotes 

After landing : "Thank you for flying Delta Business 
Express. We hope you enjoyed giving us the business 
as much as we enjoyed taking you for a ride." 



• BM also announced enhanced tiber channel 
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IBM's SAN Initiative (continued from page 1) 

• Support Services — help customers oper- 
ate their storage and SAN configurations, 
including troubleshooting services and 
problem resolution, as well as upgrades 
and solution management. 

• SAN Testing Facilities - IBM will open 
new SAN testing facilities in Montpellier, 
France and Makuhari, Japan that allow 
customers to evaluate and prototype SAN 
solutions for reliability, performance and 
security. This facilities are additions to 
the test facilities located in Gaithersburg, 
Maryland and Mainz, Germany. 

IBM also introduced a SAN solution using a cluster of 
two Netfinity servers with fiber channel connections 
and Legato mirroring extension software. The cluster 
can be separated up to ten kilometers. 

Evaluator Group Comments: 

IBM is indeed flexing its size and depth in the SAN 
marketplace. The interoperability testing facilities 
and professional services indicate IBM's commit- 
ment to the SAN market 

Key for IBM will be the roll-out of the Tivoli SAN 
Storage Manager. The introduction of the SAN 
Storage Manager, based on the Mercury SANergy, 
has the potential to accelerate SAN solutions and 
place IBM as the leader in SAN implementations. 



Storage Resource Manager for 
Exchange 

This product is another result of Compaq's strategic 
partnership with HighGround Systems that was an- 
nounced on December 6, 1999 and is related to its 
SANworks Storage Resource Manager ( see page 5). 
This product addresses a specific Storage Resource 
Management application that cannot be handled in the 
general SRM case. This is a tool to monitor and re- 
port on Microsoft Exchange information stores. The 
monitoring software collects data and takes policy 
driven action on the data on the server running the 
SRM. The information is used by an administrator 



to prevent interruption of service with Exchange 
due to out-of-space conditions and for manage- 
ment of storage within Exchange. 

Overview 

The Storage Resource Manager for Exchange has 
a server component and agents that run on other 
servers that are running Microsoft Exchange. The 
server where Storage Resource Manager for Ex- 
change executes must be running Windows NT on 
an Intel compatible processor with the following 
software: 

• Microsoft Windows NT Server 4.0 SP3 or 
later 

• Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.01 or later 

• Microsoft Internet Information Server 4.0 

• Microsoft SQL Server 6.5 SP4 or SP5 or 
Server 7.0 

The SRM server will monitor Exchange storage 
that is owned by other servers if they are running 
agent software. Agents are available for the fol- 
lowing operating systems: 

• Windows NT Server / Workstation 4.0 with 
SP3 or later 

• Windows 2000 Server / Advanced Server 

By interacting with the servers running the agents 
over TCP/IP, the SRM Exchange server collects 
information, reports on conditions with alerts, and 
invokes actions based on policies. Access to the 
information on the server is via the web through 
LAN, WAN, or dial-up connection. The alerts 
that are generated based on threshold settings can 
be issued via browser, e-mail, and SNMP con- 
soles. Reports may be generated from the col- 
lected data. 

Evaluator Group Comments 

This announcement provides a point product for 
resource management that specifically addresses 
the NT/2000 marketplace. This will be a useful 
tool for administrators wanting to consolidate 
resource management for Exchange. 
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Evaluator Group, Inc _ 

Comprehensive Information Storage Evaluation 



Go to www.cjta.net/ 
special/index.htm. If 
you cannot figure it 
out — send me an email 
for the answer. 

Want to find out about 
Network attached Stor- 
age and how it com- 
pares to SAN? We 
have a free article on 
our web site that helps 
to explain the differ- 
ences and where each is 
appropriate, 

Dick Bannister 



New Seminar Dates 



A number of our international participants have a need to come to both our SAN 
Seminar and the Multi Platform Seminar. But because these seminars are separated 
by at least a month, this requires two trips to the United States. This is invariably too 
much for their budgets. So, to accommodate our foreign clients, we are changing our 
next seminar dates to make them contiguous. 

The Next Multi Platform Seminar will be June 11-12 immediately followed by the 
SAN Seminar on June 13-14. They will be held in Denver and registration and logis- 
tical information is on our web site. 

The Multi Platform seminar is for those users who plan to consolidate both open 
mainframe storage on the same subsystem. Currently, Amdahl, EMC, Hitachi Data 
Systems, HP, IBM and StorageTek all have offerings. We explain their capabilities 
and point out their strengths and weaknesses. 

"This was brilliant! It is very difficult to obtain information presented in an objective 
wanner. The fact that you pointed out both the pros and the cons of these systems 
will allow for much better decision making. " 

Our SAN seminar is for accounts planning to, or considering a SAN implementation. 
There are many claims from the various vendors. It is difficult to determine what is 
marketing hype and how do you prevent yourself being locked into a single vendor? 
What are the various vendor SAN strategies? Whose ahead in SAN plans and SAN 
implementation? These and many other questions are answered in this seminar. 
You leave with copies of over 400 foils used in the seminar. We restrict the class 
size to encourage audience participation. 

"An amazingly comprehensive collection of key industry information synthesized 
from many different sources. ..all of which I could do myself if I had a hope in h... of 
finding enough time to do the research!! The value equation returns high marks for 
these presentations. " 

es/ol DATABASE GROWS 

• We have now added: Atto, Chaparral, Crossroads and Pathlight, bringing to 
eleven, the Fibre Channel Components vendors we monitor and provide informa- 
tion on. 

• We have added an archival section for announcement information. 

• We will be adding SAN management software 

• We will be adding Network Attached Storage products 
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